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PREFACE. 



In writing the following pages, I have attempted to do little more 
than to treat the history of the Latin Union, from its formation in 
iS6$ to the present time. This book, therefore, is not a history of 
money in France and the allied countries, nor does it pretend to give 
a full account of the bimetallic controversy during the period In ques- 
tion. The reasons for this limitation in scope will be sufficiently 
apparent to require no detailed mention. Unity of purpose, how- 
ever, has not been sought to the exclusion of matter which, while not 
directly pertinent to the subject in hand, is yet oE importance in com- 
prehending its historicaL relations. It has thus been thought helpful 
to give some attention to the course of monetary events leading: up to 
action on the part of the Latin Union as a whole. Only so much has 
been said of the " inteniationa] bimetallic conferences " as was neces- 
sary to explain the attitude adopted toward them by the union itself. 
Again, no more attention has been paid to the Inconvertible paper 
of France and Italy than was necessary to explain the influence exerted 
by this currency upon the metallic money, in altering its distribu- 
tion and deranging the working of the regulations providing for 
international circulation. 

The effort has everywhere been made to rely mainly upon original 
sources for information. In discussing the action of the Latin Union 
itself, the material has, of course, been gathered solely from the official 
reports. Nearly all of the important monetary documents published 
in France, Belgium, and Italy since 1850, especially those bearing 
directly upon the bimetallic question, have been examined. In study- 
ing the course of exchange and kindred matters, reliance has been 
placed upon the quotations as published in financial journals like the 
も eoHomiste Franfais and London Economist, but, in attempting to 
explain the condition of the market, inferences have usually been 
independently drawn. Further, the purpose of furnishing some 
reason for current events by a reference to pre-existing conditions 
has been kept in view. The superficial facts in the histoiy oE the 
Latin Union are already familiar to the reading public. What is less 
well known is its internal history. 
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The object of this study, then, has been (i) to furnish an impartial 
historical account of the various steps taken by the Latin Union, 
especially so far as concerns its treatment of the silver question ； and 
(a) to see how far such an account will furnish support for certain 
current notions regarding the monetary problem as affected by the 
action of the Latin Union. The book aims to be nothing more than 
a historical monograph, and makes no effort to enter into the merits 
of the monetary question as such. 

I wish to offer my thanks to Professor J. Laurence Laugh lin, of 
the University of Chicago, for the varied assistance and criticism, 
without which I should have been unable to complete this study. I 
desire also to express to M. de FoviHe, director o£ the French mint, 
my appreciation of his courtesy in allowing me the use of the pri- 
vate library of the mint ； and to M. de Maserolles, of the French 
mint, my obligations for the assistance afforded in consulting books 
and documents. My thanks are also due to Mr. N. C. Frederiksen 
for many useful suggestions and much assistance, and to M. Ottomar 
Haupt, and M. Pierre des Essars, of the Bank of France, for some 
hints regarding the stocks of the precious metals existing in the coun- 
tries of the Latin Union, as well as to Dr. Charles L. Crow, who has 
read the proof-sheets of the book. 

This book was first prepared for publication in the Economic Studies 
o£ the University of Chicago, early in 1897. Owing to an unavoidable 
delay in continuing the publication of those monographs, its appear- 
ance has been postponed to the present time. That it is now issued 
in that series is due to the generosity of the Hon. I si dor Strauss, of 
New York City, whose efiorts in promoting economic study and 
research are well known. To him the acknowledgments of those 
ioterested En the series are due, and are hereby offered. 

H. Parker Willis. 

Lkxin。ton， Vikginu, 
October 1900. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MONETARY HISTORY OF FRANCE, 1 803-1 860. 
In studying the monetary history of France dining the pres- 
ent century, it is convenient to recognize two main periods. 
The first covers the years from the passage of the law of 1S03 
to the limitation of the coinage of silver in 1873, and the abroga- 
tion, in 1876, of the right of free coinage. The second extends 
from 1876 to the present time. It is further to be noted that 
tbe first period consists of two epochs, one lasting from 1803 to 
1848 and characterized by the almost exclusive use of silver as 
a circulating medium, the other presenting an abrupt transition 
from silver to gold, during tt^e decade 1848-1858, and, subse- 
quent to 1858, a comparative disuse of silver up to the last years 
of the period. 

This complete revolution in the monetary habits of France, 
effected in the short space of ten years, was due directly to the 
new gold which was enabled to effect an entrance into the cir- 
culation through the operation of the law of 1803. 

The ratio of 15 : 1, established by the law of 1803, was, at 
the time of the passage of the law, nearly in accord with the 
relative market value of the two metals. From 1801-1804 (inclu- 
sive) the ratio was constantly below 15^:1, from 1 805- 1 8 1 3 it was 
nearly always above that figure, and from 1814-1819 it was again 
continually below. After 1S20, the ratio rose above 15^: i and 
continued so, up to the time of the gold discoveries.' 

No study of the changes in output, or supply, of the precious 
metals can here be undertaken. But, even if no account of such 
variations be made, it will still appear that alterations in demand 
must have been influential. From the demand side of the 
equation, the change in the relative value of gold and silver 
subsequent to 1820 may be traced to three considerable changes 
in monetary desires, manifested by: 

■Lauchlik, Hittary t/ Bimtlallitm in Ihi Unittd Stata. Appendix II, pp. 
333, 213. • 
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1 , The adoption of the gold standard in England ( i8l6) . 

2, The action of Holland in raising the ratio to i: 15.873 
•(1S16). 

3, The action of the United States in raising the ratio to 
1:16 (1834). 

Inasmuch as gold was more valuable in the market than at 
the French mint, relatively to silver, it was impossible that gold 
should circulate in France until there should be some change in 
the ratio. Such a change did not occur until shortly after 
1848, when alterations in the conditions of production of the 
precious metals lowered the market ratio to a point below the 
mint equivalence of ： l. Nevertheless, during the whole 
period 1803- 1848, the law of 1803 continued in practically 
unimpeded operation.' 

It naturally resulted from the undervaluation of gold by 
France, from 1803 to 1848, that it was hoarded or exported in 
considerable quantities, whiSe, on the other hand, large amounts 
of silver flowed in to take its place. The following table dis- 
plays the effect of the law of 1 803 in driving out gold up to 1 84$, 
and after that date in driving out silver : 

FRENCH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PRECIOUS METALS. 1815-1875. 



GOLD AND SILVER 
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FRENCH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PRECIOUS METALS, 1815-187 5. 
(IN MILLIONS OF FRANCS.) 



Sec Sutmett tm r fa CirtHiatien mcnitmirt t1 fidui iAire dt 'Htn <Pkrit、， vol' 'i, pp. (34, 535* 
Rtperl fnm Sticil Ctmmilitt n Dtfrriialiait af Silsir, |8;6, Appodlx, pp. W, Br (iltn 
camiauntann). 
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LATIN MONETARY UNION 

Thus, SO far as the figures for the period 1803— 1836 are com- 
plete, it is seen that the exports of gold were in excess of the 
imports. Up to 1837 exports of gold amounted to 410 million 
francs and imports to 396, while silver imports were 1450 millions, 
and silver exports 418 millions, leaving a net import of 1032 
millions of francs in silver, and a net export of 14 millions in 
gold. There is, furthermore, reason to believe that tbe exports 
of gold consisted chiefly of coin, while the imports of gold were 
largely of bullion. At all events, by 1848 the gold coin of 
France (estimated by Gaudin in 1803 at one-third the total coin 
circulation of France) bad almost wholly disappeared.' 

' Important teMiaion^ on tbf， point ia yielded hy the EMgntU tmr kt Quettum 
mffHttaire (Comeil Sup<ri«iir du Commerce, de I'AgricaltuK et de rindnitrie): Paris, 
187a. 

" In iSoS the metuJlic circulation of France was valued ■( 8 00 millions of gold 

and about tno milliards ol silver but everyone admits that in tSjS -. -. the 

whole of the French circulalion did not include more that 200 millions of gold, or 
icarcely 5 per cent, out of a total circulation of four mill ほ rds " (vol. i. p. S62). 

Thus, in 183S, Dot over zoo million francE of gold were ia ciTCu]>tiOD. In 1848, 
however, the movement had reached a considerably more developed stage. " After 
the law of Germm&t, An. XI, France had no gold monetary circulalion during 
the period before 1S50, Up to that time silver was our toU mimtlary cirmlation, but 
ries of California and Australia, gold took the place of silver in 
ciiculation of the country " (voi. ii. p. ,196). 

'Utement i» furnished by the Rapport de la Commiiiicn char sit 
de r£lalan monitaire {}Am\i\kit des Finances) which reported 
ing to the Mpo[t of Gsudin, da led 26 Brumaire, An. XI (ltl03), 
; bad one third of its coin circulation in gold. In 184)1, almost ail 
ipeared. Out of 53 miliions then (【848) possessed by tbe bank 
gold. This metal had disappeared because from 1S0S-1848 




ium which reached, at times, 1.30 per cent," (p. 32). 
Enqufte of 1S5S," established for the purpose of studying the n , 
question, affords the following testimony (Decnmtnls rdati/s a la OuaHtH menflaire, 
p. S., Miniitire dea Finance* : " People were not slow to perceive that the law 
of the yeu XI bad attributed to gold 1 nomiMl value inferior to its commercial value ； 
gold rekched a pieminm, wu wDgbt in the mukel, u>d becaine quite rue in the 
ciTGulKtlon. In 183S, MM. Dumai uid de Colmont expresMd the opinion that tbe 
a in fact 1 115.75." 

'.amomitUi, i860, 1,1. p. 393： "Everyone recaUs pnfectly 
that gold coin under the Restoration and nnder Loois Philippe giined in cnncDt cir- 
culation 氣 pTcmlnm of from I to 1.5 per cent. Gold wu thui in fact ana m tbe 
riftoTOiH senie of th« word " demonetized," and mt insisl on thb point became it indl- 
CBtei tbe tubotdinate rdle phiyed by gold coin." 

If more testimony ia desired the rcftdet may consult the six large volume, (now 
quite (CMce) entitled Enqutlt tur , , , . la Circulation moHllairt it /idmciairt, Fuit, 
1866, u follows ; Vol. i に [>• 3S6> ToL Iv. p. 21S, vol. iv. p. 332, vol. 1*. p. 373. vol. iv. 
p. 391, vol, iv. p. 397. vol. iv, p. 467, voL iv. p. 561, *oL iv. p. 693, vol. iv, p. 914, vol. 
ii. p> 590. YoL iv. pp. 439. 430. 457. 546. 694, 708, 947, 964, 486, 487, 709- 



Many other facts attest the accuracy of this statement. Dur- 
ing the period 1 803-1848 comparatively little gold was coined. 
The following is a summary of the French coinage of gold and 
silver, 1795-1847,:' 

Gold 1,186,1 お, "o francs 

Silver 3.990,675,971 '■ 

Total 5,176,865,191 " 

Thus the annual average coinage is : 

Gold 31, 8> 1.331 francs 

Silver 76,743.768 " 

During the eighteen years ending 1848 the average is: 

Gold 1 i>9Q5'<55 franc* ' 

Silver 97.237.40a " 

From 1795 to 1 848, gold formed 22.g per cent, of the coin- 
age, silver 77,1 percent. From 18 30-1 848 silver was 89.1 per 
cent, and gold io.g per cent." 

With the advent of the new gold, the aspect of thin^ was 
completely changed. The coinage for the next eight years was 
as follows : 




This affords a striking contrast with the preceding period. 
The annual average up to 1857 was 249,325,507 francs gold and 
71,781,099 francs silver, or 77.6 per cent, gold and 22.4 per cent, 
silver. Never since 1795 had less silver been coined than in 18 54.， 

' Lrvassrus, /-a QMttthH de FOr, p. 105. '/bid. ^md. 
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The figures for exports and imports tell the same story. 
After 1852, the net imports of gold rose suddenly from 17 million 
francs to 289 millions, in 1854, to 416 millions, and finally in 
1857, to 446 millions. From 1853-1857, France gained 1744 
millions of gold. 

The movement of silver was, of course, the reverse. Up to 
1852, it was imported in considerable quantities. In that year, 
however, the reaction set in. The excess of exportation for the 
year was three millions. In 1853 it was 117; in 1854, 164 ； in 
i8ss. 197； in 1856, 2S4; in 185;, 360 millions. During the five 
years, 1853-18571 France lost 1125 millions of silver, an annual 
average of 225 millions. 

Thus the law of 1803 did not secure a " concurrent circu- 
lation " of gold and silver. It furnished a circulation com- 
posed of that metal which at the time happened to be the 
cheaper, the ratio of 15^^:1 being taken, of course, as the 
standard of comparison. From 1803-1848, this metal happened 
to be silver ； from 184S-1858. it happened to be gold. The 
transition from a silver to a gold medium of exchange was 
gladly welcomed by the French people, who found the latter 
, metal better suited than silver to the needs of their expanding 
commerce. " Despite the very profound change which had 
come about in the metallic circulation, in consequence of the 
inflow of gold and the departure of silver, the public in general 
and commerce in especial did not manifest either anxiety for the 
present or apprehension for the future. They did not appear to 
suffer for they did not demand any remedy," ' 

It should not be understood from this statement that the 
change in the circulation passed for nothing in the minds of the 

■ Documtnis rilalifs a la Question monilain; Enquftt di iSiS (Minislire lies 
Finances), p. 8. A sinking comnientary i>n the altitude of the French pemile is 
found in the two large volumes cuntaining the depositions o( the principal financiers 
of France entitled Mnquilr Mr /。 Qutslicn moitftai't, Paris, iS7z. One pussnKC In 
the report reads ！ " Will the opposite evolution be as simple. Mid will the public lend 
itself voluntarily to the restoration of silver uid the exodiu uf gold ？ Assuredly not. 
and K chuige. tbe TCverae of that which hu occurred during the last tweaty yean 
■rould be sure to excite the most lively repugnance " (vol. L p. 563). 
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people at large, or that it aroused no discussion. The fact that 
the operation of the law of 1803 had resulted in the banishment 
of gold from France bad for years been a subject of comment 
among French economists ； ' although the fact that the market 
ratio had experienced no severe fluctuations since 1803, had kept 
the alternating character of the standard established by the law 
from making itself apparent. When, therefore, it began to be 
well understood that France was undergoing a complete change 
in the nature of her stock of coin, it was not strange that great 
interest began to be displayed, and there was much speculation 
as to what the new gold might mean to the people.' 

It is beyond the scope of the present investigation to enter 
into a detailed account of the influence of the new gold upon 
France during the decade following 1848-9. It suffices to say 
that the beneficial character of the influence exerted by the new 
gold upon commerce, trade, and industry by a Wording a more 
convenient medium of exchange 1 is now generally recognized. 
In order, however, that we may well understand the subsequent 
monetary history of France and her allies it will be advantageous 
to furnish a brief statement of the general progress of the mone- 
tary controversy from 1 848-1 860, and of the governmental 
attempt to solve the problem of of the standard of value. 

Although it is not desired to discuss the character of the 
law of 7 Germinal, An, XI [ iSo^l, it will be necessary to men- 
tion at this point one or two of its salient features. Its sup- 
posed ambiguity has aroused considerable controversy.* By its 

■ The law had never been regarded as a " bimetallic" law. On this point the 
colled ion of French documenls, datinx from 17B5-1S03, made by Mr. lloilon and 
reprinted in the iHttmalinnal Momlary Confcrinet Rtport d/ 1S7S, pp. 241-327, may 
be consulted. 

•As early u 1850 ft Uovernroent>t Commission with M. Thiers at the head 
was iuiitnted to study the monetary situation. Un(or(aDalely no reporti oi tbe pro- 
ceedings have been presenreil. Its invMligationi wfre frnille*! (aee Doeumtnti 
rttahft i la Qutilion menitaire, 1868, p. 6). 

'See e. g., Baviirillart, " Des Crises monflaires el de la Question de I'Or," In 
JtHmal des ,:r。" 。'《'•"", 1 85 5, ii. I, pp. 360 tt )eq., for the carcent opinion on the 

* See HoRTc)N, ante til. 



principal provision, as expressed in the Disposition gMraU, five 
grains of silver .900 fine were to constitute the franc. By a 



later article, it was further provided that gold coins of a specified 
number of francs were to be struck. The natural inference would 
seem to be that the " standard " intended to be established was 

manifestly silver, while gold was a possible auxiliary for use in 
large payments, the coins of this latter metal being regarded 
merely as stamped ingots.' Until 1848, the correctness of this 
position does not seem to have been doubted. But, with the 
influx of the new gold and the exit of silver, it was seen that 
gold was much more willingly received by creditors in payment 
of debts ； and, when recourse was had to the law of 1803, it was 
found that no especial stipulations in it pointed out either gold 
or silver as the sole legal tender. Thus, in some minds, there 
arose the belief that the law of 1803 had been intended to 
establish in France the double standard. At all events, it was 
perfectly clear that the terms of this law contained no provision 
which would absolutely prohibit the use of either of the two 
metals in liquidation of obligations. It naturally followed that 
when it became understood to what a degree the monetary 
question in France was putting itself "in the terms of an imperi- 
ous dilemma,"' the economists and people in general divided 
into two parties, one favoring the so-called double standard, the 
other a currency based upon a single metal as the standard of 
value. It was not, of course, urged by anyone that the " double 
standard " would secure a concurrent circulation of gold and 
silver, for that, as everyone knew, and as has just been shown, 
had never been seen in France, although circumstances bad pre- 
sumably been most favorable for its existence. On the contrary, 
quite the reverse was urged as the main argument in favor of 
bimetallism. But this possibility of an alternating standard was 
exactly what most strongly indicated to certain minds the neces- 
sity of taking some steps which should secure a permanently 

■Compare on this point Fontknay inJtumalJei itenamitltt, i860, i. 3, pp. 403 
ei uq， also KoULLBAUX, 'x^Jeurtul da &toHomhta, 1858, i. I, pp. 242 el Itf. 
' Paribu, m/tmrnaldtt &eenamitle$, t86o, i. 2, p. I. 
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Stable standard of value. Unfortunately, there was manifested 
among the advocates of monometallism a tendency to a division 
into two factions, one of which regarded silver as Hkeiy to be 
the most available standard, the other advocating the use of 
gold, for reasons which will presently be explained. There were 
thus three possible policies any one of which might be followed : 

1. To refrain from interfering with the status qm, allowing 
the lav of 1803 to continue its practical alternating standard. 

2. To demonetize silver. 

3. To demonetize gold. 

In considering the first of these possibilities, it is interesting 
to note that, during the period immediately after the appearance 
of the new gold, little attention was devoted to bimetallism 
compared to that which was later bestowed upon it. Bimetallism 
has in fact always obtained its strongest hold when there has 
been a burden of depreciated metal to be disposed of. And, 
although it is true that many of the modern bimetallic argu- 
ments made their appearance during the later years of the period 
at present under discussion, it is especially noteworthy that they 
occupied by no means a very important place. In the course of 
the earlier years of the decade succeeding 1850, they attracted 
little attention. The main arguments for preserving the system 
of the law of 1803 were therefore those based on the (ear of 
introducing a new and, in France, hitherto untried system of 
monometalism which might condemn the nation to a constantly 
depreciating standard of value should a mistake, in the selection 
of the metal to be demonetized, be made.' 

More forcible arguments were urged by the adherents of 
gold, and by those of silver, monometallism. As has been hinted, 
there was no fundamental ground of difference between these 
two latter schools. Both favored monometallism, and the only 
difference of opinion concerned the question which one of the 
two metals should be demonetized. Thus the monometallism 

' Compare on this point Fontf.SAV, " Lb (Jues【iiin mon^laitc," Journal dii 
Sietumiilti. l(j6o, i. z, pp. tgij tt irq.; Parieu. " I.a Question monitaite Kranjaisc," 
till RtBHomistts, i. 2, pp. 3 tl stq. ： aJHi Dotumtnlt rtlalifi a la Question 

".1858. pp. 39</j*f. 



were the party of action, ui^ing that the policy of hesitancy, 
represented by the bimetallists, should be abandoned. It is 
evident that there was, at this time, some room for argument upon 
the comparative merits of gold and silver as monetary standards. 
The controversy was warmly taken up by Levasseur,' Chevalier," 
Wolowski,* and numerous others. Attempts were made to show 
that gold was essentially better fitted than silver for use as a 
medium of exchange, while it was argued that the increased 
annual supply since 1850 was likely, not to be greatly augmented 
or diminished, but to remain tolerably constant for a period of 
years to come ； * while, on the other hand, it was clearly demon- 
strated that France had already undergone a change so violent 
that no further movement of the kind would be possible ノ The 
reply to these arguments was based principally upon efforts to 
show the unreliable character of the predictions concerning the 
future of gold. Gold had, relatively to silver, already suffered a 
fall, and it was urged that, should this fall continue, the country 
would find its standard of value constantly depreciating. In 
other words, it was argued that silver, and not gold, was 
the metal which would be likely in future to possess the 
desirable characteristic of stability,' As against the argument 



of the greater convenience of gold in large payments, it was 
urged by the more extreme that a depreciation of gold which 
would place its value absolutely below that of silver was by no 
means an impossibility ； while moderate partisans of silver argued 
that greater convenience in the medium of exchange should in 



no case be purchased by a sacrifice of stability in the standard 
of value. Further, it was thought that the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the use of silver might be overcome by the introduc- 
Uon of the cheque system, and Saint Andrd tried to show' that 

'La QueiHcH di VOr. *La Bairn Pr^alJe de t 'Or. *VOrtt I'Arttml. 
* See Jmrnal da £a>nemutti, 1857, ii. I, pp. 379 et itq, 
^JeHrntil dit ^eenemiiltt, 1856, Ii. 2, pp. 474 tt itg. 

•See Chbvalikr, La Baittt probable di VOr, and Foxtenav, " I.a QuetlioB 
monftoire, \n Journal det £eaK«mii"，' tSGo, L 2, pp. 291 tlitg. 

， DeseripHan " Uiages du At»de de I^ytmtnl fur Cktqutt, etc" Patii, 1858. 
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in any event this credit system could, and ought to be, introduced 
into France, But to all arguments of the silver party the reply 
was made that France had actually substituted gold for silver, 
and the people were well satisfied with the change. To demon- 
etize gold would be to throw business transactions into the 
greatest disorder and make the monetary system a chaos. 
Curiously enough, this state of affairs led to the recommendation 
of precisely the same remedy with regard to the depreciated 
gold as has, at the present time, been adopted by France and 
the Latin Union for silver. It was proposed that the coinage of 
gold be merely suspended, and that the already existing gold 
coin be maintained in circulation as legal money ； while, if the 
law of 1803 continued in force, silver would still constitute the 
standard, and ail future coinage would be of that metal.' 

But inconvenience arising from a scarcity of small coin now 
began to be felt. A double outlet was, in fact, offered for the 
subsidiary money. Those coins which were still in good con- 
dition and had lost little by abrasion were, of course, almost as 
likely to be exported as the five-franc pieces, since they were of 
the same fineness. But, owing to the fact that Belgium had 
adopted the French coinage system, even the French worn 
pieces could now be advantageously exported to take the place 
of the Belgian coin. This movement and the continued demand 
for governmental action on the monetary question, led the 
administration, in 1858, to appoint a commission,' whose duty 
it should be, after a study of the subject, to recommend such 
measures as would be likely to obviate tlie existing difficulties. 
On the 7th of February, the members of the commission were 
named by the Minister of I"inance. M. Magne, in an Arriti * 
which outlined the object of the investigators as being "to seek 
out the principal reasons for the monetary situation , -,. and 

■ClIBVAUEK, Baisst praiaUr de I' Or, and Roui.LEAUX, " Legislation mon< - 
taire," in Jtumul dn も aamaiit", 1S58, i. i, pp. 2^4 ei stq. 

* Ctmimitien Chargit d'Aludier la Silualinii man flair/ (Peris, 1H58). 

I DacumcHtt relalifi a la Qutslien mon/laire, 185S, p, I, (or text tif the Arrili 
and MCompttnyinK documents. 



to give an opinion on the solution, which the general interests 
of the country may demand." 

The report of the " Commission of 1858" summed up briefly 
the monetary history of France prior to 1850,' and enlarged 
upon the profound change in the French circulation, due to the 
appearance of the new gold. It considered the causes of the 
movement of silver out of France to be not only the immensely 
increased production of gold, but also the extraordinary demands 
of commerce for silver to be used in the trade with the East, 
where western products were not extensively used, and silver 
was chiefly desired for hoarding. In this connection the possi- 
bility that the alteration in the relative value of the two metals 
might be due to a rise in the value of silver rather than to a fall 
in that of gold, was discussed, and the commission, while recog- 
nizing the difficulty of a decision on so knotty a point, professed 
the belief that gold had not fallen., " If, then," said the report, 
'* there has been on one side an increasing production of gold, 
there is, on the other, a correlative progression in business ； and 
several members of the commission would appear even inclined 
to believe that there is scarcity rather than redundancy of the 
circulating medium," ^ The rise in the value of silver was 
explained by reference to con)tn,ercial conditions, but the com- 
mission expressed the hopeful opinion that, while causes which 
had led to the rise of silver seemed to be of a durable nature, 
those which had rendered possible the increased production of 
gold would soon lose their force. Thus they would 'expect that a 
reaction would soon set in, in the course of which the demand 
for gold would restore a market ratio approximately the same 
as that fixed by the law of 1803, and it was pointed out that 
this rise would render a choice between the two metals less 
hazardous. The use of gold had been productive of great 
benefits to trade,' and the effect of the "rise of silver" in "rais- 
ing the value of all French capital," was thought to be a matter 
of congratulation. 

^RappiiridtiaCemmitshmCiiire/ttl'AtHiierlaSitMatiMm»H/laire{ii$i,),^.j~H. 

'Ibid., pp. tS, ig. ，/$W， p. 33. *IHJ., p. 33 tittq. 
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Nevertheless, the commission believed that the movement 
had been accompanied by some inconveniences : 

夏. To the treasury ; 

2. To the bank ； 

3- To commerce. 
The most important of the disadvantages accruing to the treasury 
was the necessity, arising from the export of subsidiary coin, of 
buying silver for the purpose of coining additional supplies.' 
This could hardly help being a considerable expense. Under the 
second head, was urged the danger to the bank from a reserve 
composed of gold instead of silver. This arose from tfae greater 
portability of gold, and consequently its easier withdrawal, 
which might cause serious fluctuations in the reserve, and con- 
sequently in the rate of discount." The difficulties which, it was 
thought, might be experienced by commerce from the disappear- 
ance of silver were chiefly those arising from the necessity of 
purchasing at a premium silver ingots to be used in the tfade 
with the East. 

Before coining to specific propositions, the report attempted 
to discuss the possibilities of monetary action. It rejected the 
bimetallic principle, declaring that "it is as impossible to have 
two monetary standards as it is to have two units of length or 
weight. "J On the proposition to lower the valuation placed 
upon gold relatively to silver at the mint, it discussed the prob- 
able demand for and supply of gold, and showed that a change 
in the legal ratio would be quite in accordance with the principle 
involved in the law of 1803 ； but it urged as an objection to this 
course of action the expense of recoinage, which would neces- 
sarily fall upon the state, unless the loss should be thrown upon 
the present holders of gold, a step which was not to be thought 
of. The idea of periodically altering the mint ratio to corre- 
spond with that of the market was 'out of the question, since 
this would be sure to throw the circulation into constant disorder. 
At all events if, as had been decided, the scarcity of silver 
came about lar^ly from the demands of eastern trade, there 

■ iUd., p. 34. ■ md., p. 35. ， md., p. 38. 



was no reason to suppose that a change in the ratio to market 
value would bring it back.* The proposal to retain gold and 
reduce silver to the condition of token money did not meet with 
a better fate at the hands of the commission. The recoiAmenda- 
tions of the commission merely outlined an "expectant policy " 
as a fundamental basis; but they also went a step farther. It 
was sug^sted that a high tariff be placed upon the export of 



silver, and stringent enactments against money speculators" 
were recommended as a supplement to the new tariff. Finally, 
a coinage of gold five-franc pieces to take the place of the old 
silver coins of the same denomination was ad vised None of 
the suggestions were officially acted upon, and the problem 
remained essentially unchanged in character, 
' p. 34- ■ M^， pp. 41.45- ， 

*"This meature" [that propoied by the CommiHlon of 1858】 "being of little 
efficacy, and contrarjr to true economic prindples, wu not executed, tuid silver con- 
tinued to leave France for Ihe Orient, where it enjoyed a heavy premium." ― Rapfiort 
de la Commisiion Chargh d'Studur la Queslion menltaire, Paris, 1869, p. 3. 



" After having examined (he proposals, which recommended that the syttem 
based upon the retention of silver inoiiey and reduction in value of the gold money, 
and, on the other hand, the syttem Tecammendiag the adoption of the gold itandard 
and the reduction of the silver coin to the condition of token money, it hu not icttled 
either one of these two questioni ノ' 一 Cemmitsian mamltain di iSb7 (Paris, 1867). 
Protit Verbaux et Rapport, p. 6. 

" This commission adopted no solution involving a principle It proposed 

a tariff, an export duty on Ihe outflow of silver. This inelhod had public opinion 
against it. It vag not ajlopted, uid the statui quo wis maintained." ― EngutU lur ta 
Qutttisn menilairt, ，お， (Puis, 1872). yoI. i. pp. 13, 13. 
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BELGIAN MONETARY HISTORY. 1831-1862. 
The political independence acquired by Belgium in 1831, at 
the time of her separation from Holland, was followed by a 
change in her monetary system. For years her industrial rela- 
tions with France had been of the most intimate nature and it 
was not her policy to render the relationship less cordial. It 
was thus natural that when Belgium abolished the old Dutch 
coinage in 1832, she should adopt in its place that of France. 
By the law of 1832, Belgium became, from a monetary point of 
view, "a satellite of France."' By that law she adopted in its 
entirety the monetary system of France' and even went so far 
as to give to the French gold pieces of 20 and 40 francs, and to 
the French silver five-franc pieces the quality of legal tender 
in Belgium. The essential stipulations of the law were briefly 
these : 

1. Five grams of silver nine tenths fine constituted the mone- 
tary unit which was called the franc. 

2. The subsidiary coins, also nine tenths fine, were to be the 
same as those of France. 

3. The national gold coin was to be the 20- franc piece and 
one kilogram of gold was to be coined into i 55 of these pieces. 

These provisions were precisely those of the French law of 
1803. Whether that law was bimetallic in its chaaacter or not, 
there resulted from its operation to 1847 in Belgium, as in 
France, an exclusively silver circulation.^ During the years 

1 Rtpert Uttittd StaUt Manetary CemmitmH, 1876, p. 1". 

, Horn, Journal dtt ^eeiumiilts, 1859. vol. ii. 3, p. 107. 

，" Belgium," smA M. Horn (ibid^, "had far Irfteen yein allowed the clauie of 
the manetary law a[ which authorized the emisiiiun of gold coins of 10 and 40 
francs, to be B dead letter ； silver alone pcrfonned the lunclion of money. The law of 
1833 bod indeed given ■ legal circnlalioti to the French gold coin, bnt the premium 
which *t that lime existed on this coin, because iU market value exceeded iu mint 
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1832-1847, it operated uninterruptedly in Belgium, and under it 
25.4 millions of francs in silver were coined, but not a single gold 
piece.* It only remains to add that the Dutch 10-florin gold 
pieces had, during these fifteen years, continued to have a legal - 
tender quality in Belgium, by weight, at the equivalence of 21 
francs and 16 centimes in silver. To recapitulate, the various 
coins legally recognized were these : 

1. Belgian silver coins. 

2. Belgian gold pieces of 20 and 40 francs. 

3. Dutch gold lo-florin pieces. 

4. French gold pieces of 20 and 40 francs. 

5. French silver s-franc pieces. 

Of these categories the second, as we have seen, never actu- 
ally existed. The scantiness of the Belgian exports and imports 
of gold leads us to the belief that Dutch and French gold 
had a very limited circulation in Belgium, while the inadequacy 
of the silver coinage (25.4 mitlion) together with the compara- 
tively large import figures for silver justify us in the opinion 
that French silver had an extended circulation there. ， 

A new monetsry era opened for Belgium in 1847. The 
scarcity of money, or the patriotic desire for a national gold 
coinage, or a belief that an element of gold in the currency 
would be of advantage to business (if combined with the silver 
currency) led the Belgian Chambers to adopt a succession of 
measures looking to the introduction of gold. The legislation 

valiK (15^ X it> weight in tilver) prevented tt from circulating In Belgimn, as it tns 
prevrnted from circnJatJng even in Prance." 

At the offciaJ ConKrence Beige inttitute pour I'Exunen de la Question moa6- 
Uire [Dtenmai/i reUiHfi a la Quettion men/tain rteaeilttt par M. J. Malou, Biqxellei 
1874, p. 363), H. Malou, detailing the monetary history of Belgium, uid : "It hu 
nn various occasions been proved that the law of Uenninal, An, XI, establislted in 
reality the tingle tilver ilandard ノ' M. Pinnez, ipeaking od the lame tnbject. Mid : 
" In fact the double ttudud never exltls; ft is replaced by the olleniating itaadard, 
since people always pay In (liver when gold is at ft premium and in gold when (Uver 

' Documents relalifi d la QmaHon monilairt ruutUH, for M. J. Malou, Brnzelk* 
1874. pp- So.S'; alM, BuilMin dt StaHUiqut tt dt UeiilatioH Ctmfar/e, 187II, voL 

i. p. 324. 

■ This i， also mttested by the Datumtnli mmtilairtt effieidi Bttga, p. 73 ttitf. 
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seems to have been of a very haphazard character. The law of 
March 31, 1S47, provided for a national legal-tender gold coin- 
age of 10 and 2S-franc pieces,* It was ordered that the 25-franc 
piece, nine tenths fine, should weigh 7.91556 grams. This was 
equivalent to a new mint ratio of i : 15.83 and was, therefore, a 
rather striking departure from the old "bimctailic " ratio of 
1:15,5. The gold coinage, however, was to be issued by the 
government alone and was limited to 20 millions of francs, but 
the jninting of the 20- franc piece at the old ratio was not pro- 
hibited.* Under this law there were coined, during the three 
years succeeding its passage, 14.6 million francs in gold, 
while the coinage of silver under the law of 1832 during the 
same years aggregated 80.6 millions.^ On March 4， 1 84S, Bel- 
gium attempted to impose the legal-tender quality on the English 
sovereign'givingto it a legal equivalence of 25 francs 50 centimes,' 
when its market value was but 25 francs 22,5 centimes, a pre- 
mium of about i.l per cent. As the English sovereign weighed 
7.9S1 grams and had a fineness of 916 thousandths, the law of 
March 4th practically established a third ratio of 1 : 1 5.69666. 
Under this law, speculators imported into Belgium English sov- 
ereigns to the value of about 30 million francs, and exported 
silver to a corresponding amount's Such were the methods of 
Belgium's attempt to secure a gold currency. 

It will now be necessary to go back a year and consider the 
course of extra-legal monetary events. We have already noted 
that Dutch lo-floria and French 20 and 40- franc pieces were legal 
tender in Belgium, but had had only a very limited circulation 

■ A similar law had been iotrodoced t«D years before, in 1837, but had lailed to 
pus. See Md.、 p. 77. 

'For eritici«nu adverse to the lav 5c« Chevalier, in ibid., p. 78. 
1 These iisues were for the mosl part hoarded. See ibid. 

*Tbe government had proposed Ihe rale at 25 francs 30 centimes, the special 
cominiiuiiD'lhal of 35 francs 40 centimei. It wu raised to 35 francs 50 centimes, 
because of the high rate of exchange current. Exchange at the time of the passage 
of Ibe Uw WM quoted it from 26 to 37 francs. It was not long before It suffered a 
heavy fall. Mid, u staled in the text, went to 25 francs 23.5 ceDtinie*. 

1 DtcumtHU moHilaim afieieli Belgei, ante til. 
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Up to 1847. In that year, two events occurred which led to a 
change in this respect. November 26tb, Holland demonetized 
gold, and the lo-Hortn pieces, which were liberated in considera- 
ble amounts, flowed into Belgium. In that year, France likewise 
was just beginning to feel the effects of the increased production 
of Russian gold which had begun about 1840. France coined 
an increased quantity of gold which took the place of a cor- 
responding amount of silver. As Belgium gave the legal -tender 
quality to the French 20 and 40- franc pieces, she was supplied 
with some of the new French gold coin about the same time that 
gold was being so largely imported from Holland, thus obtain- 

, ing a supply of gold from two distinct sources. 

In 1849, then, the gold monetary system of Belgium included 
the following different components : 

、弋) I. The French 20 and 40-fraRC pieces representing the old 
ratio of i : 15.5. 

2. The English sovereign, representing the ratio of 1:15.- 
69666. 

3. The Dutch 10- florin piece, admitted at a fixed value of 21 
francs 16 centimes, 

4. The native Belgian 10 and 25-franc pieces representing 
the ratio of i ； 15.83. 

Belgium had, however, hardly taken these measures to secure 
a gold coin 裕 e when the Chambers became frightened, either at 
the large amounts of gold which were entering the country, or 
at the fact that French gold pieces which had always stood at a 
premium of 1.2 or 1.5 per cent, prior to 1848, lost, during 1850, 
about 2 per cent, of their original value. September 28, 1849, 
the Chambers passed a law whereby the English sovereign was 
deprived of its legal-tender quality.' The sovereigns were 
redeemed by the government at their face value, the operation 
resulting in a slight profit to the public treasury,' and an amount 
of them equal in value to 18.2 millions of francs were with- 
drawn ノ The pessimistic predictions as to the future of gold as 

■ Se« Mimiteur Be/ge ol September 30, 1849. *See MJ., p. 83. 

' DaeuKunttrdatifii la QutOuH metUlairt rtciiriUit parVL. J. Malou, pp. 263, 263. 
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a money metal, that had all along been made by the econo- 
mists were now renewed, and the Chambers, yielding to their 
own fears as well as to popular opinion, passed a law, June 14, 
1850, whereby the Dutch lO-florin gold pieces were also deprived 
of their legal-tender quality. The government, however, con- 
tinued for eight days to receive them in payment of taxes at the 
rate of 20 francs 90 centimes. As their former equivalence had 
been 2i francs 22.5 centimes in the market and 21 francs 16 
centimes as a legal tender in payment of debts, it is easily seen 
that the rate at which the government received them was low 
enough to render unprofitable an importation of these coins for 
payment to the government. The rate at which the government 
continued to receive them was in fact pretty nearly equal to 
their market value at the lowered ratio of go】d to silver. On 
December 28, 1850, French gold was, in the same way, deprived 
of its legal-tender quality by the Belgian law of that date.' 
This was, of course, purely a formal measure, inasmuch as 
neither French nor Belgian gold was in circulation. At the same 
time, silver was recognized as the sole standard, "the chambers 
voted the complete suppression of the gold currency,"* and the 
coinage of gold completely ceased. The last measure of the 
series was the royal decree of August 11, 1854, which demone- 
tiwd the gold coins struck under the law of March 31, 1847, 
and about 12 millions of francs of these coins were received by 
the treasury in payment of taxes. This left only 2.6 millions 
still presumably in circulation. 

This ended the second period of Belgium's monetary history 
subsequent to 1832. The measures passed by the chambers, as 
just explained, seemed to many entirely wise. In 1850, Switzer- 
land, Naples, Spain, India, and other states also pursued the 
policy of demonetization of gold. Nevertheless, the policy did 
not result in securing for Belgium monetary peace. 

The third period of Belgium's monetary history opened in 

'Jmtrmal da Eeonamislet, 1859, voL 11. part 3, pp. 107 et tiq. Also, Deeumtnta 
m«mtlMrtt ^cith Bdgei lee. eil. 

•Report lAiitiJ Sfaiii Uanmry CMmmiaiai, 1876, pp. metuf. 



18". She was now on the silver basis. French silver five- 
franc pieces were still legal tender in Belgium, while the Belgian 
gold coins had ceased to be struck, and those gold coins still in 
circulation were soon to be retired (see above). In order to 
understand the events of the decade 1 850-1 860 in Belgium, it is 
necessary to recollect clearly the nature and condition of the 
stocks of money on hand in both France and Belgium. Belgium 
had coined, between 1832 and 1853, about 160 million francs in 
silver and about 14.6 million francs in gold.' It is likely that 
in 1853, this stock of silver remained almost all in existence as 
coin, although some of it had crossed the frontier into France, 
and a much larger amount of French silver bad, in the course of 
trade, been brought into Belgium,* The Belgian stock of silver 
was not much worn and was, in general, in excellent condition. 
France, like Belgium, still had a circulation largely composed of 
silver, but, unlike the latter, this circulation contained worn and 
abraded coin, France's best coin circulated in the provinces, 
where it did not undergo much wear ； while the circulation of 
Paris, on the contrary, contained the oldest and poorest coin in 
the country. It is only necessary to recall that the Belgian coin 
was struck under the same conditions of weight and fineness as 
the French, so that the face values of the two were precisely 
equivalent, and we can completely understand subsequent events. 
The problem now about to be solved was this : Was it possible 
for Belgium to maintain a single silver standard beside the 
French nominally double, but really single, gold standard ？ 

The course of events in France is familiar. The process of 
displacing silver with gold had begun in that country, to some 
extent, in 1 847, and, even so early as that, it had had an obscure 
influence on Belgium. We have already noted that, between 
1832 and 1848, the Belgian silver coinage had amounted to 25.6 
millions, that there had been no gold coinage, and that between 
1847 and 1850 the coinage of silver had leaped to 80.6 millions, 

' BkUiHm dt S/atisiijue el de Legislation Cemparit, itlyS, vol. [. p. 324. 

* Detumtntt relalifs a la Qutttian men/lairt rteutillii far M. J. Malou, pp. 176. 



or more than three times its amount for the preceding fifteen 
years, although the period from 1847-1850 was the time when 
Belgium was making strenuous and measurably successful efforts 
to secure a gold currency. In 1 847, when the Russian gold began 
to flow into France and displace silver the French silver coinage 
was reduced in volume. Belgium could no longer rely on 
French silver coin for her circulation, and was forced to resort 
to her own mint. Hence the increase in Belgian silver coinage 
subsequent to 1847. An abundant silver coinage continued to 
be minted up to 1 854. By that time, the value of gold had sunk 
sufficiently low to render a further coinage of silver unprofitable 
in Belgium, and it therefore practically ceased. Silver, however, 
must be had for necessary payments and for the daily use of a 
population not so wealthy as the French. The reason why 
silver coinage ceased after 1853 was this: French silver five- 
franc pieces could be brought in France for ^old, shipped to 
Belgium, and used for the needs of business at a lower cost than 
that at which the Belgian five-franc pieces could be struck. 
Owing to this simple commercial fact, there was practically no 
silver coinage in Belgium from 1854-1865, only about 263,000 
francs being minted (and that in small fractional coin). But 
the process did not cease with merely supplying Belgium's needs 
for silver at a lower cost than that at which she could herself 
supply them through her mint. This was only the beginning of 
the movement of silver from France into Belgium, France's 
silver circulation was being collected, melted, and exported by 
the speculators. In this operation the newer and less worn coins 
were naturally the first to disappear. As they became scarce, 
recourse was had to Belgium, whether many of the French coins 
had been drawn and where the native circulation was not much 
worn. French gold wsts no longer legal tender in Belgium. But 
as much of the French silver coin had lost fully 8 per cent, of 
its value by wear, it was a very profitable operation to export 
this light-weight coin to Belgium, where it was still legal tender, 
exchange it for heavy Belgian coin, melt the latter, and re-export 
it to Holland and Germany, the two principal countries of the 
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single silver standard. In this way the better part of the silver 
circulation of Belgium was gradually exchanged for the abraded 
French coin. In 1850, the import of gold and silver into Bel- 
gium from France had been but six millions of francs. In 185 1, 
this figure rose to 20.1 millions, and in 1854 to 52 millions ； 
while in 1859 the imports of silver alone were 76.3 and those of 
gold 2.3 millions.' Although the import of gold from France 
was nearly always largely in excess of the export, yet the import 
of silver was so far in excess of the import of gold that it is 
evident that not gold, primarily, but the worn silver coinage of 
France was driving out the Belgian silver. As the operation 
went on and gold fell still somewhat lower, the very worst of 
the French silver was gradually drawn into Belgium. By 1S59, 
the currency of Belgium was in a bad condition, and two com- 
missions, established to investigate the monetary problem," 
reported that the loss from wear on the French silver coin varied 
from 3 francs 77 centimes to 8 francs 40 centimes per 1000 
francs, and in some cases was even more serious. In 1859, it 
was estimated that the silver circulation of Belgium, consisting 
almost entirely of much-worn pieces, was composed of 70 per 
cent. French and 30 per cent. Belf^an coin. • 
Belgium, however, had yet to experience greater difficulties 
than ever before. Owing to the increasing premium on silver, 
even the abraded coins began to disappear and the lack of an 
adequate currency was severely felt. To meet this emergency, 
French gold, which had already been coming in to a considerable 
extent was imported in increased quantities. Although this gold 
was of assistance as a medium of exchange it nevertheless occa- 
sioned three kinds of annoyance to the people : 

1 . It was not a legal tender and had no debt-paying power. 

2. Its market value was not equivalent to the face value of 
the silver currency at the existing ratio of gold to silver. 

3. The denominations of the gold pieces were too large, for 
the most part, to admit their use in small transactions. 

'DocumtlUt rtlati/s a la Quation menltairt recueillis par M. J, Ma LOU, pp. 176, 177, 
•See Ji»tPort dipMi far M. le Mintitrt da Finanea d h ckamin iti JCtfiri- 
unMnts, S/»ntt dm to jMt, 1859, No. iS. 
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The first of tfaese circumstances was a great impediment to 
business. The second was especially annoying to the ignorant 
population. Accustomed to consider four silver five- franc pieces 
equivalent in value to a gold 20-£ranc piece, they were easily 
induced to make the exchange, finding gold more convenient to 
carry or hoard ； but they were then enraged to find their gold 
subjected to a heavy discount by the "arbitragists." Finally, 
the lack of coin of small denominations was a serious hindrance 
to trade. The total circulation of Belgium was now about 87 
per cent. French, and 13 per cent. Belgian, coin* A fluctuation 
in the ratio of gold to silver drew back into France, in i860, 
some of the French gold coin then circulating in Belgium. This 
intensified the annoyance caused by the lack of currency and, in 
response to popular demand, the Chambers, against the will of 
tht finance minister, passed a law, June 4, 1861, by which the 
legal-tender quality was once more bestowed upon French gold 
pieces, and decreed the coinage of gold conformably to the 
French system The hope was that this would put an end to 
the operations of the money speculators and provide a per- 
manent place for French gold in the Belgian monetary system. 



The law did, perhaps, have a tendency to check monetary 
speculation within Belgium, but this was effected at a heavy cost, 
for the new quasi-bimetallism at once subjected Belgium to an 
alternating standard of value. Gold was not destined to fatl 

■ Compare comporiUou of the lUver dienUtlcM as prevloaily giTen. 

■ The esdtemeiil over the meastm was qidte Inttiue, M. Frtre-OrbMi, the fiaance 
minliter, rcilgiMd hli position. There were two ditdnct partief, one faTOring the 
gold Kandard and the other bimeUlltnn. The program of the gold parly wai 
thu* eipreued by M. Nothomb in the Belgian Hovte of ReprcMDUtives, March i, 
tS6i : " Kot Di the future bas aitotlier solution, namely, that which Stritierland has 
adopted ~ the adoption of foreign moneys at ItieiT aominal value with ■ subsidiuy 
coinage eight lenltu fine. For the moraenl that i， my monetary ideal ； I foretee in it 
moDctuy Dnitjr between France, Switzerland, Belgium, and probably Italy henelL" 
{Jaumal dts £(。 ，。！ niila, i8S6, vol. i. p. 285.) Had thil luggestion been acted upod, 
Ibe Belgiu) delegate, M. Finn", would have had do occuion to exclaim (Cim>/ Msk. 
emtrila Bttgiitu, la Franci, tie., Prtcli-VtrbaHx, 1885, p. 104), that hii country wm 
the vittim of the Latin Uaion, since Belgian might, like SwiUerlutd, have 森 voided 
ri«k arUing from the poiiible depreciation of silver by making um of the French 
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much lower, and the abraded silver coins were so reduced in 
value that they were not likely to disappear by a steady process 
of exportation. Temporary fluctuations, therefore, were the 
principal reliance of ihe speculator. The alternating standard 
manifested itself ( l) in the disturbance of the rate of interest, 
(2) in the progressive deterioration of the currency, and (3) 
in the losses thereby entailed upon business men. The main 
injury to the banking interests was the heavy strain to which the 
reserves of the Banque Naiimale were subjected. It is quite 
possible that the geographical position of Belgium had an 
influence in intensifying the injurious action of an alternating 
standard.* Surrounded as she w&s by countries some of which 
had a single gold and some a single silver standard, while the 
actual currencies frequently corresponded to neither, Belgium 
was in a position to feel most keenly the disastrous conse- 
quences of her alternating standard.* 

Whenever a speculator found that the price of gold and 
silver was such that he could make a profit by shipping either 
metal to, or withdrawing it from, any of these countries of 
differing standards, he made the bank of Belgium the basis of 
operations, thus depleting its reserves or causing a plethora 
of coin as the case might be, as well as setting on foot a 
tendency to scarcity or redundancy of the circulating medium. 
In 1 86 1 the gold reserve of the Banque NaHonale sank suddenly 
from 22 to 7 millions and the silver reserve rose as sharply from 
II. 5 to 17 millions, while the rate of discount fluctuated from 
4.6 to 3 per cent. In December 1862, the gold reserve was 17, 
in the following February it had sunk to 9, and in the April 

' Belgtuin," reroarited M. Kreglinger, in o ipeech delivered at the opening 
lesston of th« first convention of the Latin Union, December 23, 1S65, "being placed 
between France, where gold has become in fact the real monetary standard, EngUnd, 
irbcr« gold is in law and fact Ihe sole standard, Holland where silver is in taw and 
fact also Ihe sole monetaTy metal, and Germany where silver is the sole legal standard, 
but where gold Dcveilheless obtains a very important effective circulation, U naturally 
called to nerve w ground of union between Ihese differcDt countries (or their mooelary 
transBClions." <" 
Shinct I, tii6s, pp. 21-23. 
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succeeding, it was 5 millions, while during the same time the 
reserve of silver five -franc pieces had risen but 1 million. 
About the same time, the bank was forced temporarily to cease 
payment in silver five- franc pieces,' for a sudden contrary move- 
ment reduced the reserve of silver five- franc pieces first to 5 and 
then to 2 millions, and the rate of discount fluctuated between 
3 and 6 per cent., which were the extreme limits.* In 1865 the 
rate of discount rose from 4 to 5.8 per cent., following a cor- 
responding movement in the reserve. During all this period, 
the normal rate was from '2.5 to 3 per cent., so that the incon- 
veniences undergone by the business public may readily be 
appreciated. Thus the reserves of the bank were now depleted 
on the gold and nbw on the silver side and sometimes on both. 
This was rendered even worse by the method of restoring the 
reserve. A delay was usually unavoidable, and this was pro- 
tracted as long as possible, until the rate of exchange was 
reversed, when it was profitable to send back the coin just with- 
drawn. 

The monetary system of Belgium subjected merchants to 
considerable losses in another way also. If it was necessary to 
pay a debt in a neighboring country of the silver standard, as 
Holland, for instance, the Belgian debtor found himself obliged 
to pay in silver, in addition to the amount of the debt, a sum 
sufficient to cover the loss on the worn coin. On the other hand 
he was at any time likely to be paid in much worn silver from 
which the less abraded pieces had been carefully sorted. This 
double loss must likewise be incurred in sending gold abroad to 
pay debts in states where the goid standard prevailed. In this 
state of things an additional circumstance began to have a 
deranging effect. The heavy demand for silver for export to the 
East during the two years just prior to 1865 bade fair finally to 
deprive Belgium of the little silver she had left, 

■ EngUih Riferl am Depreeialiam ザ Silver, 1876, Appendix, pp. 102-106. 
• Cttlfirtna mumilain tnltt la SttgifHt, la France, tie.. Profit- Virbaux, Statue 
I, 1S65. tnd Dtcimtntt rdalifi i la QmeUicH menJlairt, pp. 206 tt tff. 



CHAPTER III. 



SWISS MONETARY HISTORY, 1848-1860. 



For the present purpose, it is unnecessary to study the mone- 
tary history of Switzerland farther back than 1848. Prior to 
that date, the great number and variety of the native monetary 
systems effectually precluded all mutual circulation of coin 
between the various cantons. No less than eleven monetary units 
might have been counted in Switzerland, including four different 
kinds of livres and seven kinds of florins, beside the French 
franc, which had been adopted by Geneva as early as 1838.' 
Moreover, many of the native systems had suffered debase- 
ment, and their coins were little more than tokens.* The situa- 
tion, in fact, very closely resembled that existing in Germany, 



the creation of the monetary union of 1857, and the 



improvement into the old systems only threw a more glaring 
light upon the fearful confusion everywhere obtaining. 

By the Bundesvetfassung of 1848, the cantons were, among 
other things, deprived of the old right to separate coinage sys- 
tems, the sole control of monetary affairs being appropriated to 
the central government. Art. 36 of the Bundesverfassung ran aa 
follows : 

The exercise of all rights included in the regulation of the coinage 
belongs to the Union.) 

This principle was later reaffirmed in Art. 38 of the Federal 
Constitution of May 29, 1874.* 

Thus all coinage rights were carefully reserved to the state. 
】t was not, however, until more than a year after the adoption of 

■CHERBDLlEZ.Za QuatiBM mmUlaire in Saiiit, Journal dti ieonamisUi, i860 



•See SOETBBBR, JDit GM/ragt und dertm EinJIuu anf dot Miinxavm 4tr 
handellreibenJen LSndtr, in ZnOcAtift/ur dit geiamte Staatswistentchiifi, t86a, p. 79. 



*See for text Bubckkakdt-Bisckopf, Dit Sckweiuritche Miin%ttieHet6u*t uH 
1S48, p. 3- 

* For text ice Vincbnt, Slate and Federal Gavtmmtnt in Stoitttrland, p. 204. 
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the Burtdesverfassung of 1 848 that the rights secured by Art. 
36 were embodied in appropriate legislation. The law of May 
7, 1850,' adopted the French monetary system in the following 
words,* precisely similar to those of the law of 1803 : 

Five gnms of gilver .9 fine constitnte the Swiss monetary unit under 
the Dame fntnc* 

It was further specified, by Art. 8 of the law of 18 50, that 
such foreign silver coins as were minted in sufficiently close 
conformity with the French system might be granted a legal 
status as regular media for the payment of debts. Accordingly, 
the use of the silver five-franc, two- franc, one- franc, one-half 
franc pieces 01 trance, Belgium, Sardinia, Parma, the Cisalpine 
Republic, and the old Kingdom of Italy was legalized by the law 
of June 16, 1852. Under the law of 1850, silver five-franc 



the amount of 2^ millions of francs were soon struck. 



and foreign coin eked out this scanty circulation.* Thus, by 
1854, the monetary reform had made some progress. But, by 
this latter year, and, to a considerable extent, even before that 
date, the effects of the new gold were beginning to be felt in 
Switzerland, as well as in France and in Belgium. In order to 
understand these effects, it will be necessary to devote some 
attention to an aspect of the law of 1850 that we have not yet 
discussed. 

Arts. 2 and 3 of the law of 1850 were as follows : ， 
Art. 3. The franc shall be divided into one huudred (100) Rappe (cen- 
timca). 

'Art. 3. The Swiss denominations of coin shftll be ； 
a. In silver: 



' For text *ee Handth-Arckiv, 1S50, pp. 531 tt tig. ■ Art. 1. 
•For account ol the roonetaiy debate leading to the action described in the text 
fcc BURCKKAKDT-BiscHOh'F. antt cil., p. 4., also Soetbeer, anit tit., p. So. 
* Haupt, Hitteirt men/lain de ffetit Tempi. Pari', 1884, pp. 38 5 el tig. 
*H»mdib-Artkiti. 1850. p. $33- 




The five-franc piece. 
The two-fnuic piece. 
The one- franc piece. 



The half- franc piece (50 Rappe). 
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b. In token coinage : 

The twenty- Rappe piece. 
The ten-Rappe piece. 
The five- Rappe piece. 

The two- Rappe piece. 
The Rappe piece. 
(In gold n6[ie,) 

I Thus the Swiss law of 1850 merely carried to its logical ou(- 
\ come the French law of 1803. It based the monetary system 
exclusively on silver. It made no provision for gold coins upon 
any terms; nor were these latter provided for in the law of 
1852, which regulated the rate at which foreign coin might be 
received. But, as French silver coin had been made legal 
money in Switzerland, it naturally came about that French gold 
should, in the minds of the people, be placed on the same basis 
as French silver.' People easily became accustomed to the use 
of the decimal system and of the franc, both of which had for a 
long time been familiar to them. When the new gold began 
energetically to push silver out of circulation in France and to 
display its greater adaptability to commercial needs it was, in 
Switzerland as elsewhere, welcomed as a valuable auxiliary to 
expanding business. 

In vain did the law of 1850 refrain from fixing the value of gold coins in 

silver. .... In vain did it formally recognize as unit the silver franc 

In vain did it tfaus implicitly give to every creditor the right to demand pay- 
raeni in this sort of money [silver J: the force of circumstances, stronger than 
law, imposed [upon Switzerland] the French monetary system with all its 
coDsetiuences.* 

As the Swiss people became accustomed to a more and more 
extensive use of French gold, and as the French system became 
more deeply rooted in Switzerland, it grew the more easy to 
extend to Switzerland the movement which was replacing 
French silver with new gold. This process first began to be 
noticeable in 1854-5. Swiss banking houses were actively 

' See So ET BEER, ante lit., pp. %%, S3 ,t ttq. 

■Chsbbuu£Z, La Qutilion monitairt in SuUie, Journal da £eenoKiisUs, i860, 
I, p. 41. 
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engaging in collecting and exporting Swiss silver coins as well 
as whatever foreign silver coins were in circulation.' It is only 
just to add that dealing in gold was becoming almost a necessity 
in the Swiss banking business, since gold was so extensively used 
in France that remittances were usually made in that metal, and 
objections to remittances in silver five- franc pieces were com- 
mon. During 1855, the disappearance of the new Swiss coin 
became very apparent, and good silver coins of all sorts and 
denominations were certainly becoming very scarce ― so much 
so that, in many regions, debts were regularly paid, even at this 
early date, in gold. In 1854 (December 18), the legislature 
discussed the situation carefully but could not bring itself to 
take any step. It, however, declared that it would on no 
account pursue the policy of admitting gold coin at officially 
determined values* 

Duringall this early period the public discussion of the gold and 
silver question was active. Much the same division of opinion 
existed as in France, and French economists not infre(|uently 
joined in the work of assisting the Swiss to select a suitable 
monetary system. ^ Everywhere the feeling was prevalent that 
the monetary system should be uniform with that of the neigh- 
boring countries, but to the agitation for the admission of French 
gold at 3 fixed rate was added the cry for a lower fineness of the 
silver coin. After the ofhcial discussions of 1854, the subject 
was temporarily allowed by the government to rest ； but this did 
not meet the wishes of the people, who were desirous of seeing 
the problem settled. In 1856 it was accord! nirtv resumed by 
the Bundesrath, and expressions of opinion were received from 
the Chambers of Commerce of Zurich and other places, as well 
as from many mercantile and banking associations ― notably 
those of Berne and Basel.* Speiscr, the monetary expert 

'See SoETBEER, ante cit., p. S4. 

、 Beliekaft da BumJisralhei vom 14 Juli, i8S4, also B OBC KH AR DT- B I SCROPF, 
amit tit., p. 7. 

*See TcferencM given in chap. [ ； alto /HOVigint-BlaU o( Baiel, Feb. i-Much 5, 
1854, for guld side of the •rgunient. 

*See BUKCXHARUT-ttlscKOFF, ana tit., p. 7. 
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formerly active in pushing through the law of 1850, urged, in a 
document which received the support of the Bank of Zurich (of 
which Speiser had been a director) , the admission of gold. He 
further argued strongly for a fineness of .8 for silvet.' But, 
although the process of driving out silver was still going on at a 
rapid rate, the assembly merely announced tbe opinion that " it 



is best to hold fast to the coinage system based on silver as 
heretofore and not at present to enter upon the admission of 
gold at official rates."' 

This timid utterance did not find much favor. The com- 
munication of Speiser, just referred to, was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Swiss Bankvorstelterschaft (Bank Directors' Asso- 
ciation), which, led by Ott-Trumpler and other bankers and 
financiers, began an agitation through pamphlets and the press. 
Other banks and financial institutions of various sorts were not 
slow to follow suit. The result was that soon the old basis was 
almost completely discarded in common trade. All commerce 
was by tacit agreement based on the so-called •' Bankvaluta," 
and bills of exchange were accordingly drawn in " francs of 
France ； " in other words, they were practically made payable in 
French gold. 

So far did this usage prevail that at length, although 
five- franc pieces were slightly more plentiful in 185S, even the 
government was able to overlook it no longer. In 1859, the 
BundtsraA finally brought itself to acknowledge in the following 
terms the part played by gold in the circulation : "The 



national and cantonal treasuries can no longer withstand the 
urgency of circumstances ； the gold standard has become matter 
of fact, whereas the silver standard remains standing only on 
paper, and one can without exa^eration assume that nine tenths 
of all transactions in Switzerland are performed by means of 
gold, and especially through the agency of the 20-franc pieces." * 
Having once been brought to this point, the Swiss finance 
リぼ, p. 9- 

'See SOF-TBEKR, anlt Hi., p. 84. and Bi'rckhaki>t-Bischoff, amtt til,, p. 8. 

， SUETBEER, aKlt tit., p. 85. 
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department found further steps comparatively easy. September 
30, 1859, the cantonal governments, banking establishments, and 
economists received from the department a circular propounding* 
five questions, on the relative merits of the bimetallic, gold, and 
silver standards.* Of the fifty replies all save three condemned 
the existing system, and for the larger number urged the uncon- 
ditional extension of the legal-tender quality to French gold 
coin.* 

The great opportunity offered to the controversialists by 
the prospect of action on the part of the Bundesrath was not 
n^lected. The controversy between journalists and pamphlet- 
eers increased in violence.' All this was not without its effect 
on the Federal Council. Its report briefly reviewed the situa- 
tion created by the invasion ol the new gold, and surveyed the 
monetary problem as existing in the various countries of the 
world. It was fully recognized that, as at present constituted, 
the Swiss monetary system was almost dependent upon the 
French ； and the report entered at great length into the complex 
relations resulting from this state of things.* In general the 
belief that an expectant attitude could no longer be profitably 
sustained was expressed. It was impossible to exclude gold. 
The report therefore thought best to admit it at a fixed rate, 
thus practically adopting the French double standard, while at 
the same time a lower fineness for subsidiary coin was recom- 
mended. A draft of an arriti to this effect was submitted. 

These propositions of the federal council were made the 
subject of a report by a committee of the national assembly of 
January 14, i860. After a study of the French law of 1803, it 
nounced the opinion that the French double standard owed 
existence to an unintentional blunder in legislation. In the 
■Far leit tee Chekbuuez, " La Question mon^laite en Suisse," JsHmal dtt 
£tBliamilttl, 1860, i. t, p. 4a. 

• In the BoUthuft dtt Bundttratkt vem j/. Dtt., iSji). 

■See Dolably Keller, GelJ- uh4 SUbtrfragt. i860; Dii Mumverkallnisit dtr 
SikwtiM, vcm O. T.. 1859： La QuetiUn mon/laire en Suiiu, CmMVUr.t, Jemmal Ja 
£eatismiltfi, i860, i. I, p. 40 stg.; FisciiRR, Geld uhJ SUtrr, tine AnhPorl, u. s. w. 

♦See Chbrbuliez, ante eit. 
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words of the report, the existence of the double standard was an 
involuntary result of the law of 1803. Such a blunder, tt was 
thought, should not be repeated by the Swiss federal assembly.' 
" We adopt the gold standard," said the report, "In submission 
to a necessity which springs from the history of nifidern civiliza- 
tion."' Nevertheless, it was believed that such a step as the 
coinage of gold would be hazardous for so small a country, and 
adherence to the policy of admitting gold coins struck after the 
French standard was therefore considered expedient. The 
decrease in the fineness of silver coin, proposed by the Botschaft, 
was supported by the report of the committee, and the standard 



of ,8 was advocated ； although it was recognized that such a 
step would lay Switzerland open to the charge of having, by 
implication at least, completely abandoned the silver standard. 

The report of the committee was, in general, well received ； 
but the bill passed upon it, and soon after submitted by the 
federal council to the national council, contained, among other 
modifications, an explicit statement that the Swiss monetary unit 
should m future be expressed only in its "quintuple value," the 
five-franc piece. This innovation did not meet with the approval 
of the Conseil des も la!s、 and, January 30, the suppression of this 
new clause was recommended by a committee of the Conseil.^ 
In accordance with this view, the Arriti in its final form, and 
with the objectionable clause eliminated, was introduced on the 
following day, January 31, i860, and received the legislative 
approval. It substantially followed the report of the committee 
of the 14th inst. Two days later, on February 2, i860, a sup- 
plementary act authorizing the coinage of i million francs in 
one-franc pieces and 2 million francs in two-franc pieces, at the 
new fineness, was passed.: 



Henceforward Switzerland, even more than previous to the 
law of i860, was to find in France a monetary arbiter. The first 
direct step toward the formation of the Latin Union had been 
taken. 




■ Balttkaft, anU tit., pp. lo <f itf. 
■/(drf, p.ii. 



>See CHEkBULiEZ, mie cU. 
' For l«t tec mj. 
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THE COINAGE DIFFICULTIES LEADING TO THE FORMATION 
OF THE LATIN UNION. 1860-1865. 

After the French Commission of 1858 had rendered its 
report, public opinion in France remained for some time in an 
uncrystallized condition. The monetary controversy, however, 
lost none of its violence. Nor was the source of inconvenience 
removed, for the exportation of silver subsidiary coin continued, 
and the absorptive power of the Orient apparently did not 
diminish. Consequently a solution of the monetary problem 
became more and more a pressing necessity. By 1 860, it began 
to be seen that energetic action on the subject must not be 
delayed, and, if possible, should not be confined to France, but 
should be taken by her in concert with the other countries pos- 
sessing the same monetary system. Among these, Belgium and 
Switzerland were naturally most conspicuous. 

As we have just seen, the need for change in the monetary 
system had been forced upon the attention of Swiss legislators 
by the invasion of French gold, and, upon the recommendation 
of the Swiss commission of 1859, the law of January 31, i860, 
had lowered the fineness of Swiss silver coin, of denominations 
lower than five francs, to .8. The result of this measure might 
easily have been foreseen. Recoinage was immediately begun, 
and, by the end of 1863, no less then 7 million francs in two- 
franc pieces and 3.5 million francs in one-franc pieces 一 a total 
of 10.5 million francs* 一 had been struck. These being of a 
reduced fineness and containing 10 per cent, less fine silver than 
the French and Belgian coins of the same denomination, although 
exactly resembling them in weight, appearance, etc., were, of 
course, imported into France and Belgium in no inconsiderable 
amounts ； and there served to displace the old coins which, when 

' CatJIrtntt mmitaire tntri la Btlgiftit, l» Franct, rltaht, tt la Smui, 1S74, Siamtt 
dm w/m— Amntxt B, p. 72. 
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melted and exported, yielded a satisfactory profit.' During the 
two years that had elapsed since the report of the commission 
of 185s, the idea of the single gold standard had been slowly 
but steadily gaining ground, and public opinion bad now nearly 
discarded silver as the possible basis of a monetary system." 
This evolution, which was taking place in Belgium and Switzer- 
land as well as in France, led, in the first- mentioned country, to 
the great debate of the early part of 1861, which, as has been 
observed in chapter II, resulted in the repudiation of the legisla- 
tive measures of a decade before and the reSstablishment of the 
nominally double, but really single gold, standard on the same 
basis as then existing in France. But, having reached the same 
basis as France, the Belgian chambers dared go no further along 
the progressive course of action mapped out by the Swiss law 
of i860. It was deemed best to wait, for it was not at all 
unreasonable to suppose that France would, in the immediate 
future, take decisive steps tending to place her monetary system 
on a more stable basis. 

As we have noted, continual agitation was maintained by the 
press, and the exjjort of small silver coin was considered a 
serious matter. Moreover, demands for a remedy were becoming 
strenuous. Twice in the session of the first semester of 1861 
did the French S/nat devote its attention to the monetary ques- 
tion on the occasion of two petitions. The first of these docu- 
ments demanded demonetization of the 50-centinie pieces and 
the substitution of coins of 20, 40, 60, and So centimes.' But, 
although the author spoke vaguely "of the total lack of silver 
coins which renders the payment of unimportant demands 
difficult," he failed to suggest any remedy or to show how the 

' "The tilver piece of five francs disappcBred Gnt, uid very (oon the fraclional 
coii]iiKTe，inUieiTtnTii,BttrBCled(nitside,Mul Ihe necessary qoanlit; ttt Iraclional lilvcr 
coin that dimiaUhed to the great detrimeDl of (mall tT<uuaction«." ― MesMge of Ihe 
Fedenl Council of Switzerland of February 3, 1866. See aln Jcmmal As £eam- 
miiftt, iSM, に 2, p. 284： Laughmn, flitlery af BimitallUm in Ikt Uniltd Staltt., pp. 
147 tl stq. ； and CoSTES, Notts el Tabltaux pour Strvir a F £fuih de la QuttticH maitl- 
tairi, pp. 6, 7. 

'See the Paris Con stitutionnti, December t, 1S59 ； Salul public (of Lyons), Jan- 
uary9,l3,and 17, and March 22, 1S60 ; Courrier de Lyon, March 13 and 23, 1S60; 
%ito,Jeumal dti EconomisUt 1860, に 3, %. 

l£a Criii mlndlaire, Jeumal da Seanamistes, 1S61, li. I, pp. 55. 
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substitution of coins oi lower denomination for the 50-centiine 
9 would do away with the evil. Notwithstanding the fact 
t the petition itself was not to the point, it served to afford 
an opportunity for the monetary debate which had long been 
expected. On May 25, 1861, the question was discussed, and 
M. Dumas made an appeal for the adoption of the policy 
already pursued by Switzerland-— that of recognizing the five- 
franc piece as the unit and reducing the fineness of all coins of 
lower denomination.' He urged the chamber to " seize the prob- 
lem by the forelock and declare that henceforward the five -franc 
piece shall alone possess the conditions of fineness which the one- 
franc piece, as well as all the subsidiary coins, has hitherto pos- 
sessed, and that, with the exception of the five-franc piece, silver 
coins shall be struck with a real value a little below their face value." 

No decisive action on this petition was taken, and the next 
day* a much stronger one was brought in. This embodied in 
the form of a request the ideas expressed by M. Dumas on the 
preceding day, and they accordingly again received his warmest 
support. Much opposition was manifested by Chevalier, the 
champion of the single silver standard, as well as by others, but 
to no avail. M. Dumas proposed that the petition be placed in 
the hands of the Ministry of Finance for action. His view pre- 
vailed, and it was generally recommended that immediate action 
be taken, for the uncertainty in regard to the monetary future 
was already productive of great inconvenience to the bank,， as 
well as to business and other interests. 

No time was lost by the ministry, and on June 15, less than 
two weeks after the close of the legislative debate in Belgium, a 
Dew commission was ordered by M. de Forcade, minister of 
finance. Thus it seemed that the "expectant attitude" of Bel- 
gium was about to be justified by a positive measure. It was not 
long before the commission brought in its verdict. Its work had 
been carefully outlined for it as being : 
• /tU., pp. 6, 7. * May 36. 

(Fof MCOttnt of the dilEcnltle* of ttie bank, tetj^maldet £taM»mitttt, 1861, j. 
I, p. 86tfMf. 



2. To examine the consequences of this situation and the nature of the 
inconveniences occasioned thereby. 

3. To point out the measures which it would be useful to take in order that 
the fractional silver coin might satisfy the needs of the circulaiion and suffice 
for the payment of salaries and furnish the small chajige required In business. 

Thus the field of discussion was not so indefinite as that 
allowed the preceding commission (that of 1858). On July 10, 
1861, the commission recommended the maintenance of the five- 
franc piece at the fineness of .900 and the reduction of the new 
fractional coin to .835 in fineness.' 
' The suggestions of the commission were not immediately 
acted upon. Either the Corps Ugislatif via too timid, or the war 
prospects diverted attention from what were regarded as minor 
considerations, or it was thought that, on all accounts, a some- 
what longer delay, in order to see if some change in the eastern 
trade might not affect the problem, would be preferable to imme- 
diate action. The work of the commission was not, however, 
destined to be fruitless. Little more than a month had elapsed, 
after the rendering of the report, when Italy practically embodied 
' its suggestions in a new monetary system by the law of August 
' 24, 1862.' It must not be supposed that the work of the com- 
mission had suggested to Italy the idea of lowering the fineness 
of her subsidiary coin. The Italian law had, in fact, been pro- 
posed as early as June 9,， but the report of the French commis- 
sion and the prevailing opinion that these suggestions would 
certainly be acted upon by France and Belgium unquestionably 
had considerable weight in bringing about the passage of the 
law. In Italy, as in Belgium, the new political independence 
and need of unification and consolidation made steps toward a 
uniform monetary system seem prime requisites to constituting 
a new nation. The various Italian states, prior to the establish- 
ment of independence, had, like the Swiss cantons, each possessed 
1 See Rapfert di la Committiait Charglt tP^fuditr la Qutitim dt Fktatan mafi- 
tairt, Paris, 1869, p. 3； also Prodt Vertaux tl Rapport 4t ta Cemmittin manitmin 
Puis, 1864, p. 4. 

■Compare Rtperi ゲ VnUti Slattt Mtnttary Cemmiuiem, toI. i. p. 253. 
1 See JDarmmatts relatifi i la QutitioH menitaire, BrnueU, 【S6B, pp. 6, 7. 
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a separate system of coinage and eacb had apparently prized it 
highly as a symbol of autonomy. But, with the desire for uni- 
formity came the necessity either of selecting one of the old 
systems or of adopting a new one which should be of universal 
application. Fortunately, Sardinia already possessed the French 
decimal system. It was no more than natural that the state of 
Victor Emanuel should give to united Italy its monetary system 
as well as its sovereign ； while the desire to compliment the 
French, to whose aid so much had been due, in a way peculiarly 



grateful to Napoleon, no doubt had full weight. Only in Sar- 
dinia and Placentia had the French system obtained, prior to the 
law of August 24, which imposed it upon the whole peninsula.' 

By Art. I, a coinage system exactly similar to that ot 
France with the lire as unit was provided for. The gold coins 
and the silver five-franc pieces were to be of the same fineness 
as the French 一 ,900 一 but the silver coins of denominations ' 
lower than five francs were to be .835 fine. Silver five-lire 
(five-franc) pieces were granted full legal-tender power. Also, 
the coins of the three other countries which later constituted the 
Latin Union were granted a legal circulation in Italy, and the retire- 
ment of all non-decimal gold, silver, and bronze was decreed." 

The importance of this action on the part of Italy was con- 
siderable. As the fineness of .835 was later adopted by the 
Latin Union, this early action enabled Italy to get the start with 
her coinage, and when the cffurs forci came, in 1866, she was able, 
by reason of the mutual reception accorded by the countries of 
the union to each others' coins, to exchange her coins of lower 
fineness for what were left of the old French and Belgian silver 
coins tiot yet withdrawn.' The law of 1862 had no sooner been 
passed than Italy went vigorously to work at the task of sup- 



iting the old coins of the different states of the peninsula 



'Compare Haupt, HUltirt moMiiairt d* A'»trt Ttmps, pp. 264 tiseq.; CoSTBS. 
Natti tt Tailtaux peur Servir i rktudt dt la Quistian mon"ai", pp. 50 el stg. ； and 
Report of United Utatts Monetary iSttwmhiion, vol. i, pp. 2^'2 tt seq. 

'Owing to the e&labllshment n! the lorso forzoso this operation was not completed 
until the end uf lilH5. by wbich lime J.'i.l million o{ gold, boz.b million o( silver, and 
18.3 million ol bronie had been retired and recoinccl after the new system. 

， Compare Coxtes, Notit tl Tailtaux, anlt til., pp. 50, $1. 
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new ones patterned after the French, and by the end of 1865 had 

coined as follows : ' 

Gold SD1CI 5-Iruc* tUrs 

1862 - - 39,097,560 1. 964,435 1. a.og8,39S 1. .goo fine 

1863 - 66.025,300 32.082.873 .835 " 

1864 - - 13,172,600 6oi,93S 30,696.351 .835 " 

1865 - 68,705,190 4,oio,83S 41,937.106 .835 " 

During tfae same period, old coins were withdrawn as fol- 
lows : * 

Gold Sibct 

186a '.493.7' 7 1. 8,315,535 1. 

1863 4,704,616 61,340,092 

'864 7,166,524 54.455.431 

1865 11^4,356 116.182,609 

Thus, the establishment of the new monetary system of Italy 
was already well under way at the time of the first meeting of 
the Latin Convention. 

In the meantime, nothing was being officially done in France. 
Public opinion continued stron^lv to favor the gold basis and 
" the economic world was in accord in recognizing the impossi- 
bility of the double standard." 3 Beside the two petitions which 
had directly led to the appointment of the French Commission 
of 1862, various other attempts to induce governmental action 
had been made, and a particularly comprehensive petition by 
M. Le6n, in which he set forth the necessity of a formal gold 
standard, had been presented to the chambers in June, 1 862.* 
As has already been observed, all this was to no purpose. ， The 
process of sorting out the less worn of the subsidiary coins for 
exportation,* which had already reached an advanced sti^e in 
1862, went vigorously on during the year succeeding the report 
of the commission. In October 1863, the invasion of the 
' Cenftrtnct meniiairt tntrt la Belgiqnt, la Frantt, tit., Pnttis- Verba mx, iSji, 
Anntxt C, pp. 74, 75. 
- rt", p- 97- 

3 Ou en at la CHtt mmilairt, Jmntal tUt Atgrnfmiila, 1861, ii. I, p. 18. 
*See Menitatr, June 5, 1 86a, for report. For text tee Jmrmal in £t»m»miiitt, 
t66a, ii. I, pp. 133 <r Mf. 

set Kafptrt dt la (^mittim dt tSbi, amtt cU. 

*Do MonmaUi DivisuMMttirti, •m/tumai 4*t AtMumitla, 1861, ii. i,pp.4t6(fHf. 
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French circulation by new Italian coin had already proceeded 
sufficiently far to be regarded as an additional danger.' 

The hope that some alteration in the course of the trade which 
was driving silver to the East would come about, seemed to be 
signally disappointed (as may be seen from the table of imports 
and exports of gold and silver already given in chapter I.),' 
We have, moreover, already reviewed the history of the coinage 
down to i860, and noted the sharp decline in the coinage of 
silver during the decade i850~【86o. In i860， the coinage of < 
five -franc and two-franc pieces sank to zero. This cessation / 
marked probably the greatest extension attained in the use of f 
gold at any time during French history, although it was not ！ 
until 1863 that the extreme lower limit of the total annual coin- 
agc of silver was reached. It is scarcely necessary to recall why 
the suspension of the coinage of five-franc and two-franc pieces 
is noteworthy. These were the only stiver coins at all used 10 
transactions of any importance, and when the coinage of five- 
ftanc pieces was resumed in 1861, it indicated that silver was 
again being used (albeit to an extremely slight degree) in busi- 
ness. On this account, the decrease in subsidiary silver coinage 
was the more noteworthy, since it was a striking indication of the 
great lack of subsidiary coin which was now causing so much 
uneasiness. The coinage for these years may be thus summed up: 



1863 
1864 



- 428,452.425 む- 8,034,198 fi 

98,216.400 2,518,049 

- 214,341.990 2.519.397 

2io,33o,£40 329,610 

- 273,843,765 7,196,609 

t6i,886,83S 9,S3S^4 



The flow of silver to the East did not diminish but, on the 
contrary, largely increased. Whereas the excess of imports of 
silver into British India was 90.9 million rupees in 1862, it rose 
in 1863, to 125.5 and in 1864, to 127,9, The price of silver 
continued obstinately high as compared with gold. 

"'1* SyiUme monAaire Fian jail," /aurmai At も tentmitUt, U. 3, pp. i^iluq. 
■See alto Appendix IV. 
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Under these circumstances, no improvemeat in the monetary - 
situation could be expected until either (i) the ratio should change 
or (2) some legislative step should be taken. Of the first mode of 
relief there seemed little to be expected. Consequently, agita- 
tion for the adoption of the report of the commission of 1862 
was renewed and, in response to popular outcry, the Corps 
Ugisla^ overcame its timidity so far as concerned the coins of 
50 centimes and 20 centimes." 

The law of May 24, i S64, adopted, with regard to these coins, 
the recommendations of the latest commission, lowering their 
fineness to .8 ス！： and commanding the retirement and recoinage 
of the old types, while restricting the legal tender quality of the 
sew coins to twenty francs at a payment, and ordering a coinage 
of but 30 millions. It was desired " that there should be created 
in each country a fractional silver coinage having a nominal 
value greater than its real value in such wise as to guarantee it 
from all exportation and without its nommal value being able to 
tempt to counterfeiting." ■ The object of the law was, however, 
not attained. 

Owing to the difference in fineness between the French and 
Swiss coin {the latter being but .800 fine), it had been profitable 
to substitute Swiss for French and even for Italian coins. France 
had been the only country to take a decisive step toward 
remedying this situation. Even before the passage of her law 
of May 24, 1864, she had, by the decree of April 14, 1864, shut 
out the Swiss coins from tbe customs offices, etc., tiius more or 
less discrediting them in all countries where the franc system 
prevailed, レば culation was impeded, and the ancient and precious 
uniformity so long enjoyed by France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
had vanished. Frontier trade was impeded, and travelers were 
subjected to inconvenience. 

The situation was now more complex than ever before. While 

'The goTcrnmeDt proposed to apply the new measures lo all silver coin* of 
deuominationi leu than five franca. Tbii wm nturowed by tbe committee of Ibe 
Carpi Ugislatif to the 50 and ao-ceothtie plecei. 

'RafpoH dt M. Gmtin, DifiuU a> Carps Lieidalif, dlpotl It »S AvriliS64 \Moti- 
ttur, Avril 39). 
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the changed fineness of the coin in Switzerland, Italy, and France 
in some measure hindered export of subsidiary coin, and the 
lack of such coin had become extremely vexatious, the new 
difficulties were affecting Belgium most seriously.' Whereas 
Switzerland had a coinage .800 6ne, Italy one of ,835 fineness, / 
and France some coins of .goo and some of .835 fine, Belgium/ 
still retained the old fineness of .goo, and admitted the French 
coins to full circulation. Coins of the other two states might 
also be found in the Belgian circulation. Belgium, as already 
shown in an earlier chapter, began to suffer more acutely than 
any of her neighbors. 

The new law, as has been said, had not helped France. Less 
than eight of the 30 millions authorized were emitted in 1864, and 
less than nine millions in 1865. These small coinages were, as fast 
as they made their appearance, absorbed by speculators who, by 
various manipulations, were able to effect exchanges, and reap 
their profit in the old way, although- this process was attended 
with greater difficulty than prior to the passage of the restrictive 
French law* It began to be seen that the only way out of 
existing troubles would be by concerted action. The idea of 
international monetary action was not a new one. It had already 
been acted upon in the German convention of 1857, and had 
rapidly become the program of a considerable body of mone- 
tary theorists メ A union between Belgium, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland, for mutual regulation of the coinaire on some basis, 
was urged very stron^lv from many quarters. 

As Belgium had been the greatest sufferer, it was natural 
that the first overtures should come from her. In the earlier 
part of 1855, she accordingly made proposals to France. They 
were gladly entertained, and invitations to a joint monetary con- 
ference were accepted by Italy and Switzerland. 

■Sec Fauciiilli **I ノ L.nion roon£l,ire Laline, Sun Ilitloire," in Annalo dt 
l'£aU lOre Jet Sfitnctt FgliHqmts, I'>ri». (JeloUr iBMi. p. Jti. 

•Compare Serricnv, " (Ibservaiioiu criti'|ues »ur la C''nventi(>n nujiiflaire dn 
23 Deoember iSfiJ,' Rtvui Criit^nt, vol. xkxiv, itfb9, pf. 439 tl uq. 

ISee Srtmt CenUnfvraint. Octolicr Ii)6 & 
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THE MONETARY CONVENTION OF 1865. 



The chain of events which made the organization of some 
species of monetary league a necessity has now been sufficiently 
discussed. The semblance of monetary uniformity possessed by 
the states represented at the' monetary convention of 1865 only 
intensified the annoyances to which their commercial relations 
were subjected, while the technical excellence of the franc 
system led the states to desire its continuance. Moreover, a 
departure from it was admitted to be almost impossible. The 
new coinage of Italy, the close commercial relations of France 
and Belgium, as well as the nature of their stocks of coin, and 
the monetary dependence of Switzerland on France, bound the 
three smaller countries to France by the tie of a common interest 
Nor was France willing that the bond should be broken. We 
need not recapitulate the political and economic interests which 
led her to desire an extension of her coinage system ； it is 
enough that they were many and vital.' 

In order to gain a comprehensive understanding of the con- 
vention of 1865, we shall first consider the question of standard 
in so far as it occupied the time of the delegates, taking up 1 1 1 



the history of the bimetallic discussion in the convention, and 
pointing out every instance in which this subject was touched 
upon, and (2) the arguments tn favor of and against the single 
gold standard. It will then be possible to consider the technical 
points in regard to the stiver five-franc pieces, the gold coin, add 
the subsidiary silver, as well as the various minor provisions of 
the treaty as evolved in the convention. 

'The fiiit meeting of the convention of 1865 tru held on November 10, and lu 
work wu completed in five nbiequenl nieetiiig* held retpecdvely on Norembcr 



December I, December 6, December 31, and DecembcT 33. Tlie ddeg»tei wm 
eleven in number, two from Belginm four from Fnuice, two from Italy, mm) Hum boa 
Switierland. 
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The Speech with which M. de Parieu opened the first meet- 
ing' hinted obscurely at the question of the standard, but did not 
propound it as by any means the most important point to be 
considered. He seemed rather to regard the minor problem of 
the silver subsidiary coin as the real crux. This was eminently 
natural, France had seen her silver five-franc pieces disappear 
from circulation without feeling the slightest regret, and it was 
only when the difficulties and conflicting legislative measures of 
the various countries, in regard to the disappearance of subsidi- 
ary coin, had sharply called her attention to the dangers of the 
situation, that she had come to regard the state of things as in 
any sense alarming. It was Dot strange, therefore, that France 
did not regard the question of the standard as of primary impor- 
tance. Her subsequent attitude showed that the preservation 
of the status quo was what she believed to be most advantageous 
and expedient. Hence the list of eight questions for discussion 
read at the close of the president's speech did not include under 
any of its categories the slightest mention of the bimetallic 
question, but concerned itself almost wholly with subsidiary coin. 

The attitude of the foreign delegates was entirely different. 
In replying to the president's speech, each of the countries repre- 
sented indicated succinctly Its preference for the gold standard, 
thus coining close to the real question at issue.* It was categor-z 
ically laid down by Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland that the 
coming treaty must, in order to remedy efficaciously the real 
difficulties, take some definite action in prescribing a standard 
Owing to the general demand for a formal recognition of the 
problem, the president therefore added to the list of eight ques- 
tions a ninth, in which this problem was proposed. It was, 
however, not until a late stage of the first meeting that oppor- 
tunity was offered for a consideration of the bimetallic question. 
The debate was then chiefly sustained by M. Kregltnger who, in 
B long address, detailed the considerations which bad led bis 

' Canfmtue mmiiUdrt iiUtm»ti»Mait tnire la Bttgifrnt, la Frantt, tltoHt, it la 
Smiut, Preeli- Vtri*Kx, 186}, Sianii i, pp. 3 My. 

*Rii.,Slamtt I, pp. 1 ttttf. *MtL, Seanti I, pp. 30 etuq. 



government (the Belgian) to prefer a single gold standard.' 
In closing, he made a formal demand for such a standard.* 

The demand thus made by Belgium was warmly supported 
by the Swiss dciegates. Nevertheless it was maintained by France 
that the question of standard had no place, save incidentally, in 
the deliberations, and the representatives of the smaller countries 
were requested to secure more definite instructions on the scope 
which their governments desired to give to the treaty. M. de 
Parieu even declared that "the necessity of henceforth adopting 
a single sUndard would be an obstacle to the understanding 
which it would, in the meantime, be so desirable to establish ノ' i 

The next reference to the subject is found in the proceedings 
of the second meeting, when Italy formally announced, through 
J her representatives, a desire for a single gold standard. No 
opportunity, however, was given for discussion of the subject at 
this time, nor was the matter again alluded to until near the close 
of the third session, when M. de Parieu expressed his regret that 
the problem of the standard had not received a more thorough 
treatment/ This, however, merely called forth from the dele- 
gates of the three smaller governments the reply that they had 
already urged the adoption of gold. The final reference made 
to the standard during the convention was tn the course of the 
discussion oft the preamble of the treaty, when Feer-Herzog, a 
Swiss delegate, expressly pointed out that the treaty was not 
" intended to give a new sanction to the principle of the double 
standard." This opiaion was confirmed by the president, and 
the matter was not again touched upon.; 

Little need be said in regard to the definite arguments on one 
side or the other of the gold and silver question. They were 
not stated at great length. Most of the important points urged 
were raised in the speech of M. Kreglingcr, the Belgian dele- 
gate, to which reference has already been made. These argu- 
ments have been discussed in chapter 11, but it may be well 
here to recapitulate them briefly. They were these : 

'UiJ.,Sianre l, pp. a I -30. • /UJ., Siante I, pp. 30, 31, 

3 Ibid., Stance ),p. 30. * I6iJ., Sianee i, pp. 7a rfjiv- Ubid., JUiNf 4, p. 89. 
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1. That the so-called bimetallic regime did not maintain in 
concurrent circulation the two metals.' 

2. That it exposed the countries which used it, and particu- 
larly Belgium, to a progressively depreciating standard of value.' 

3. That it subjected the various countries to an alternating 
standard of value which produced financial stringency : ^ a) By 
draining specie from the bank reserves ； b ヽ by thus forcing the 
banks to raise their rate of discount. 

The other delegates who mentioned the subject did not 
attempt to enter into any extended discussion of the points at 
issue. M. Peer-Herzog, indeed, expressed a belief that the sin- 
gle gold standard was best suited to the future needs of a grow- 
ing commerce, but be did not attempt to support his position 
by argument. 

On the other side tittle was said. To the wish of the smaller 
countries for gold was opposed the desire of France for a double 
standard, while no arguments were advanced in support of her 
position save that the double standard had " rendered her great 
services " aad that it would " lend itself to the possibilities of the 
future and to the needs of commerce ノ' 

It is certainly remarkable that the discussion of the most 
vital problems presented to the delegates should have been passed 
over in this apparently negligent way. The omission can only 
be accounted for by supposing either that the smaller countries 
believed that resistance to French influence would be useless, 
and so abstained from it, or that they did not consider it strictly 
within the scope of their powers to take action on a question so 
important. But, from whatever point of view we regard it, it is 
abundantly clear that the treaty •■ was in no sense intended as a 
bimetallic af^reetnent. In order to see whether in reality it was 
so or not, we have only to note that the weight and fineness of 
gold and silver standard coin were so regulated that the mint 
ratio of gold to silver was 15}^ to i, and that these metals were 
neither of them subject to any restrictions as to amount of 

Sla,ntt\, p. 33. ^IkH^Slantt l, pp. lielieq. 

VWA, Slamct I, p. 3a. • for iranilatMii, Me Appetidlx I. 
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coinage. Bearing in mind the fact that, at the ratio of 15^ to I, 
silver commanded in the open market a considerable premium 
over gold, we are led to tfae conclusion that : 

I. The treaty practically preserved the jAzAu quo in France, 
and, so ^ ss possible, imposed it upon the smaller states. 



2. Although the treaty thus practically preserved the gold 
standard, it nevertheless retained a Bctittous double standard. 

3. Notwithstanding the fact that the allied countries were 

nominally left free to choose their own standard, it is clear : a) 
That the choice of a silver standard was a logical and practical 
impossibility ； b) that the choice of a nominal single gold stand- 
ard, in addition to the practical gold standard already secured, 
would have been wholly invalidated under the regime prescribed 
by the treaty, in case of a possible change in market ratio of gold 
to silver. No such standard could have been maintained had 
each state been required to receive the standard silver coin of all 
the confederated states at its public treasury. 

4. Hence France practically dominated the smaller states to 
the extent oc imposing on them her hybrid system. 

5. The treaty was not a bimetallic agreement any more than 
the law of 1803 was a bimetallic agreement. 

Thus the treaty of 1865 failed m a vital point. In not defi- 
nitely prescribing and regulating the relations of gold and silver, 
it shirked a primary responsibility. It was this omission that 
was the cause of the difficulties into which the union afterward 
found itself plunged. 

The basic error thus committed was supplemented by another, 
hardly less serious. If the coinage of gold and silver was to 



continue free at to I with mutual reception by the states of 
each other's coins, one of two things must happen : (i) either 

there would be practically no coinage of the relatively dearer 
metal, or (2) it the market ratio should change and the metal at 
first dearer should become the cheaper and be coined in any 
great quantity, the international redemption of one or the other 
of these metal? would have to be provided for. It was this 
omission which led to the difficulties of 1885, in the course of 
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which the union was nearly broken up. The omission was 
unquestionably a blunder. If international redemption was 
anticipated, it should have been provided for, since the Latin 
Union might at any moment .cease to exist. If it was not antici- 
pated the farce of a double standard had no place in the treaty. 
Since much more of the coin of the smaller states of the union 
would be likely to flow into France than of French coin into 
their territory (for France regularly had a balance due her) 
it was not probable that she would lose any of her influence, 
and the hold thus oncejfafiied was not likely to be lost. 

It is now necessdry to look more particularly and carefully at 
the various technical problems concerning the silver coin as well 
as to touch slightly upon the dispositions regarding gold. As 
it was, most immediately, the difficulties regarding subsidiary 
silver which had called the convention into existence, it was not 
unnatural that that body should devote much attention to obviat- 
ing these troubles. We shall not here discuss the question 
whether the silver five- franc piece should retain the fineness of 
.900 or should be reduced in fineness. Once it was decided that 
the five-franc piece should be retained as a standard coin, it 
became, for the time being, less important than any other coin 
in the whole category, for it could not be coined in large amountK 
so long as the current market ratio kept it at a higher value than 
gold with reference to the standard of 15 お to i. 

We come, then, to the problem of the subsidiary coin. There 
was no question more hotly debated. Only minor theoretical 
problems presented themselves, but, on the other hand, the practi- 
cal obstacles to an understanding were numerous. I'rincijial 
among these were the varying standards of fineness already in use. 
In Belgium, it will be remembered, the old fineness of .tjoo "ill 
existed. In Italy, .83； was the official standard. In Swit/crlanr], 
-800 had by the law of i860 been set a， the proportion of silver 
to alloy. In France, the law of 1H64 had aiithori/cd an i»nm: at 
.835, while the standard of .900 ？. till, for thr; mont part, |, re vail': 'I. 
It was, of course, the dtsirc of every (.oiintry to hccurc thv 
adoption of ita own standard of fincnc", Tlic Mantlard of .'/>ひ 
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had definitely been abandoned, and, although it was suggested 
that it be retained with a lowered weight for the subsidiary coin, 
the plan met with no favor. The abandonment of the fineness of 
.900 left Belgium and France free in their choice. New coin^es 
must be had in both countries for, with the exception of the new 
French coinage of 1 864, they must, in any event, completely ren- 
ovate their subsidiary coinage systems, and it made little dif- 
ference upon what specifications they did so. The new French 
coinage of 1864 was practically no bar to a change, for only 30 
million francs had been authorized' and should such a step be 
rendered necessary, its retirement would be little hardship for 
France. The contest was thus practically narrowed to Italy and 
Switzerland. Both had, as we have seen, new. coinages, and 
neither boasted of very abundant resources. 

On the first occasion when the subject came up, the deter- 
mined attitude of the Italian delegates forced the Swiss to give 
way provisionally. It was not long, however, before the Swiss 
Federal Council made a formal demand that the fineness of .800 
be adopted.* This at once reopened the discussion. On the 
side of Switzerland it was urged : 

1. That a low fineness avoided the danger of a possible 
re coinage, necessitated by a change in the market ratio of gold 
to silver. 

2. That the public at large preferred the standard of .800. 



3. That the Federal Council "would have great difficulty in 
accepting the change."* 



4. That an .800 standard lessened the danger from counter- 
feiting. 

On the other side it was shown,* 

I. That Italy and France had emitted coins .835 fine to many 
times the amount of those issued by Switzerland. ， 



2. That for Italy to retire her circulation would be a practical 

impossibility. 

'SmIUHh dts Lais, 1170-1211 An. 1S64, I Semestre, Art. 7 of law. 

' CoHflrmct mimllairt inltmationali entre la Betgiqut, la Frena ttlaHt H Ut 
Suiae Pntit-feriaux, 1S65, Siante 2, p. 43. 

'/HJ., Siame 1. p. 16. * J6id., Sianct i, p. 14. ，/«W" S/aMCtl, p. 13. 
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3. That Belgium, which was free in its choice, preferred the 
standard of .835. 

4. That .835 was a better fineness for the coins, on account 
of technical conditions of manufacture. 

5. That France had already suffered from counterfeiting and 
would admit no unnecessary danger in that regard arising from 
too low a fineness. The force of the arguments was so strongly 
on the side of .835 as the standard fineness that this figure was, 
therefore, adopted. 

Thus Italy secured the most favorable terms she could have 
expected, since it would not now be necessary for her to retire 
the new coinage which she had just put out, it being, as we have 
seen, of the fineness of .835. On the other band, Switzerland's 
coinage must be replaced by new coin. This, however, was not 
likely to prove a hardship, since Switzerland had prudently laid 



a reserve fund equivalent to the profit on her new subsidiary 



This discussion was naturally succeeded by a debate on the 
subject of international circulation and redemption. To secure 
a perfect homogeneity in the coinages of the various states was, 



of course, one of the primary objects of the convention. Yet 
there were differences of opinion as to how far the work of uni- 
fication of obligations with regard to the subsidiary coin ought 
to be carried. Switzerland was more extreme in her demands 
than any of the others. She formally requested that the fiduci- 
ary character and equivalence of the subsidiary coin should be 
expressly stated," and that an agreement whereby the states 
should undertake to accept to any amount the coin of other 
states, to cover their own issues by a reserve fund, to retire 
those coins whose devices had been worn away, and to redeem 
in gold subsidiary coin when presented in sums of 100 francs or 
more, should be entered into." Further, the demand was made 
that the legal -tender quality of these coins between individuals 
should not exceed 20 francs, while they should be received with- 
out limitation in payments to the government. Several other 
■ nU., Sia"" 2, p. 47. ' liid., Sianct 2, pp. 4S-53. 
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minor requests were also preferred. The excessive caution of 
Switzerland was probably due to her unpleasant past monetary 
experiences, and the hardships which her traders had suffered 
from the French exclusion of Swiss coin in 1864. Many of her 
demands, therefore, did not find favor. Articles 6, 7, and 8 of 
the treaty show which of her requests were finally granted and 
incorporated in the draft of the treaty. It was not deemed 
expedient to establish a reserve fund, nor was it thought possible 



to interfere with national penal legislation regarding counter- 
temng. It was further thought that to make any and all sub- 
sidiary silver a legal tender would tend to impair the liberty of 
contracts. The final decision, therefore, was that the coin of 
each state should be redeemed by foreign treasuries, on demand 
of holders, in sums not exceeding too francs, while the home 
treasury should receive its own coin in unlimited quantities ； that 
the legal tender limit should be placed at 50 francs between 
individuals, and that the countries should each redeem their 
own coin from the others in sums of not less than 100 francs 
( payable in gold or silver). This, however, left untouched the 
question of old Swiss coin, which requires a word of explanation. 
One object held in view by Switzerland when she formulated 
the demands already discussed, bad been to insure ready recep- 
tion and free circulation to Swiss subsidiary coin throughout 
the territory of the new confederation. Since a discrimination 
against them had been introduced by France in her law of 1864, 
Switzerland feared that this attitude would be perpetuated under 
the agreement about to be signed, unless preventive measures 
were promptly taken, now that a higher fineness than that of 
Switzerland had been selected. These fears were, however, 
groundless. If Switzerland became a member of the union no 
country would hesitate to receive the Swiss coin, pending their 
withdrawal, since it was impossible that more of the same fine- 
ness should be issued. 

It was, nevertheless, quite natural that Switzerland should 
demand a guarantee, more especially since, as we shall sec, a 
comparatively long period was to elapse before their outlawry. 
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Many of the delegates did not see why Switzerland should be so 
dilatory in the retirement of her old coinage, since she had 
established a reserve fund with that end in view, and, in truth, 
there seems to be no good reason for her slowness. After 
the duration of the treaty had been fixed, it was at length 
decided that, while all coin, French, Belgian, and Italian, minted 
under conditions other than those prescribed by the treaty, 
should be retired before 1869, those of Switzerland were allowed 
to remain in circulation until January i, 1878, and by a separate 
article (Art. 7) the faith of the union was pledged for their 
reception into the public treasuries of the various states, on the 
same terms with other coin up to the date specified,' As a 
further guarantee for redemption of subsidiary coin, the obliga- 
tion to redeem was prolonged two years beyond the date of the 
expiration of the treaty (Art. 8). • 

The next important question was that of the quota of sub- 
sidiary coin to be allowed each state. Even with the clause of 
redemption, it would not be expedient to allow each state to 
issue the overvalued subsidiary coin at will, to an indefinite 
amount. The fixation of the limit, therefore, became a pressing 
and difficult problem. Conditions, both commercial and social, 
varied widely within the territories included in the compact. All 
problems relating to token money had, at an early stage of the 
convention, been ruled out as extraneous and without the scope 
of the deliberations. But Switzerland was very largely supplied 
with token money, while, on the other hand, Italy had a less lib- 
eral supply. In Belgium, token money filled an important place, 
for it bad usurped the place of the 20-ccntime piece, to some 
extent, during the difficulties with the silver circulation between 
1850 and i860. In France, neither the 20-centime piece nor 
the token money filled a place of great imjMjrtancc. Switzerland 
demanded that the 20-centiine piece should be excluded from the 
list of official coins,* but Italy threatened that, !>hould the re<|uest 
be granted, she should feci oblii^ed to withdraw from the union. 
Thus a serious difficulty manife'ited itself at the very beginning 

' lUd^ Siamu S> PP> 102 »f . "M—Sianct I, p. 19- 



of the attempt to apportion the subsidiary coin to each state, 
for, where token money was abundant, a less resource of sub- 
sidiary coin was necessary, and, in the more advanced com- 
mercial countries, the per capita circulation of these coins needed 
was likely to be somewhat less than in the others. It was thought 
that the need for subsidiary coin would vary from iz to 3 francs 
per capita. This was the opinion of the banking interests.' In 
view of the evident difficulties of the problem, it was proposed 
that no limit whatever should be set, or that the coin should be 
emitted from one mint, on which the various countries might 
make requisitions at will according to their needs.* But the 
impracticability of this latter plan was clear, and, on the basis 
of the estimate already presented, the figure of six or seven francs 
seemed most expedient.' It was thought better thus to have a 
uniform limit, since the redemption clause of the treaty was 
pretty sure to maintain an easy flow of coin wherever it was 
needed. Statistics were adduced by M. Fortamps, showing that 
France, from 1803 to i860, had had only 209 millions of frac- 
tional coin, equivalent to a figure of about five francs per capita. 
He, however, wholly overlooked the fact that the unit, hitherto 
the franc, was henceforward to be the five- franc piece, and that 
the estimate of 209 million francs omitted the two and one-franc 
pieces from consideration. The figure of six francs was never- 
theless adopted, and it was decided to base it upon the latest 
returns of the last census, plus the probable increase in popula- 
tion up to the time when the treaty was to expire. The calcula- 
tion led to the following result : 

Countiy Tola] pmumjiblc Cotni^cquor 攀 

populjdcm, Bl 6lrmna 

l>cc. 3，》 f，r eapila 

Belgium - - - 5. つ 37,535 3^ million fr, 

France - - - 39.820,368 23q ■' " 
Italy - - - 23,368,367 141 " " 

Swiuerland - - 2,697,9^3 17 " " 

rbe second paragraph of Art. 9 provided that these figures 
were to include the amounts issued in those states which had 



■ lbi4.,Slantt 1, p. 1 1. * IHd^ Siantt i, p. 13. ^Kid., p. ijttuf. 
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recently introduced new coinage laws. This applied to all the 
four countries except Belgium, which had made no such chanjfe. 

It had been a cardinal point in the first schemes for a monetary 
union that it should be so managed as to attract to itself other 
European states. The right of accession was therefore, by 
unanimous consent, left open to any state which should accept 
the obligations of the union (Art. 12). In order to insure 
stability to the new system and to avoid the possibility of a 
recoinage at too near a date, as well as to afford Switzerland 
ample time to withdraw her coin, M. de Parieu had urged the 
necessity of a reasonably long continuation of the treaty. He 
advocated a duration of ten years, but the first draft of the 
document extended the time to fifteen years. Probably the real 
object was to afford a length of time sufficiently great to enable 
the benefits of the union to become known and secure the 
adherence of more countries, thus extending French influence. 

We shall not here enter at length into the technical points 
regarding the fabrication of the coin. It is enough to say, in 
general, that the specifications conformed to those of the new 
Italian coinage, and where they differed, in the first draft of th« 
treaty, they were later changed in conformity with the Italian 
regulations. The tolerance of weight for all the coins was 
definitely fixed. This obviated difficulties arising from worn 
coin. 

rhe gold coins adopted require little comment. Gold was 
maintained at the old fineness of .goo with a complete list of 
coins. The pieces of seventy-five and forty francs were, indeed, 
omitted, but they had never played an important rdle and their 
places had been usurped by the more convenient denomina- 
tions. 

On all the coins the date of issue was to be stamped, and 
information on monetary matters was to be anually exchanged. 
These provisions were intended as useful measures for mutual 
protection. Italy, in particular, had not been in the habit of 
stamping her coin with the date of fabrication, and monetary 
statistics were, in most of the .states, in a chaotic condition. 
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Practically all of the treaty stipulations have now been 
enumerated. It is to be noted that the treaty 

1. Insured uniformity in the coinages of the contracting 
states. 

2. Obviated the troubles with fractional coin by lowering its 
fineness. 

3. Insured an international circulation. 

In so far as these were steps toward the ideal of monetary 
uniformity which was then so much discussed, they no doubt 
tended to have a beneficial effect. As overcoming the diffi- 
culties arising from the disappearance of small coin and the 
conflicting legislative enactments which were its offspring, the 
treaty was worthy of the highest praise. In these respects, it 
no doubt afforded increased security to trade and industry in 
eral. Nor can we doubt that it set the example for the 
rnational conferences on monetary subjects, and led the way 
to a more thorough and systematic, setting forth of monetary 
information. Evidently it was the opinion of the various 
European states that there was danger in the attitude thus 
adopted, for although, as we shall see, some of them were led 
to conform more or less closely to the French monetary system, 
none, with the exception of Greece, were willing to incur the 
consequences and responsibilities of the quasi-bimetallic policy 
of the union. In general, our verdict must be that the treaty of 
1865 was a compromise. Its success depended on the mainte- 
nance of the existing market ratio between gold and silver, i. t., 
the preservation of the gold standard then practically existing. 
Thus the treaty placed the coinage systems of the four countries 
in unstable equilibrium. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FRENCH INFLUENCES DOMINANT IN THE FORMATION OF 
THE LATIN UNION. 

Our study of the genesis of the Latin Union has shown us 
that the dominating influences at work in the formation of the 
league were French. It is true that Belgium had been the 
country to make the first overtures, but it is also noteworthy 
that the immediate difficulties which led Belgium to take this 
had been induced by French legislation. As French laws 
led to the Belgian .advances, so also the French influence 
had been thrown into the scales to overbalance the desires of 
the smaller countries for a gold standard, and to impose upon 
them the French so-called double standard. 

Ordinarily the organization of the monetary league is regarded 
as directly attributable to the new gold.' From one side, the 
justice of this view cannot be contested. It cannot be doubted 
tiiat it was the new gold that, by its perturbing influence upon 
the monetary circulation, led the countries which later composed 
the Latin Union to look about for relief. This movement has, 
in fact, so far been the exclusive object of our study. As a con- 
sequence of the influx of the new gold, there came the technical 
difficulties and friction in trade and industry which have already 
been recounted, but it may well be doubted whether these would 
have brought about the result actually produced, had it not been 
for other circumstances whose force was felt just at this time. 
These were (i), the desire for international action on tlie mone- 
tary question, and (z), the political aspirations of the French 
emperor.* 

The desires for international monetary action that about 
this time first made themselves felt are familiar. They varied in 

' See FAVCKiLLB,''rHiitMie de 1' Union moojUiK Latine," in Annaitt dt FicaU 
lOrt da SeitHctt Pulitiqua. 188 &. 

•Ct Lauuhun, Hilary BimetaHiim im tkt UtiUtd Stafet, p. 149. 
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their manifestation from the pronounced views of those who 
demanded absolute regulation of the monetary standard by inter- 
national agreement to the milder, but almost equally Utopian, 
wishes of those who merely advocated a uniform international 
coinage. It does not seem open to doubt that the Latin Union was 
partly an outgrowth of these popular desires. But, underneath 
this current of popular will, it seems more than probable that 
there was an even stronger controlling force. It is likely that 
the Latin Union was one of the many political schemes of the 
emperor Napoleon. Like Napoleon 1, he wished to become a 
lawgiver to foreign nations, and regarded it as an aid to French 
influence abroad that the monetary unit and the monetary stand- 
ard of France should be imposed upon .outside states as the best 
that could be devised.' It was, no doubt, believed that such an 
extension of French laws would give a commercial and industrial 
influence which would render possible the attainment of more or 
less political strength for France in the countries which should 
join the monetary league. Vague dreams of the extension which 
might be given to the new monetary system seem to have been 
indulged, and indiscriminate invitations to join the league were 
on all sides lavished about. 

It is by a study of these attempts to enlarge Ihe scope of 
the Latin Union, and the progress actually made in that direction, 
that we shall be enabled to see just how far the international 
monetary cult and the Napoleonic longing for increased influ- 
ence industrially, commercially, and politically, were successful 
in giving to the league a scope which in the language of a French 
delegate at the conference of 1865 "might even embrace the 
whole of Europe." We shall in later chapters try to see how far 
the system adopted by the treaty of 【865 really coincided with 
tlie desires and needs of the people at large. There can be no 
doubt that the system had been imposed from above, and that it 
did not spring spontaneously from the wishes of industrial inter- 
ests. It has already been shown that the three smaller countries 
had shown a preference for the gold standard. It is also true 

' See testimony of Mr. Bagehot in H, C. Riperl of iSjt, Q. 1426. 
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that the French delegates were as anxious as their associates 
that the gold basis should be accepted. This is an interesting 
peculiarity. If no one in the conference desired the continuance 
of the old system why was not some other adopted ？ The 
answer is furnished by a government report' which, after nar- 
rating how the wish of the smaller countries for a gold standard 
had been strongly urged, declares, " The Minister of Finance, M. 
Fould, was then consulted. The French delegates were person- 
ally of a mind to agree to the wishes of Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, but the minister .... demanded the mainienance of 
the status quo in so far as concerned the silver standard repre- 
sented by the five-franc piece." 

But, at this point, it may be queried why ― admitting the 
soundness of the views just advanced ― the French emperor 
should have preferred to a system recommended to him, as we 
shall presently sec, by far the larger part of the monetary 
experts of the time and to which the nation at large had dis- 
played its attachment, one which was 

I， Out oi harmony with the verdict of nearly alt of the gov- 
ernment commissions held both before and after 1865 ； 

2, In disaccord with the state of things actually existing in 
France ― only gold being really used for the transactions pos- 



3. Distasteful to business interests in general, since it was 
feared that under bimetallism there might somehow be a return 
to the monetary regime obtaining prior to 1848 ； 

4. Likely to hinder the extension of the Latin Union, owing 
to the fact that most nations at this time were tending toward 
the gold standard. 

This question is difficult to answer in any satisfactory way. 
From the very nature of things, it could not be expected that 
there would be much information available upon the subject. 
Still, there are some indications which may be made use of in the 
search for an adequate governing motive. The closeness of the 

' E»lMtle mr la QatUion menltairt ( Coitteil SupJruur dt Cammrrct di FAgritul- 
lurt tt dt r/niiHttrie), 1872, voL ii. p. 14. 
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relations between 'the administration and the Bank of France 
during this period is, of course, matter of common knowledge. 
The ambitious war projects of the Emperor Napoleon and the 
eagerness of France to come to blows with Germany rendered it 
desirable that a strong entente c&rdiale should obtain between the 
government and the bank, since through the bank must be 
floated the heavy loans which would be absolutely necessary in 
the event of a war, such as was now looked forward to with so 
much satisfaction. Thus a strong probability unquestionably 
exists that whatever might be said by the bank found a ready 
listener in Napoleon. The belief that the influence brought to 



bear by the bank actually shaped the policy adopted by the 
Latin Union has been countenanced by no less an authority than 
Dr. Soetbeer.' Strong internal evidence that this was the case 
exists in the government documents and reports of the time, as 
may be noted when we come to study these sources of informa- 
tion more elaborately. This evidence is of a character such as 
would render impossible an extensive exposition of it at this 
point. It may, however, be briefly summed up in three general 
statements, which it wiil be well to bear in mind since they 曹 ill 
furnish the clue to some events that would otherwise prove 
perplexing. 

1. The bank was almost always strongly represented on all 
government commissions of investigation on the monetary 
question. 

2. The policy urged by the bank was generally the recom- 
mendation of the commission, where the members were govern- 
ment appointees and could be controlled ； and, where it was not 
possible to wield definite control, the opinions of the bank con- 
stituted a strong minority report. 

3. The bank was always consulted, by the finance minister 
before any important government step was taken, and its recom- 
mendations were uniformly followed. . 

These may seem mere ordinary coincidences. After a careful 

' WahruMgtfragi, p. 39. See bUo Lauchlin, HtHery »f BimttaBum im tit 
Uitiltd Salts, p. 148. 
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study of the matter it is, however, the present opinion that 
they afford valuable evidence. Be this as it may, it is, in view 
of the probability just referred to that the emperor listened com- 
placently to the requests of the bank, and of the fact that a 
supposed bimetallism was the policy actually adopted, interesting 
to note that the bank and the hauie finance in general consist- 
ently and strongly favored the bimetallic policy.' 
ゾ There appears, then, to be some ground for the contentions 
just advanced. It seems, in short, probable that the creation of 
the Latin Union was largely a political measure rendered oppor- 
tune by the monetary difficulties arising from the new gold, 
and by the popular desires for international monetary action. 
Further, the belief seems amply justified that, once the forma- 
tion of the league had been decided upon, the Bank of France 

1 Evidence od this point may be had in abundance. A few excerpts relat- 
iDg to tbc qneition may prove instructive. According to M. RonlaDd, governor 
of the Bknk of Fnnce : "The real qnettioa then reduce* itielf to Hcertaining 
whether Ihne two kind* of money m« (till necesiaiy. Thou who reply no, err 
Kriouily. Gold ia not m abandmt u it w thought to be when oat come* to (tody 
the circulBtion of it in Ehc entire world, and when one reflects on crises put and 

future To dcmoneliie (siivei] exactly al the time when the legal ratio of the 

law of the year XI exists between gold and silver, that is to say, when they are in 
perfect equilibrium, to affirm that gold is almost luperabundant when its production 
is diminiihiDg, to an>cal to the future when (he preient is hftrdly aMUKd, Ihis is to 
couunt oQCKlf with pure hypotbcMi «。d to eipote onetelf (o «rror." ― EnqutUturla 
QHtittaK mmiHain, 1871, p. 68. 

M. le Baron de Rothichlld, regent of the Bank of France : " As for me, I do 
not beliere 〖tlie liogle itudard) pruticsUjr nulii^k for France. How would it 
be pocrible to demonetiM • nun oi 【S or ib hundred nUIiona of lilver. • . • . Could 
one find gold to fill the vacancy ？. ... It would be neceuary to discover new mines 
of gold on purpoM."— Ibid., p. 1 10, III. 

M. de Wani, regent of Ihc Hank of France ; " The doctrine of tbe bank OH thw 
lubject IbiinetaUism] bu been perfectly ei plained by M. RouUnd and M. de Rotbi- 
chiM. 1 agree entirely with wh&I they have laid." ― Ibia., p. 124. 

Many timiiu exptmioDi conld be quoted trom Uii* doCQDWut. Id the Ra^art 
di b CammiaioM m»nitairt dt 1869. *n official commDDlcfttian on the lubjcct of 
btinetklliMn wu received from the bank, one puiage of which ran a* follows : "The 
■ervices rendered by our monetary regime in the past ftnd preieni, during crises and 
during ordinary timei, cannot be overlooked ； thai is why it is important that lhi， 
regime should conlinue to exist Evidently France cannot renounce [her pres- 
ent monetUT tyslem] lave at a time when Ihe adoption of a universal money by >I] 
peoplet with whom ilie entertain* relationi shftll oMnre to her tbe (KcUitiu which ihe 
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and the haute finance were instrumental in once more dictating 
the policy to be adopted. Bimetallism afforded the best oppor- 
tunity for profitable arbitrage operations, and it was only when 
the bank found itself obliged to pay gold and receive silver that 
it could bring itself to depart from a bimetallic policy. It is 
thought that this view will be sustained by the history of the 
Latin Union from the time of its formation to the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

actually derives from her monetary regime. In ■ word, your committee, coDtidering 
that the eiperience of sixty-five yeiis has demonstrated the advantages of the mone- 

r^ime of the year XI uid hu not revealed iDconvenieticM, . ... is of t^inioa 

thU rtgime ought to be maintained." Pp. 199, aoo. 

In testifying before this tame comtniMloB; H, RoUuchild said : " The ptttaX 
ilatc of things, that is to itj, the simultaaeoos emplojnneiit of the monetMy metftls is 

satisfactory and gives occasion to no complaint It 氣 ppean to me, then, that 

there are real advaoUgM in maintaining [silver] in tile monetary dreul>tion» and 
none in suppressing it." Pp. 117, 118. 

M. Pinurd, director of the Cwi/Amt ^EteampU, said diatinetly before this com- 
mission ： "I am B paitisati <A vhat It known m the donble itandatd." P. 125. 
Many other memben of the ；！。 Mir fimamet were intenogftted Mul gave tettimony to 
the tame effect. 
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THE SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENT IN ITALY AND ITS 



From the outset the Latin Union was forced to struggle with 
unforeseen difficulties. The treaty had scarcely been ratified, 
when an apparently insuperable obstacle to its success appeared. 
On May i , 1 866, the cours ford was established in Italy, For a 
long time, the deficit in the Italian budget had been developing 
into a chronic malady, an'd the perturbed condition of the country 
rendered industrial enterprise well-nigh impossible. Hence 
imports soon largely exceeded exports, and trade became demor- 
alized. 

From i860 to 1S65 the official budgets had been as follows :* 



resorted to. From 1S61-1865, the taxes had been increased by 
45 per cent.,' immense loans had been contracted, and it had 
been decided to confiscate at least a part of the property of the 
religious corporations. Toward the end of 1865, the budget for 
the coming year had been introduced, and a final deficit of 210 
millions was found to exist. This, it was hoped, might be over- 
come by certain taxes ； but these proved unreliable, and it was 
found necessary to float a new loan. All this was no new 
experience for Italy, nor docs it seem likely that it would have 
overwhelmed her financially, had these events not been the 
climax of a long course of deficit financiering and depressed 
industrial conditions. In order the more thoroughly to com- 
prehend the effect of these conditions on the circulation, it will 
be necessary to examine cursorily the financial condition of Italy 

'Annuarit ^Iittit0 Italiana. tSHj, pp. 1054-1068. 
* Quarterfy Joumat of Eeanemies, January, l8Sq, p. 34. 
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at the close of 1865. From the first, the new government 1 
relied very largely on loans. These had been as follows : 

HUUow irn 

o (July) 

1 (July) 



1863 (March) 
1865 (May) 



Adding to these the loans which had been made before the 
Italian consolidation and which bad now been assumed, as fol- 
lows: 

MflllMU lin 

1838 (July) 40 

■ 1859 (February) 50 

|8S9 (October) 100 

we get a grand total of 1965 millions of lire,* the debt with which 
the Italian government was now struggling. It was only by 
means of these heavy loans that Italy had been enabled to retain 
any of her coin, since the balance of trade had for some years 
been uniformly against her, and would have necessitated heavy 
exports of specie, had it not been for the fact that the new Italian 
kingdom had found its credit unexpectedly good abroad, thanks 
to the kind offices of the French emperor. The exact figures 
for the flow of the precious metals were as follows 

1862 - - - - 830.03 577-47 353.56 

1 863 - • - 902.1 9 633-86 368.33 

1864 - 983-78 S73-47 410.41 

1865 - - 965,17 5 SS.zg 406.89 

Annual average - 9^2.91 588.27 334-^4 

I'hus from 1862-1865 Italy gamed about 1338 millions of lire. 
This balance was paid by the issue of rente floated chiefly abroad 
at prices ranging from 80 per cent, to 65.25 per cent. It hardly 
needs to be said that this condition of affairs could not last long. 
The sudden popularity which the Italian public stock had enjoyed 
on foreign markets did not prove very durable in view of the 

•For theie figure* refer to "Analyse de rEnquCle inr le Conn Fotc< en lUlie, 
Jaurnal At £(aiiemulti, 1874, i. I, p. 323. 

•AMuar^o del Afiitisteria dtUt finamw dtl regno d'llaHa, 1873. 
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continued deficit and the prospect of further war. The reaction 
speedily made itself felt, and the securities were no longer a 
favorite speculation on foreign markets. The result was that 
rente was soon lower abroad than in Italy.' 

It naturally resulted from this condition of affairs that rente 
was returned to Italy very freely. This movement seems to 
have be ゆ n as early as 1864. By the opening of 1866, it was 
in full swing, and the gloomy political prospects' led foreign 
holders to rush their blocks of stock upon the market at any 
price that could be had. The price of the rente had shown great 
dependence upon the political situation, and at the declaration of 
war with Austria it fell to the lowest point it had yet reached. ， 
Whereas the preceding years had been a period of importation 
of specie by Italy, the reverse was now the case. Thus the 

■ See Mhuni Pivpttla fcmr FAiMUH At Ctmri Fortl, Expoi/ des Moiifi ei fn^l 
4t IM, prtteiU/ a U SAimet de la Ckamkrt dts DtpHlls A ij Nevtmbre, tSSo, par M. 
Jltag^ni, MtniUre dts Finama, 4* Cetutrt avte M. AfUeli, Miniitrt dt FAgriadtMrt 
ttJti Cammtrtt, p. 17. 

ThU ii euily Mcn by the following figures which give the ararage price of rtmit 
tU FlonKe uid at Paris : 

Flomca PuU 

iMj «I.H 6，_4S 

iM« SB-M »^ 

i»7 Sl-K S*" 

iW SJ-" 

>«9 JT-" H-4» 

••to jr'i， M-q 

■In April it teemed that Priiuia Mid Anitrik would declan war. Then came ■ 

Id] に and, April 8, ■ treaty «m ligaed wUh Pnwtla. War wm, however, declared by 

Italy against Aiuttitt on the Jolh. 

JThe»e move menu m«y be briefly Munmariied u followi : 

■Ms April Bj * Guibildiu eipedhloD W Sdlf. 

OcBbiT ',.， Binte d AipHMMNlle. 
(Ml Mmch 6« 

J"* n 

SqNfflbe, 68 . ， Aanwowm niib Fiaan lor nmonl of oplnl {nn Tarin M nmem. 

OcBbcr 64. J 

M" 67 Rnmreil of uji^u] w Floreace. 

iM Mnuy 61 

April i% OpcBisc ol war *i 

I 4» Cnrt ftrti. 
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political, financial, and industrial conditions were combining to 
force a great credit crisis upon the nation. The movement of 
specie is clearly seen by a brief summary of som^ customs reports. 



EXPORTS A 


ID I If PORTS 


>F PRECIOUS 
AND ITALY. 
■ FIRST PERIOD. 


METALS BETWEEN FRANCE 


y«n 


Fiuce n luly 


EmpOiU ialD 
Fnacs Iron Italy 


from Frucc 10 Inljr 


Fiwotlf'iiiMa 
nnca faoB Inly 


iS6i 

1865 


£3^52,000 

4,a3a.ooo 
4,393,000 
8,080,000 

5^36.000 


2,044,000 
3,1 1 6,000 
3,824.000 
5.928^ 


£ ATdfiOO 

i,i8S,ooo 
3, 2761000 
4,356.000 

904,000 


WOO 


Total! for 63m. 


； (33.080,000 








SECOND PERIOD. 


IS66 

1S67 

1868 

iS6g 

18" 


3.064.000 
1,140,000 

596.000 
3SW0O 

320,000 


4,620,OCK> 
4^12,000 




6,116 fiOO 


ToUlsfor7yr$ 


j£8,444,ooo 


^35.628,000 







Thus, matters were approaching a climax just at the moment 
when the treaty constituting the Latin Union was signed. In 
order to understand the effect of the eeurs /ore/ upon the Latin 
Union, it will now be necessary to consider carefully the coin 
and paper possessed by Italy at the time. As has been seen in 
an earlier chapter, Italy's coinage, 1 862-1 865, had been as fol- 



Silver, tive-lire pieces 
Subsidiary silver - 
Token money - - 



186,000,6^0 lire 
194,716,332 " 



Total 422,484,639 lire 

' Report tf Reyal Commimeit on DtprtciatUm of Silver, 1 876, p. 1 1 3. 
'Jeumal da £coiuimiMi, 1874, i. I, p. 335. 
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How much of this coinage still remained in the country is 
not certain. Probably little of it had been exported. There was 

also a considerable amount of non-decimal gold, as well as French 
and other foreign coin. In the testimony before the English 
committee on the depreciation of silver, the total amount of 
specie possessed by Italy was estimated as follows : 

SPECIE STOCK OF ITALY APRIL 30, 1 866 (wHEN SPECIE PAY- 
MENTS' WERE suspended) . 

Gold, decimal ； £16,760,000 

Gold, non-decimal to be withdrawn - 460,000 



Silver five-franc pieces - 

Silver convertible in pieces worth from 4s. to 8b. 

■terling - 
Silver pieces of two francs, one fraoc fifty centimes, 

and twenty centimes 

Base metal, in pieces valued not above lod. sterling 
Copper or bronie in decimal pieces - 
Copper or bronze non-decimal pieces - - 



40A00 



£l 7,220,000 



[40.000 
i 30,000 



i,76o/)oo 

Tolal ぶ 36. 1 40,000 

― 903.500,000 francs 
approximately 

In addition to the coin, there was also a moderate paper circula- 
tion. But before we proceed to consider this note issue, it will 
be well to examine the banking capital with which Italy was pro- 
vided. Italy possessed in 1865 five banks of issue of different 
financial strength. These were 1 

Capital (Billlm Ur) 

National Bank in the kingdom - loo 

Bank of Naples 30 

Bank of Sicily 3 

National Tuscan Bank - lo 

Tuscan Bank of Credit 2 



In addition to the banks of issue, there were also nine otfaer great 
chartered banks with capitals aggregating 103 millions, the 

iRifOfi of Royal CammitsioH dm Depntialian iff Silver, 1876. p- 11^ 
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mortgage banks whose capitals amounted to 15.5 millions, the 
savings banks with 178.9 millions, and the so-called "people's 
banks" with 2 millions, making in all a grand total of 435 
millions.' 

At the time when the irredeemable legal-tender quality was 
given to the notes, only the regular banks of issue were allowed 
to issue paper, their circulation and reserves being as follows : 

C【rculiti。D, lire Co,D, lin 

National Bank - - - 318,859,179 .32,762,196 

Bank of Naples - - i, 780,000 46,459,085 

Bank of Sicily - - - 19,103.789 17,189,656 

National Tuscan Bank - 24,900,000 io,ooo,ooo 

Tuscan Bank of Credit - - 5 .8 59, 550 z,ooo,ooo 

Total - - • - 37i.S03,5i8 108,410,937 
Thus the total coin and paper circulation of Italy at the 
time of suspension was about 1 174.9 millions. At the same 
time, the currency on hand in the treasury was thus reported i' 
Cash 38 million 1. 



Bronze coin 15.5 " 

Total iii.s million. 

Deducting from the 1 174.9 millions already estimated to exist, 
the 108 million in the bank reserves and the 1 1 1.5 held in the 
treasury, it is seen that probably about 955.4 million represents 
the total circulation of Italy, if we leave out of account the 
reserves of banks other than the banks of issue. These cannot 
be exactly estimated. Probably, however, the combined reserves 
of these smaller banks did not exceed 250 millions, which would 
leave about 700 millions as the net circulation. The specie 
included in this amount, as has been seen by figures previously 
given, was almost all exported during the next few years. Such 
being the financial and monetary condition of Italy, it now 
remains to be noted under what circumstances the notes were 
made irredeemable. 

' /eumitl dit icononiita, ante tit., pp. 239, 930. 
* iHchUsta tul Cane Parteic, vol. il. p. 19. 
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It has already been stated that the features of the time were 
those of a general commercial and financial crisis. This was due 
primarily to a contraction of credit, which had been brought 
about by several different circumstances. The most important 
of these was, of course, the return of the rente, which has just 
been discussed. But there now also entered into the problem 
the fears of immediate war. These, combined with the various 
reasons for political anxieties and uneasiness, ted to heavy with- 
drawals of funds from Italy and to the removal of deposits from 
credit institutions of all classes. 

This naturally produced a severe stringency which, begin- 
ning apparently with the National Bank, extended itself to the 
other credit institutions. Nor was this state of things confined 
to Italy. During the early months of 1866 the general financial 
crisis which had raged throughout Europe during 1865 took on 
a chronic aspect and showed no signs of diminishing in intensity.' 
In March, the National Bank suspended its discounts almost 
absolutely. This condition of affairs spread like an epidemic 
throughout the peninsula, making itself manifest most distres- 
singly at the commercial centers, such as Milan, Turin, and 
Genoa. From all sides severe pressure was brought to bear 
upon the administration, and demands for relief poured in. On 
the last day of April, the long threatening war clouds had finally 
burst in a declaration of hostilities. Extraordinary powers were 
granted the finance minister. The next day (May i, 1866) the 
notes were made irredeemable. It would be impossible here to 
enter into an exhaustive study of the economic and financial 
effects of the cours ford. It will therefore merely be attempted 
to give a brief sketch of its effects, as has been done of its origin. 

Like many other conditions of the kind, llie Italian cours ford 
grew, for a long time, steadily worse instead of better. Hardly 
had the decree establishing it been published, when a heavy 
premium on gold made its appearance in Italian markets. Nor 
was the existence of this premium to be wondered at. Oa 
October 31, next succeeding the passage of the decree which 

■ Amafytt <k I'Entmltt mr h Conn Ftrd at llalit, p. 215. 
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established the cnrso formso, the National Bank possessed less 
specie in proportion to its notes than any other of the prin- 
cipal banks of Europe. This is easily seen by a comparison of 
the statistics of the various banks of the time. The increase of 
irredeemable paper did not stop here. Notwithstanding the 
adverse report of the committee appointed in 1 868 to investi- 
gate the necessity of the cours forci, the volume of notes contin- 
ued to increase steadily, while the gold premium very naturally 
also displayed a corresponding upward tendency. This increase 
of the notes in circulation is the fact to which must be traced 
many of the difficulties experienced by Italy with her coin. The 
increase was as follows : 

ITALIAN CIRCULATION OF PAPER. 





For aceooDt of btBlu, 


State nd bosk nal 
dmlitiaB, live 


Apr. 30, 1866. 

Dec 31, 1S66. 

" - 1867. 

" " 1868 

" " I 869 

" " 1870. 

" " 1871 

187a 

" " IB73- 

" " 1874 

" ■' 1875 

" " 1876. 


141,310,000 
l4S.930.OOil 
487,010,000 




6*3.37 0.000 

633^30,000 
6a I (340,000 
646|o30,coo 
638,560,000 
671,180,000 
732^40,000 
734^40,000 


9 お: 440:I»0 
'1 ,206, 580,000 
1,363.370^100 

1,568.560,000 
1,619,380,000 

1,664^0,000 


" " 1877 

" " 1878 

" " 1879 

Sept. 30, 18S0. 



Under these circumstances it was no more than natural that 
Italy should witness an immediate and almost total disappear- 
ance of her coin, due to the deterioration of the paper. By 
reference to the tables in the earlier part of the present chapter, 
it will be seen to what an alarming extent Italy's coin was 
exported, during the years succeeding 1866. During the first 
few months, some 400 millions of specie left the country 一 prin- 
cipally for France.' This, of course, rendered it well-nigh 

■ Xdatune Mia Cemmiisimie ParUmoilmrt d 'InthUsIa s Dipttiliom dt M. Lamdati, 
vol. Hi, p> 417. 
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impossible for foreign trade to go on. Whenever payments were 
to be made abroad, it was necessary to undergo considerable losses 
in order to get gold with which to liquidate. Exchange was 
constantly and heavily against Italy as may be seen by a glance 
at the accompanying quotations : 



"Under these conditions," said the Inchiesta of 1868,' which 
emphatically denied the necessity of instituting the corso forsoso, 
"the agio created a lucrative commerce which acquired enor- 
mous proportions. The coin actively drained away by the 
money changers accumulated in their hands and was sold at the 
highest prices when imperious needs demanded its use in large 
proportions." 

The primary effect of these operations and exportations is 
not hard to understand. The other states of the Latin Union 
were fiooded with Italian coin. This coin being legal money 
throughout the Union, and there being, therefore, at first no reluc- 
tance on the part of the people at large to use it, its export was 
immensely facilitated, and the departure of the subsidiary coin, 
which otherwise could not have been exported, was brought 
about. Soon most of the Italian coin was in circulation in the 
territory of the allies. It will be well to notice carefully the 
exact effects which this process was likely to produce upon the 
Latin Union. These were two in number, and opposite in their 
character. 

I. The effect of the Italian cours fore さ was directly to weaken 
the Latin Union by causing a redundancy of silver coin in the 
other countries, as later came to pass, and thereby creating dis- 
satisfaction with the law under which the countries were living. 

%. But there was also an influence operating strongly, although 
possibly indirectly, in the opposite direction. By losing her coin, 

1 Amafyu dt rSuqutlt, etc., antt tit^ p. 334. 



1866, May 

1866, Oct. 

1867, May 

1867, Oct, 

1868. Apr. 



Faift 

'OS -90 
I09-7S 

111.30 
113.45 
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Italy, after the depreciation of silver had set in, rendered her 
condition a matter of interest to the other powers, since all knew 
that, should the government fail to override the crisis, no hope 
of the redemption of the coin could ever be indulged. 

Thus, two quite opposite tendencies were energetically at 
work from the side of Italy in shaping not only her future rela- 
tion to the Latin Union, but even also, to some extent, the views 
of the other countries within it. These influences did not, indeed, 
make their weight felt from the very first, but they acted steadily, 
and, although their operation was slow, yet results could without 
difficulty be accurately foreseen. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



POPULAR DISSATISFACTION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY CONFERENCE OF 1867. 

The treaty of 1865 did not meet with the universal approval 
which had been hoped and bespoken for it. From the outset, it 
was perfectly clear that there were great difficulties with which 
it must contend, and the course of events in Italy did not tend 
to weaken this belief. Externally the league presented an 
imposing appearance, but close observers had no difficulty in 
detect! nfi fatal weaknesses. To the advocates of international 
monetary control, however, it presented many spectacular features 
which served to divert the attention and tickle the fancy of those 
who had ail along been advocating some step of this sort. 
From the very beginning there were three distinct views con- • 
cerning the Latin Union. The advocates of an international 
money, who were chiefly bimetailists, expressed their unqualified 
approval of the principles adopted by the league and spoke of it 
as a great step in universal monetary progress. They pointed 
out that never before had there been a period when countries had 
united together for mutual assistance in regard to coinage, and 
referred -to the treaty of 1865 as marking a new era in the 
monetary history of the world. From this small beginning, it 
was said, there would soon follow an extension of monetary 
uniformity which would finally include the whole of Europe and 
possibly extend itself even farther. There were many who 
thought that the solution of the monetary problem had at last 
been found.' 

In strong opposition to these reasoners was a class of critics 
who went as far in condemning the union as the party just men- 
tioned did in lauding it. According to these writers, the league 
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was a political scheme and a mere product of economic sentt- 
mentalism, which would be little likely to bear any good fruit. 
These opponents criticised the scheme on the ground of its sup- 
posed bimetallic character, its loose construction, its disregard 
of the wishes of the smaller countries as well as of monetary 
experts in France herself, and its disaccord with monetary ten- 
dencies of the time. 

Between these two extremes, the sanest body of opinion was 
found. Most of those who devoted special consideration to the 
matter regarded the Latin Union as well conceived and char- 
acterized by many good points, but as fundamentally vicious in 
several different respects. As these opinions were important in 
shaping subsequent history, it may be well to summarize a few 
of them in a brief way. 

1. The treaty was criticised severely for introducing a "third 
value" for the franc. By the treaty oE 1S65, the franc was 
reduced to .835 and the five-franc piece, .900 fine, was made the 
unit. This confusion over the unit was regarded as essentially 
troublesome and likely to lead to future annoyance.' 

2. It was further argued that the distinction in fineness made 
between silver five- franc pieces and subsidiary silver could not 
but be productive of annoyance and the selection of .835 as the 
fineness of the subsidiary silver was regarded as bizarre and 
unfortunate.* 

3. There were also less plausible statements concerning the 
effects of the treaty of 1S65. It was feared that lowering the 
fineness of the coin would raise prices and defraud creditors ^ and 
that all sorts of salaried workers would find their purchasing 
power decreased by the new system. 

4. Much more reasonably it was urged that the decrease in 
fineness might tend to drive the five-franc piece from circulation 

' Cf. M. Lfom, L'Uniformiti da MannaUt, p. 3. "At to the opinion of the 
partisans o£ the double unit I will not stop to argue. If the unit U not cnt the woid* 
have no more sense and wc iall into confusion of speech." 

•Cf. aid" p. 4- 

，See especially Sbkriony in Journal da EeanamiOii, 1866, II. I, 399. "La cm. 
ventioQ monABire iDternationale." 
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and, had the relative values of gold and silver remained 
unchanged, such might possibly have been the case.' 

5. But more emphatically than any of these points of objec- 
tion, the principle of the double standard as provided for in the 
treaty of 1865, was denounced. It will be unnecessary to do 
more than recapitulate briefly the arguments brought forward 
under this head. In general they were of three kinds : 

a) Theoretic arguments against the double standard as such. 

り The general contention that the international uniformity, 
so ardently longed for by a certain number of people, would be 
seriously retarded by the adoption of the double standard. 

c) The fears that silver might become cheaper than gold and 
the latter metal be driven from circulation.' 

With the first of these categories everyone is now perfectly 
familiar. The second classification is scarcely less well known. 
Even at so comparatively early a date, many persons saw that 
the monetary systems of the world were energetically, although 
perhaps almost imperceptibly, tending toward the gold standard, 
and the fear that France would not be able on that account, if 
on no other, to induce many countries to follow in her footsteps 
along the road to monetary uniformity, led them to denounce 
the adoption of the double standard as inimical to the interests 
of France's monetary hegemony even if desirable on its own 
merits. The third ground for objection ― the fear that silver 
might grow cheap and drive out gold- ~ shows how stroncrlv 
the French had become attached to the new gold currency 
which they had had since 1 848. Although silver showed no 

' '"ん P- 397 

*On these points consult especially Leon's VUniformiU dn MonHaits, pp. 5-16, 
txA Pahieu i。 Journal dti &etnomisltt, 1868, i. %, 3!j~7i, タ ntf 1S&7, i. 2, 321-351 ； 
alM imuhm Eeemomiii, 1S66, September 15, p. 107S. " The convcDtioD i' not equally 
■nccenful in eilablishinft for the fature a good itaDdard of value. It falls into the 
bereij of Ibe double Rlandard. Monetary civilization has been much complicated by 
the fad [hat there are two precious metals of which silver. I he bulkier anil cheaper, U 
more Kuitable to primitive times, and gold, 【he rarer and dearer, to civilized tiroes of 
nicer bsbils and with larger tinnsactions. All modem aHtioiii have received the I wo 
metals by tradition in theit in he riled coinage, and they have tried v 禽 riou， mode* of 
coBbining the iwo." 
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perceptible signs of a decline for many months after the adoption 
of the treaty of 1S65, yet nevertheless the change which, during 
the preceding fifteen years, had come over the French circulation 
furnished tangible proof of the possibility of a reaction. The 
remembrance, too, of the inconveniences experienced from the 
old silver coinage, which had proved so great a drawback to 
trade and industry, stimulated the fears arising from the new 
sanction given to what was supposed by many to be the principle 
of the double standard. 

The treaty of 1865 had been ratified by both chambers of 
the Swiss Federal Assembly in February of 1866, by the Belgian 
chambers in April, by the Italian a short time later,' Not till 
July 14 did it become a law in France. Even then there seems 
to have been faint hopes that by some means its character might 
be changed. The advocates of an international money were 
disappointed at its apparent lack of popularity, for the treaty 
did not meet in all the European states with the enthusiastic 
reception which they had looked for, and they began to perceive 
that, in order to carry through successfully the favorite scheme 
of an international money for all the principal states of Europe, 
they would be obliged to remove from it the recognition of a 
double standard forced upon them by French officialism. Many 
schemes had been proposed for an international circulation. 
Chevalier, in various public prints, advocated a plan for intro- 
ducing such a money.* He outlined the salient features of the 
proposal and based it on the introduction of the gold standard. 
The French monetary system, he said, could never be extended 



other countries till it rested on a stable basis. Other econo- 



； mists took essentially the same view. Moreover, these plans 
met with the more cordial reception from the fact that no favor- 
able response had been received to the broad hint which had 
been thrown out to England and the United States on the sub- 
ject of joining the Latin union, or at least adopting a currency in 
' See Journal da も amomiila, lS66, i, z, 288. 

' See I. g., Londan Ecanomia, March 30, 1867, p. 355. See also the discussion of 
Ihe Societe d'£nmmit Pelitifui during Ihe whole of this period u given in Ihcjenrmai 
del EcoHomiittt. 
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common with it. The invitations extended to smaller countries 
met with little favor, and the two larger states just mentioned 
displayed no desire to move in the matter. The English press, 
indeed, discussed the question in a desultory way, and the 
Edinburgh Review even went so far as to lend the project its 
. support. The London Economist likewise was disposed to look 
with favor upoiT the desire for an international money, if divorced 
from the double standard.* It pointed out that the sovereign 
might be debased so as to be equal in value to an imaginary 25- 
franc piece, and proposed the same change in the American five- 
dollar gold piece, while it clearly showed that the difficulties of 
the operation would by no means be so great as would at 6rst 
sight appear. At the same time, however, it was pointed out 
that the double standard could not be tolerated, and it was con- 
sidered singular that France should desire the retention of a 
nominal double standard when in reality little but gold was in 
circulation within her limits. "Gold money," said the Econo- 
mist, "is becoming the money of commerce Intrinsically 

the large obligations of modern times are best settled in a costly 
metal. Gold is (and to all appearance will remain) the whole- 
sale money of mercantile nations." The attitude of the United 
States and of other countries was similar, and disappointment 
increased in France. Little action was taken during the half 
year following the ratification of the treaty, but early in 1867 
the agitation assumed a more organized form. On March 3, a 
petition,' in which a gold standard for France was earnestly 
requested, was presented to the senate. Gfave perturbations, 
it was said, had always been and always would be the character- 
istic of the present system, and the all-engrossing argument 
concerning international money was forcibly brought forward. > 
The maintenance of the double standard would always be a bar 
to the extension of the French monetary system to other coun- 
tries, since gold was now the money of all the principal commer- 
cial nations. Upon the presentation of this petition, M. Chevalier 

• LendeH EcoHomisI, October 27, 1S66, p. 1253. 

■Sec LoHdoH EtattemitI, March 23, 1867, p. 339. 
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announced that a commission, of which he himself was a mem- 
ber, had already been appointed by the administration to consider 
the question,' but on April 20, at the end of a month, the 
announcement was made that M. Chevalier had resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the commission. His reason was that this body 
bad, by a vote of five to three, declared for the maintenance of 
the double standard.* Treasury and bank officials, headed by 
the veteran bimetallist, Wolowski, had outvoted those members 
of the commission who favored the gold standard, notwithstand- 
ing the arguments of Parieu, Chevalier, and de Lavenay, all of 
whom voted for gold.' Of their five opponents, only Wolowski 
possessed any economic competency.^ The verdict of the com- 
mission, such as it was, was summarized as follows by M. Magne, 
the finance minister, at a later date : * "The majority of this 
commission thought that the maintenance of the double money 
of gold and silver established by our legislation, practiced with- 
out inconvenience for more than sixty years, had the advantage 
of moderating the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, of 
modifying financial crises by permitting, according to the 
demands of circumstances, a passage from one money to the 
other ； of favoring commerce with the countries which admit 
only silver, and lastly, of respecting the law of contracts which 
gives to debtors the power to liquidate in ^Id or in silver at 



will, and of not interfering with the habits of certain classes of 
the population which prefer the silver five-franc piece to the 
gold five-franc piece." Thus the verdict of the commission was 
a genuine bimetallic utterance.* 

The retirement of Chevalier from the commission was pro- 
ductive of unfavorable comment.* The verdict of the commis- 
sion was distinctly unsatisfactory and the popular agitation on 
the monetary question in no wise decreased. It was plain that 

'Ibid. 'Lomdom BcMimiif, April 30, 1867, p. 448. 

*C/. iMidm EeoHomiil, April 37, 1867, p. 47 も 

* Enfufu sur la Quntimt manitain, 1872, vo に ,， p. 3. 

'Lvnthti £"Hemi", April 37, 1867, p. 475- 
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some measures must be taken looking toward putting the ques- 
tion to rest. Fortunately the opening of the international exposi- 
tion at Paris, where representatives of many nations would be 
gathered together, had already given the government an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve itself in a dignified way, "The universal 
exposition of 1867 naturally threw into relief the clause of the 
treaty of 1S65 which opened to other states the right of admis- 
sion and lent a new impetus to the search for the means most 
suitable to extend the circle of those adhering to it."' Accord- 
ingly, the government seized the opportunity to gather together 
the representatives of as many states as possible for conference 
upon the monetary question, hoping, undoubtedly, to induce yet 
other countries to enter the Latin Union.* On June 20 the 
representatives of twenty states came together in convention at 
Paris.3 

The monetary convention of 1867 was a truly representa- 
tive body. It included, beside the United States, most of the 
European countries, both those of the double and of the gold 
standard. States of the silver standard were also represented. 
Thus there was every reason to believe that all sides would have 
a fair showing, and that the verdict rendered would be an accurate 
index of the monetary tendencies of the world. The convention 
of 1867 belongs properly to the history of international bimetal- 
lism. It is, therefore, outside the scope of the present investi- 
gation, save so far as it affected the action of the Latin Union. 

' Eiiqullt mr la Queilicn mvnilairt, 187', vol. i. p. 3. Rafifiort de mt ExetUemte 
Af. Magnt i CEmpirtur tur la Afetmaia. 

' EMniue for lontee of this opinion the speech of the preiident to the conference 
«ai the Qnttthmnairr prepared for ditctMsion as given in the report, ； Prodi- Veriam* 
Ctmfimut m»MHair* JnUmatiMHtk. 1 867 pp. I I-iS- 
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It certainly is most interesting to note that the treaty of 1865 
and the debates which grew out of it were in reality the origin of 
the international bimetallic cult which has since gained so wide 
an extension. It is, however, merely of importance for the 
present investigation that we note the bearing of the verdict 
rendered by the conference of 1867 upon the progress of mone- 
tary opinion in France and upon the adoption of the system of 
the treaty of 1865. How did the results of the conference of 
1867 affect the Latin Union ？ ― this is at present of prime 
importance. 

From the outset, it was, of course, the earnest wish of France 
to induce the representatives of the assembled states to declare 
for the treaty of 1865 and the double standard. It was evidently 
thought that, now a nucleus of states had been formed with a 
well-marked policy, it would be much easier for those outside to 
assimilate their systems to that already thus introduced than for 
any i^gregation of states to unite on a new basis. But this, as 
will now be seen, was precisely the point where the French 
government displayed want of foresight. The list of questions 
which was prepared for the guidance of the debates " made no 
specific mention of the Latin Union, nor did it clearly request the 
acceptance of the treaty by the states. This was merely hinted 
at. It laid before the states the question of methods for intro- 
ducing international monetary uniformity and the question of 
standards upon which to base an international monetary system, 
if such should be deemed desirable. After long discussion of 
the subject, the influence 01 franc e prevailed and it was unani- 
mously voted to recommend the system introduced by the treaty 
of 1S65. But just here the French monetary influence broke down. 
The vote in favor of the monetary ^sttm of the Latin Union was 
expressly conditioned upon the stipulation that nothing was 
implied with reference to the standard of value ■ When this 
important question did come up for decision the vote was given 
with overwhelming force for the single gold standard. Only 

'See Confirena m^nilairt fnttmatianaU, 1S67, Prxit- ytrtaux, pp. 13-15. 

' Ibid., p. 25. 
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Holland voted on the other side.' So completely did the feeling 
of the conference run in the direction of the single gold standard 
that French officialism was absolutely powerless. France had ,' 
confidently expected that, now the smaller states of the Latin / 
Union had by the treaty of 1865 consented to put themselves j - 
into her hands, they would vote solidly for the double standard, j 
This hope was signally disappointed. Not only did the smaller 
states prove unmanageable, but even the French representatives 
themselves voted with the rest.* 

Of the more technical discussions of the conference it will 
be irrelevant to speak here, since they do not strictly concern 
the Latin Union itself. It only remains to consider cursorily 
the formal report rendered on the doings of the conference,* 
On 】uly 6, the vice president, M. de Parieu, submitted this 
document for the approval of the members. After briefly 
recapitulating the circumstances under which the meeting origi- ■ 
nated, he proceeded to sum up carefully the results reached 
in the debates. "Instead of searching for a new system 

• For this vole and the debMea tee iiu/., pp. 33-47. 

• Id the Rtpsrt ,f tht Uniltd Stalit Monetary CtmmitiioM, OTftmnued under joint 
molutioD of AugnM 15, 1876, vol. i. p. 64, the following occun : "It is a mUlake, 
altbongh • very common, one, to aappote thU the Paris ConfercDce of 1867 tecom- 
meniled the draionetitatloD of fllver and the adoption of an excluiive gold standard. 
Wbst it did recommend was such a tuifictttion of the gold coini of the leading com- 
mercial DSlioDt u wonld Tender them convenient for international a*e The 

deaoneliulloD of lilver formed no part of tbe policy propowd. The only tecom- 
meDdation on that point w»t that nations having the double standard should agree to 
ctlablUh such ■ legal relation of valne between the two mctali as wonld not practically 
eiclude the ciiCDlation of gold." 

In view ol the evidence )uM adduced theie can be no doubt whatever that tbe 
^notation given above from the report in qaeition it a perviraen 0/ faeli. It cei- 
Uinl; i， ■ complete raittUtement. The coirectims of the views on tbe action of the 
coniereDce in question which have )ust been put forward is nol lo be dtspuied. Thai 
the finance mi nisi er held (he same opinioD is seen I ram (he following passafgc of Ihc 
Em^mtlt imr la Qutstian monltairt, 1S72, p. 3 : " They (ihe members of the cod icrcnce 
of i8d ガ were of opinion tbit Ihere should be adopled as intern ilional money ： Gold 

M lole baaii oi the syitem The conference likewise advised that each state 

ihovld be allowed 10 retain the diver standard Itmporariljt." After a period of traiu 卜 
lion ilie itttet were to bring in tbe gold ttandanl. 

, For text Me Confirtna mmilairi InttrHatienalt, 1867, pp. 105-1 13. 
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which must be created in all its parts, you have preferred to 
turn your eyes toward the system of the monetary treaty sif^ned 

at Paris, December 23, 1865 But you have not been 

willing to regard this system as perfect and immutable 

When the treaty of December 23, 1865, was concluded, three of 
the states associated in this transaction wished that the gold 
standard should be the exclusive support of the system of the 

union With the most remarkable unanimity .... your 

conference has been of opinion that it should seek in the gold 

1 standard, with silver, if needed, as its temporary companion, the 
basis of the attempts at the monetary uniformity of the future. 
The conference has thus pronounced itself in principle for the 
unity of the gold standard,"* M. Parteu then proceeded to a 
r£sum£ of the plan for placing on a footing of equality the princi- 
pal gold coins of the world. He closed by predicting for gold 
complete ascendency as the money of the future. 

Thus the monetary conference of 1867 had rendered its ver- 
dict with no uncertain voice. It cannot be doubted that its 
report was fully in accordance with the general monetary ideas 
of the French people. Just what was its effect, from one point 
of view, in extending, and from another, retarding, the growth of 
the Latin Union, we shall now try to see. In order to do this 
it will be necessary to anticipate in some degree the course of 
events in France. As, however, this portion of the subject is so 
closely connected with the international conference of 1867, it 
will serve our purpose better to study these events just at this 
point. The conference of 1867 helped to extend the technical 
system of account used by the Latin Union, by the fact that it 
had voted in favor of this coinage system as such. At the same 
time, it hindered the accession of states to the union, by the fact 
of its having declared for the gold standard. It is an interest- 

■ ing fact that while there had been some prospect of accession to 
the union before the conference of 1867, all of those states which 
had not already progressed beyond the point where they were 
committed to joining France and her allies, either withdrew 

■ CaitfirtHce monilairi InOmatienaU, 1S67, pp. lit, Ii，. 
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their overtures immediately after the conference, or so altered ' 
them as merely to apply to the extension of the technical coin- 
age system of France to their own territory. Only one state 
had really agreed to join the union prior to the Paris conference. 
This was Greece, which by a law of April 10, 【8 れ had declared 1 
its intention of taking advantage of that clause of the treaty of I 
1865 which guaranteed admission for such foreign states as I 
should accept the obligations of the act. At the same time with t 
the Greek negotiations, some desultory proposals had been made 
for the admission of Spain and Roumania into the union. As, 
however, these bore no immediate fruit, they will not here be 
considered. It is hard to see why the admission of Greece to 1 
the Latin Union should have been desired or allowed by that I 
body. In no sense was she a desirable member of the league. I 
Economically unsound, convulsed by political struggles, and 1 
financially rotten, her condition was pitiable. Struggling with a \ 
burden of debt, Greece was also endeavoring to maintain in cir- I 
culation a large amount of inconvertible paper. She was not 
territorially a desirable adjunct to the Latin Union, and her com- 
mercial and financial importance was small. Nevertheless her 
nominal admission was secured, and we may credit the obscure 
political influences, to which reference has been made in a pre- 
ceding chapter, with being able to effect what economic and 
financial considerations could not. Certainly it would be bard to 
understand on what other grounds her membership was attained.' 
The unit adopted was to be the silver drachma, .900 fine, corre- 
sponding exactly to the franc, with multiples analogous to those 
of the French system." When we come to study the coinage 
history of the Latin Union we shall see that little use of the new 
system was ever made by Greece. The coinage has been insig-1 
nificant. Thus Greece was a mere useless appendage to the I 
monetary league. Her admission is another fact tending to con-/ 
firm the political inferences already drawn. 

' Ct. O. Haupt, /fitteirt manUain dt natrt Timfii.p. 219. 

•See H. COSTES, Nettt el TaNeawe tour Servira P^tude dt la Qitition m*md- 
tairt. Parii, 1S84, p. 54. 
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A much more desirable accession would have been found in 
the case of Austria. Unfortunately for the Latin Union, how- 
ever, progressive monetary tendencies, aided by the verdict of 
the Paris conference, here won a decisive victory over conserva- 
tism. The relation of Austria to the Latin Union has never been 
considered, but it nevertheless furnishes a valuable indication of 
the progress of the new monetary ideas. As early as April 1 867 
a specially appointed commission had been working upon the 
monetary problem in Austria." Under the leadership of Baron 
Hock some careful work had been done in considering what 
means for improving' the confused monetary system of Austria 
would be most practicable and 一 what is more to the present pur- 
pose 一 how this system could best be assimilated to that of the 
Latin Union. On April 16 the following resolution was carried: 

Austria ought to aBsociate herself actively in the efforts of the French 
govemmeiit after a universal monetary union and the creation of a universal 
money, and she ought, to this end, to declare herself ready to make part of a 
univeisal monetary union.* 

This in itself was not sufficiently definite to arouse much sat- 
isfaction in France, and a much more decisive utterance was to 
come. On the same day it was voted "that Austria would pre- 
fer the exclusive gold standard." " That it would be well to 
join in the monetary treaty concluded December 23, 1865," but 
with the modification that " Austria shall not be brought to the 
double standard .... and the countries under the regime of 
the said convention shall be invited to renounce the double 
standard." It was soon after this that the Paris convention of 
1867 took place. Austria was represented, and the report of the 
convention, as already considered, as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the "commission," relating to the assimilation of the 
Austrian to the French monetary system, went far toward 
strengthening her already decided preference for the gold 
standard. Accordingly, on December 24, 1867, a monetary 

■ See yrrhattdlmmgm dtr ^ttial- Cemmuiim tur Beaekihung der Mun^ragt. 
Wien, 1867. 

•For a brief r^'umf of the work of the " Spczial- Commisnon , " see Jmtrnal ttu 
^tmumiOti, 1867, L 2, pp. 3S3-3S6- 
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treaty was signed between France and Austria. It was a severe 
defeat for the bimetallic policy. By this document it was stipu- 
lated that the two countries should mutually receive into their 
public treasuries one another's gold coins at specified rates, and 
it was especially provided, by Art. 8, that 

tbe High Contracting Parlies engage themselves not lo modify the fineness, 
weight, or Icga レ tender quality of the gold coins specified in the preceding 
articles, coins which shall be regarded as coDstituting tbeit invariable and 
common monetary standard. 

By the second clause of the article the power to suppress the 
silver coin was reserved. Thus, so far as relations with Austria 
were concerned, France 一 and later the whole Latin Union 一 
was theoretically as well as practically on a gold basis. 

The treaty with Austria was the last real extension gained 
by the Latin Union. There were, however, certain other countries 
which made partial efforts to secure, with the allied countries, a 
free international circulation of coin. These it will be worth 
while to mention. The negotiations with Spain and Rou mania 
have already been referred to. It will be unnecessary to enter 
at length into this obscure portion of the history of the Latin 
Union." Just why negotiations were broken off does not seem to 
be known. Neither of the countries would have made desirable 
members of the Latin Union. This, however, would probably not 
have had decisive weight, and the real reason is, it seems likely, 
to be sought in the political history of the times. Although 
debarred from active membership in the union, Roumania never- , 
theless, by a law of April 14, 1867, decreed her adoption of the 
monetary regime of the Latin Union' after January i, i868." 
Unlike Greece, the government went systematically to work and 
succeeded in making some progress^ in introducing the system. 
The unit adopted was the ley, precisely equivalent to the franc 
and, like it, having 100 subdivisions. Like Greece, Spain also 
made, in 1868, an abortive attempt to introduce the system of 
the Latin Union. In that year the law of October ig sought to 

, H. CosTES, N»t" " TaUenux amtt ei/., p. 101. 

•O. Hawpt, Hiiloirt m0nHttirt it nvirt Ttmps, p. 357. ，/Krf., p. 358. 



establish the franc system in Spain, substituting the franc or 
peseta for the real and escudo.' Spain's economic and financial 
condition, however, was such as effectually to preclude any 
genuine progress, and it was not until after 1870 that much was 
done. Thus, no considerable extension was attained by the 
Latin Union.' If it be asked why the hopes of the advocates of 
international money had thus been disappointed, it can only be 
said that beyond question the bimetallic policy bad frustrated 
these desires. With the considerable favor accorded to the plan 
for uniformity of money, it certainly seems more than probable 
that it might have been carried through had it rested upon a 
different basis. But France and her allies had given in their 
support to a supposed bimetallic policy, and, without them, the 
project of international monetary uniformity was little likely to 
be a success. Moreover, its most energetic supporters were to 
be found in France. As the other European states were unwil- 
ling to join her upon a bimetaUic basis, international monetary 
uniformity became impossible. 

■ p. 162, alio C08TEB, ante tit,, p. 91. 

■Thia i, not to say that ao other lUtes adopted the tjKem. Tbe coloniH of 
France, Dotablj Algeria and Tunit, euoe under the leope of the treaty of 1865. 
Peru had Blreadjr adopted tbe fr*nc lyslein by tbe Uw of July 31, 1863, and the 
United States of Columbia and the United State* of VeQczaeU followed «uit in 1871 
(June 9 and May ti, respectively). August 9, 1877. the Gr&nd Duchy of Finland ； 
NDvembet II, 1878, ServU; May 17,1880, Bulguia; punued th« tame policy. With 
Spain had 禽 bo been included her colonics. Thus, at the ot the movement, about 
eighteen *tate* had adopted the franc s]«tem. 
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COINAGE AND THE RATIO. 1865-1870. 



Before proceeding further with our study of the internal 
history of the Latin Union, it will now be necessary to examine 
some of the exterior facts of its history during the period 
immediately succeeding its formation, and prior to the limita- 
tion of the coinage in 1873. A careful study of the facts 
relating to coinage, exports and imports of gold and silver, 
and the events having an immediate bearing upon the move- 
ment of specie during this early period of the history of the 
league, when the monetary condition of the allied countries 
was unperturbed by any very marked alteration in the rela- 
tive value of the precious metals, throws light upon the 
subsequent history of the treaty of 1865, and will enable us 
to understand more accurately the real value of the monetary 
league as such. 

The close of the year 1865 was an unpropitious time for the 
establishment of a monetary union, based upon the principles 



adopted by the treaty of that year. Coining as it did just after 
the completion of the great movement of gold into France, and 
pursuing the policy that it did, there was really not a chance for 
its success. By making the smaller states dependent upon 
France, the Latin Union hindered them, as we shall later see, 
from actively caring for their own interests when the fall in the 
value of silver began to grow more marked, and forced upon 
them subsequently the necessity of redeeming a mass of depre- 
ciated metal. 

It goes without saying, that, as the door had been left open 
for the entrance of both metals into the circulation, the fact of 
prime importance to the associated countries was the ratio of 
gold to silver in the open market. At the time of the formation 
of the Latin Union, the period when silver had a high value was 
Hearing its close. The demand for silver for export to the East 
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had fallen off.' Also the suspension in Italy and the consequent 
decrease in coinage, as well as the analogous events in the 
United States, unquestionably had their weight in lowering the 
value of silver. But, beside all these influences, and of more 
importance than all, the general feeling that silver was to be 
definitely discarded for gold had immense weight in bringing 
about a decline in the hitherto high value of silver relatively to 
gold. The decline first began to be noticeable about the middle 
of the year 1S65, but not before 1866 was well advanced did it 

■ Sre Ellstabtter " IndiensSilberoahrung," translated by J. Laurence Laiich- 
LiN, EeoHemie Stadia of Ikt Univtriity of Chitago. Alio Laugh LIN, HisMy <^ 
Bimitamim Ui tkt UnUid Staiei, pp. I3,t>,ttug. 
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become of sufficient importance to attract much attention. Even 
then it was not so marked as to arouse any alarm or to create 
an adeauate impression of the importance of the movement 
whose beginning it was. Only in 1 867, did it really appear that 
silver had at last reached a slightly lower level, upon which it 
seemed likely to remain. 

The accompanying chart (Chart I) is intended to illustrate 
this history. The slight rise in value, noticeable toward the 
close of 1869 and continuing during the first months of 1870, 
was not to be a permanent feature of the market price of silver. 
Thus it may, in general, be said with sufficient accuracy that 



the period 1865-1871 was, on the whole, a period of a lowered 
value of silver. The significance of this fact for the countries of 
the Latin Union was very great. With free coinage of both 
precious metals there could, naturally, be but one result.* 
Gresham's law began to operate, although now the gold coin, 
instead of the silver, formed the subject of speculative opera- 
tions. This reflex movement, of course, was first displayed in 
an increased coinage of silver after 1866. This tendency 

■The discussion of the ratios of gold to silver contained in thit chapter » based 
on th« tables given in Appendix I[, F, p. 225, of Laugh lin's HiUory cf Bimelalliim 
im tie Uniitd Staitt, where the ratio! are computed from the gold price per ounce of 
lUver u quoted by Pixley & AbdJi. 



toward increased coinage is illustrated in the accompanying 
chart (Chart II), which shows the general movement of gold 
and silver toward the mints of the three principal countries of 
the Latin Union. It appears that a notable increase in the 
coinage of silver was already to be seen. By comparing Charts 
I and II it will be observed that fluctuations in the amount of 
stiver presented for coinage followed closely upon similar 
changes in the ratio. A juxtaposition of the line representing 
the amount of silver minted with that showing the variations in 
the ratio will demonstrate the close connection between what 
appear to be slight fluctuations in the relative value of " the 



precious metals and the amount of silver presented for coinage. 
Such a juxtaposition has been effected in Chart 111, where the 
coinage of five-franc pieces, the representatives of the legal - 
tender quality of silver, has been dissociated from that of other 
denominations of silver coin, and the ratio is expressed in 
yearly averages. There can be no doubt that the verdicts of 
the government commissions which, from time to time, gave 
their opinion in favor of a gold standard had also an effect in 
increasing the coinage of silver, by leading those desirous of 
taking advantage of the cheapness of silver to hurry forward 
coinages of that metal, before the passage of hostile legislation, 
which seemed at times to be imminent. 
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As might naturally be expected, the imports and exports of 
gold and silver showed a general correspondence with the 
movement of coinage and the ratio in open market. As Paris 
was in reality the principal money market for the smaller 
countries as well as for France, the French imports and exports 
of gold and silver may roughly be regarded as typical of the 
whole Latin Union. Chart IV illustrates the movement of gold 
and silver into and out of France. As has already been indi- 
cated, the large movement of specie into France was due prin 
cipally to the Italian ceurs ford and the return of the Italian 
rente, which led to the export of specie from Italy to those 
markets where rente had been chiefly held, notably Parts, It is, 
of course, to be noted that the imports of silver are considerably 
heavier as the price of silver grows lower, while the exports of 
silver, which before this had been draining that metal to the 
East, fall off. 

One more important point yet remains to be considered 
before we finish our study of the external facts of this period 
in the history of the Latin Union. Light is thrown on the 
general situation by the figures for the holdings of different 
sorts of specie by the Bank of France. A study of these sta- 
tistics yields information not only on the actual constitution of 
the bank's reserve, but also: 

1. On the comparative use of the two metals as money by 
the people, and hence of the comparative popularity of each. 

2. On the amount of coin of the allied states which flowed 
into France, and secondarily of the effect of the Latin Union in 
promoting this flow. 

Chart V presents the figures representing these holding by 
the Bank of France. The amount of foreign coin held has also 
been dissociated from the holdings of native gold and silver 
coin and is plotted as a separate line. Examining the reserve 
for the period 1866- 1870 it is to be noted that, in 1869, the 
silver held in the bank's vaults rises to a considerable height, 
even exceeding in amount the gold reserve. A comparison of 
Chart V with preceding charts shows that this movement followed 
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quite closely upon the increased coin^es of silver. Owing 
to the dislike universally felt for the use of silver in common 
transactions, it is probable that much of the new silver coin 
was exchanged at the bank for gold. This is rendered the 
more probable by the decrease to be noted in the amount of 
gold held by the bank. If it be objected that the general level 
of the gold held by the bank is higher during this period than 
during the one preceding, it may be replied that this was, to a 
great extent, due to the somewhat enlarged use of paper and to 
the general favorable balance of trade. The same argument can- 
not be used to explain the increase of silver ia the bank, because 
of the fact that the amounts of silver held by that institution 
correspond so closely to the amounts coined, while possible 
increase, owing to importation of foreign coin is excluded, since 
this latter category of assets is plotted separately. The third 
line which, as just observed, shows the quantity of foreign coin 
held by the bank, rises steadily during the period immediately 
succeeding the Italian suspension and the heavy exportation of 
specie from Italy. This, at first sight, sets up the assumption 
that the foreign coin held by the bank at this period was largely 
Italian, and this in fact was the case, as is substantiated by 
numerous contemporary statements. It is, however, well to call 
attention to a fact not shown by the chart ― that, of the foreign 
coin which flowed so plentifully into France, the major portion 
deposited in the bank was silver. The Italian gold coins being 
in every respect of equal value with the French coins of like 
denominations, circulated freely. In regard to the whole con- 
dition of the circulation in France during the period under con- 
sideration evidence was, at a later date, given by M. Rouland, 
governor of the Bank of France, as follows : "It is quite clear 
that silver, progressively less demanded since the end of l866, 
having no longer the power to command a high premium out- 
side, has more and more flowed to the mint for coinage, when in 
ingots. On the other hand, in view of the circumstance that 
gold remains abundant and is better worthy of circulation, owing 
to the fact that it is more convenient and is preferred 
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coined silver has, little by little, retired into the reserves of the 
bank, where it today appears in considerable quantities.'" It 
may be remarked that the same statement would have applied 
to the circulation of Belgium. 

Thus the period subsequent to 1866, immediately after the 
formation of the Latin Union, may, in general, be regarded as 
displaying premonitory symptoms of the silver crisis that was 
soon to follow. The influence of the new turn in monetary 
events upon public opinion has already been slightly touched 
upon and will later be developed at greate'r length. It is, there- 
fore, only necessary to note at this point that the new prospects 
regarding the future value of the precious metals seem to have 
had very considerable effect in strengthening the preference for 
a single standard which bad already been shown. In view of 
the facts just set forth, it will not be difficult to understand the 
general uneasiness and desire to attain a stable basis for the 
monetary system of the allied countries. It will now be neces- 
sary to study, in their relation to more immediate important 
events, the data just considered. 

■See fwfjwAr mr la QmtOUn menhaire, 1873, p. 86. 
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THE MONETARY QUESTION IN FRANCE. 1 867-1 870. 

So far, our study has concerned itself with the perturbations 
experienced by the monetary systems of the various countries 
after the appearance of the new gold, and with the general 
movement for international monetary action as a remedy. Of 
this movement, which, for the time being, culminated in the 
International Conference of 1867, the treaty of 1865 was an 
incident. 

It is not until after the International Conference of 1867 
that the history of the Latin Union really begins. The renewed 
flow of silver toward the mints of the allied countries, taken in 
conjunction with the verdict of the conference of 1867, bef^n 
very naturally to strengthen the desire, by the adoption of the 
gold standard, to rehabilitate the prospect of an international 
monetary union on a Urge scale. It is with the discussions 
over the proposals for a change in the standard that the history 
of the first period of the Latin Union is taken up. 

In a former chapter, brief allusion was made to the abortive 
attempt at a monetary investigation, known as the Commission 
of 1867." In order fully to understand subsequent occurrences, 
it will now be necessary to revert to the report rendered at that 
time, since it constituted the beginning of the series of govern- 
ment investigations which continued throughout the three years 
from 1867 to 1870. As has already been said, the verdict of 
this commission, consisting, as it did, chiefly of treasury and 
bank officials, was for bimetallism, the vote standing five to 
three. The minority, however, filed a report which succeeded 
in exerting a considerably greater influence upon public opinion 
than did that of their opponents. The points of difference may 
be summed up under three heads : 

1 See Cemmttsion monltairi, DaeumtnU rtUUift & la QuttttaM. mmilairt, MimsOrt 
da FinaHces, 186S, pp. 3, 4. 
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1. The interpretation of the law of 1803. 

2. The comparative advantages of the double and single 
standards. • 

3. The difficulties and advantages of the ultimate retirement 
of silver. 

On the first of these three points, extensive citations from 
the various sprt;ches delivered in the assembly at the time of 
the passage of the law of 1803 were made. The partisans of 
the single standard were anxious to show that the law of 1803 
had really intended to establish the silver standard in France. It 
was shown that in all the debates upon the monetary question, 
from 1789 to 1803, the sole desire had been to set up a single 
invariable silver standard.* But, notwithstanding the conclusive 
evidence adduced upon this side of the controversy, a distinctly 
opposite view was maintained by the majority of the commission. 
By references to various authorities it was attempted to substan- 
tiate the claim that the bimetallic principle had been set up in 
the law of 1803, and the utterances of Gaudin were ingeniously 
explained away.' 

Secondly, it was urged by the tnonometallists that while a 
single metal might be subject to occasional fluctuations in value 
these would not be so frequent as where two were used '- simul- 
taneously." The theory of bimetallic " compensation" and the 
simile drawn from the Compensatory pendulum were shown to 
be inexact, and it was proved that little danger from the depre- 
ciation of gold was now to be anticipated while, on the other 
hand, the depreciation of silver just setting in would be likely 
to arive out gold. 

Thus [said the report]' the alternating standard set np by the law of 1803 
is ft vicious principle ； it introduces into contracts an element which escapcB 
the KtWntion of the parties to a bargain, and at which the mass ot contract- 
wots take no account ； it would allow the debtor, U the premium should 

'One quotation from Gaudin may be repeated : " Neither aband'nce nor M*rcity 
iball make a change in the value of ihe franc. It shall be then ax invariable u th« 
weight of five gramme* of (ilver nine-tenthE fine ; it ihall be this idenlici] weight, and 
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become considerable, to pay less than he had received and to BpeculMc upon 
the fall of ODC or the other metal. 

Fundamentally #the whole argument of the bimetallic portion 
of the commission rested upon the claim that the bimetallic system 
was practicable and beneficial, inasmuch as it had now existed 
in practical operation for sixty-four years.' The compensatory 
theory was stated in its extremest form," and the argument that 
bimetallism could overcome commercial crises or render them 
ineffective was laid down.3 The fact that, although the world's 
stock of gold had quadrupled, yet the ratio stood at essentially 
the same point as in 1803 was given especial weight as going to 
show that the existence of the bimetallic system in France 
had been absolutely successful in keeping the ratio "steady."* 

The possibility of immediately abolishing the double stand- 
ard was a question of greater practical importance than either 
of the others. However, it received the least attention of the 
three, owing, no doubt, to the ease of retiring the small amount 
of silver now in circulation. The minority of the commission, 
in their report, considered it sufficient merely to mention the 
great preponderance of gold in the circulation. This would 
render it comparatively easy even to retire the silver five-franc 
piece, if so extreme a measure should be thought expedient. 
This was so familiar that it was not even disputed by the major- 
ity report. Only the argument that the value o£ gold would be 
likely to rise on account of the increased demand was urged in 
opposition, and it was even admitted that the single gold stand- 
ard would be the one most likely to meet with the approval of the 
other European countries, and thus to strengthen the Latin Union. ， 

Almost simultaneously with the action of the Conference of 
1867, came the report on money presented to the Committee on 
Weights and Measures of the International Exposition of 1 867,* 
This document dealt nominally with the possibility of effecting 
an international monetary union and the means which would be 
appropriate to the accomplishment of this end. It recognized 

'INd., p. 61. * aid. ふ fa. 、md, ふ bi. *Itid., p. 63. '/tU^pp. 63,64. 
'For text, JmriuU dts &coiumitUi, 1867, vol. ii. p. 35 5-262. 
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that unless a stable basis for the monetary system could be 
attained, it would be useless to attempt to universalize the French 
system. It was, therefore, recommended that the double stand- 
ard be abandoned." However, no official action was taken. The 
political events of the time were such as to absorb public atten- 
tion,* and not even the declaration of the congress of German 
economists, which passed resolutions favoring international mone- 
tary uniformity and the gold standard, with the adoption by Ger- 
many of some monetary unit bearing a simple relation to the 
five-franc piece, served to revive the schemes for international 
monetary action. 

Nothing was done during the latter portion of 1867. During 
the earlier part of 1868 new interest was shown in the monetary 
question not only in France, but also in various foreign countries. 
The invasion of the French circulation by silver was beginning to ■ 
attract attention. The value of silver, which had temporarily 
risen, fell again in a marked way, and silver began to flow to the 
mints and to the bank. Much interest wa» also arouNcd by the 
work of the Royal Commission established in England by the 

•The oomwiiily *od nulorohjt which the Mnmittee Kcki to c'til'li,h mre • 
Inhed to the foM cow. One might draw litm (hi* the c'lnduijr'n lh，l, w "'r'linif 
to Ibe opinioa of the CMiwttM.Ilic itaUi of ih« on inn will have I lie riiihl ，'' mainfam 
by Ibe tide ol the goM coio, and with ibe umc le^al-temlei r'uall" <rl''cti thty have. 
■OOM tUvcr coin ； in other wordi, thai thtj can tent in inirwlu" the 'I'lul'tt Min'laril, 
II if tUi which [oar] proposal deiires to a'r'id- 

Tb* objea of bodcutj mir'n ii mA 'jdI' If' effect rhc '.''in,i(, '', iinil'irnt mfrfir" 
bjr diSctEDt natiou: il u farther necenMr; that I hew Cfibt ih<>»I'l Ktctfvhrrc <int*r 
iuo eirenlBtiM aad iboald Ibere miiErain Ihcnwilvci. »t.4 rhat rt.»-ir iMriniir. ，"ur 
ibooM h* Mnpal'wilj pmmtA. It,,* c^M riM ，《 1/.'.'ぁ|/1,'，1，1| u'i'W ，レ ttiftmr 
of the doable lUDftxrd 'A tr'',d ».,»er; 'f-ir it ", »/. ■•： \,\r,tii,K ii m* 

nnlilited Ic^al -tender 'fit.."t \：'. .A >*： »>i.i,c;— 1 i ',,itr r', に，， i'l ，ii'l iii .»i "..m 
- -.. Moitftary anif>n -； ei." t n. ty^-dnr.ir •! >,1 f.^r,-, i,i wi- 
to lepUce « anj noocAt 'he '-'-,n， つ f •：'- .r,.',r. 一 -'. '/"ft, ■■t '', ■l.n..i,. .1. 't.' »nt/i,i 
Mtlled mpom by ibe BOioa. U .1 '-■ -iT/'r.,!.^ m.-'ftwA.'l '»•' fi,^* miitr ti.* 
ten of the <I»^ie UM'tari. t ir-^rar',f*, ({.•' ..••x.h .(-■rfi 'w ''"n, ,1 ,1 

wnh of Ibe w'，«me3: i', ,:- ' -ai '•，• " m'.'.* ■' '/. -'. f'," '-, w' 一， 

■ad wovld crea aa^nm' .n つ'. ''. i に '* '( • ■ , > «, .? | 

ptopOMl* declare :i:ar 1 - ■-■n 'ノ -r.r '.:； - • 【'if.':*i': -' '. -- • 
it«i*U> /hJ., y;,. l-Ji 1:1. 

•See Fv"B. ノ /'-'■; ゥ， ,'. -. パノ v, グ 

* For teat rev. ノ 國. ；<»i 一"： 一 * J .ttt," f -.K-.mi it. 1 1 ,；» 
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order of February i8, 1868. In July this commission reported, 
favoring the reduction of the sovereign to the value of twenty- 
five francs and the retention of the gold standard.' In Sweden, 
also, monetary desires refused to be satisfied with silver. The 
law of July 31, 1868, decreed the coinage of certain gold pieces 
after the French system,* The adoption of the gold standard 
thus seemed to be a prerequisite to the prosecution of the plan 
for an international money, and at the time when monetary mat- 
ters were before the chambers, in view of the retirement of the 
two -franc, one-franc, fifty-centime, and twenty-centime pieces, 
coined before the treaty of 1865 (as ordered by the law of June 
17, 1865), the opportunity was taken to give notice of a motion 
for doing away with the silver five-franc piece's The action, 
however, was premature and came to nothing. 

It was during this period that a new mode of argument began 



to be adopted by the advocates of bimetallism. The investiga- 
tions of Soetbeer and others had shown that the customary state- 
ments concerning the supply of the precious metals, ordinarily 
relied upon by the supporters of silver, were untrustworthy. 
Consequently the need of some new argument for the existing 
regime was felt.' This was found in the statement that silver 
had invaded France to a degree much greater than was com- 
monly supposed, coupled with exaggerated estimates of the 
amounts of Italian silver coin imported. The impossibility of 
demonetizing so enormous a mass was urged, and it was main- 
tained that silver was much preferred to more convenient coin 
by the rural population. These arguments, as will be noted, 
were of a local nature, and were thus quite distinct in character 
from those of a general sort hitherto most relied on. When, 
therefore, the ministerial Arrit^ of July 22, 1868,' responded to 
public demand by decreeing a new investigation of the monetary 
■See Enqultt turla Quti/inn monilairt, Paris, 1872, vol. i. pp. 215 teg. 
'お id., pp. 133-39. ，！ Muien Econamitl, ]aat 27, 1S68, p. 737. 
<See Le Touz£, in Journal dei ReoHomitlts, 1868. i, t, p. 430 1 also Lavei.svb. 
in Rtvut dts Deux AlonJis, 1867 (July). 

， Enqulle maniiaire, de 1S68 ； DeeumtMt rtlatift <1 la Qmtilion manitairt, Pktit. 
1868, pp. v-vi. 
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question, which was this time to take the form of an Enquitt, 
it was decided that the investigation should be prefaced by an 
exhaustive inquiry which should either substantiate or overthrow 
the arguments just outlined. This inquiry took the form of a 
set of seven questions which were addressed to the Trisoriers 
Payeurs G^ndraux and the Chambrts de Commtrie throughout the 
empire." One hundred and fifty -six replies were received ― 
ninety -one from the Trisoriers and sixty-five from the Chantbrts. 
The result of the inquiry was to dispel certain previously accepted 
notions. The questions sent out included inquiries as to the pro- 
portion of gold and silver coin in the payments to the govern- 
ment during the preceding ten years and the comparative amounts 
of gold and silver five- franc pieces probably in circulation. It 
was also asked how the public were disposed toward the retire- 
ment of silver, and whether it would be expedient to retain the 
five- franc piece, possibly at a lowered fineness, for use as a com- 
mercial money. 

According to the replies to these questions, silver formed as 
yet a comparatively unimportant proportion of the circulation. 
Nevertheless the percentage of five- franc pieces received by the 
trisoriers in the payment of taxes was considerable. This, it was 
stated, was due to the general dislike of the silver five- franc 
piece and the preference for gold in payments of considerable 
amount. Many of the trisoriers accounted for the large propor- 
tion of five-franc pieces they received by the unwillingness of 
individuals to accept them in ordinary transactions. The amount 
estimated to be still in circulation was augmented by the habit 
of boarding, which still prevailed among the country people, and 
by the quantities in the vaults of the Banic of France.' 

The Chambres de Commerce, to whom substantially the same 
set of questions had been sent, estimated the proportion of silver 
five- franc pieces in the circulation at an even lower figure. 
One point was, however, especially noted, both by the Trisoriers 
and by the Cliambres. They regarded the recent reappearance 

■See Stsponsti dei Trhoritrs - Ginlraui tl dts Chambrts dt Commirtt. Prttit- 
Verhamx tl Rapport dt la CmHmission memitairt, etc., Phu, 1 869, pp. 202-375. 
*Qi.Jaumaldtt dtenemii/eJ, 1S6S. TO に i. 2, p. 465. 



of the five-franc piece, although as yet in small amounts, as a 
serious menace to the existing convenience of exchange and 
stability of standard. These considerations led to the expression 
of a desire for the re-establishment of the single gold standard. 

The general verdict was thus summed up and presented to 
the body of investigators who conducted the Enquite of 1868 :' 

Receivers RCneral 6g 9 13 

Chambers of Commerce 44 13 8 

This gave a total result of 113 responses in favor of gold as 
against twenty-two for bimetallism — a verdict which might 
safely be regarded as representing with fair accuracy the senti- 
ment of the general mercantile public on the question. General 
opinion favored the maintenance of the five-franc piece in circu- 
lation on the same footing as the subsidiary coin and in limited 
quantities. Thus the results of the government investigation 
tended strongly to injure the bimetallic cause. It showed 
clearly that the people were not in favor of bimetallism. The 
later course of the investigation furnished ample evidence that 
the opposition to the abrogation of the law of 1803 came, as 
before, chiefly from the Bank of France and the haute finance. 

Although the replies to the set of questions sent out had all 
been received by May 11, it was not until July 22 following 
that the Arrdi, appointing the Commission which was to con- 
duct the government Enquite, was signed. Five days later, the 
commission began its labors. It will be necessary to consider 
the outlines of the work accomplished by it. 

I. The relation of the unity of the standard to international 
monetary uniformity was not clearly discussed by the bimetallic 
members of the commission. They appeared, however, to believe 
that the importance of such uniformity had been greatly exag- 
gerated, and that the verdict of the International Monetary 
Conference of 1867 had been based on abstract theoretical 
grounds 'of little practical importance. The best way to attain 
monetary uniformity would be to approach the problem from 
' See Pratii-VtrbaKx tt Happeri dt la Ctmmiavm menilairt; Paris, 1S69, 
TroUitme SCance, p. 19- 
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another side and to attempt to attain uniformity of weights and 
measures and uniformity of the fineness of the coin.' The 
majority of the commission, on the other hand, were strongly -j- 
in favor of a single standard, believing its adoption to be an 
absolute prerequisite to international action." They enlarged 
upon the advantages to be derived from an extensive monetary 
union of states. The experiment of the Latin Union, and the 
subsequent decision of the Conference of 1867, had already 
shown very clearly that the adoption of the bimetallic policy by 
any considerable number of countries could not be hoped for. 
Thus, the only course was the adoption of gold as the exclusive 
basis of the monetary system. It was, therefore, the opinion 
of the commission "in the present state of public opinion, of 
evidence, of conferences, aijd of diplomatic precedents. .... 
that, by adopting a single standard, we should favor the move- 
meat toward international monetary unification." > 

2. A second and more important point in the deliberations 
of the commission was the effect of the adoption of a single 
standard upon the external commercial relations of France. The 
main argument of the bimetalltsts in the effort to show that the 
single gold standard would prove inimical to the commercial 
interests of France was based upon the fall in the price of silver 
which, it was feared, would result from its demonetization. It 
was claimed that trade with the East would be crippled, and 
that all external trade would find itself hampered,' Commercial 
crises would be more intense under a single standard. The 
majority of the commission did not agree with these proposi- 
tions. Twenty times more gold than silver, it was said, was 
being coined by civilized nations. Gold was rapidly becoming 
the only commercial money of the world. This was notably 
true in the important trade with England. Since silver had 
been superseded by gold in France the course of exchange with 
England had been much more favorable than before.* As shown 

'IhiJ., pp. 160, 161 ； also pp. 4-36. 

*md., pp. 163-168; also pp. 4-36. *Ibid., pp. 169-173. 

' By ■ rote of 8 to 3 1 ibid" p, 36. ， IhU， pp. 17a tt ny. 
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by M, Clement Juglar, exchange had, between iSig and 1852, 
frequently risen as high as 25 francs 90 centimes per pound 
sterling payable at London, while, since 1852, exchange had not 
exceeded 25 francs 30 centimes, although, during this later 
period, France had been much more heavily indebted to England 
than during the preceding one.' Nor could the contention that 
the silver five -franc piece was necessary for the purposes of 
Eastern trade be sustained. As a matter of fact, ingots and 
" piastres " were the forms oi silver chiefly used in this branch 
of commerce. The bimetallic argument that the use of both 
metals would diminish the severity of commercial crises was 
answered by a reference to the fact that credit played a much 
larger part than either or both of the precious metals in effect- 
ing international exchanges.* • 

3. The third point discussed was the converse of the second 
and related to the effect of the introduction of the single stand- 
ard upon the monetary circulation of the interior. Silver, it was 
said by the bimetal lists, had by no means disappeared. At the 
very moment when the subject was being discussed by the com- 
mission more than 3 60 million francs in five -franc pieces were 
stored in the bank.* During 1867 and 1868 about 140 million 
had been coined. Over 248 million had made their reappear- 
ance during the same period, 113 million in old coins and 135 
million in new. Moreover, the production of silver was on the 
increase, while that of gold was declining. If silver should be 
demonetized, gold would rise in price,* and the value of the total 
amount of silver owned m France would suffer a serious fall. 
By keeping open the mints to gold and silver at a fixed ratio, 
the relative price of the two metals would be kept "steady " 
in the same way as from 1803-1868.' The reply of the 
majority of the commission to these arguments reduced the 
whole controversy to two points of difference : " (i) Did the law 
of 1803 furnish a convenient and stable circulation and (2) 

■ Ihid 一 and preceding debMei. 

■ Hid; pp. 174-176. * lUd., p. I79i also pp. 37-47. 

s Ibid; や. I". > liU., lSo-183 ； also pp. 37-^7. 
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Would the single gold standard accomplish these results in a 
more satisfactory way T ' ' It was shown that, whereas the 
market value of the metals had not experienced any extreme 
fluctuations in value, yet within sixty years two complete changes 
had taken place in the circulation,' Even now a third was begin- 
ning. Coinage of silver was od the increase. Gold was being, 
to a slight extent at least, displaced. Such changes had not 
been intended by the framers of the law of 1803. That act had 
•aimed to establish a single standard. The fact that silver and 
gold were merely commodities and could not be regulated in 
value any more than other commodities should lead to the aban- 
donment of attempts to fix a ratio between them.' Nations in 
general were divided into two main categories, in one of which 
might be placed those preferring gold, in the other those pre- 
ferring silver, for use as money. In the latter class were to be 
found the less advanced and less civilized portions of the world. ， 
Commercial nations in general were rapidly discarding silver. 
The replies received from the Msoriers and ckandfres were appealed 
to as evidence of the state of feeling existing in France* 

4. Tbe expediency of allowing former contracts to be liqui- 
dated in silver, in case of tbe adoption of the gold standard, was 
also discussed, and it was recommended that no such liberty 
should be allowed,* An attempt was also made to show the 
ho'.lowness o( the compensatory theory, inasmuch as in all the 
history of the law of 1803 no effect in accordance with this 
theory had ever been observed. 

5. Lastly, it was recommended by the commission* thai the 
five -franc piece should neither be suppressed nor diminished in 
fineness, but that the following measures should be taken : 

a) Modification of the treaty of 1865, by agreement with the 
states included in it. in such a way as strictly to limit the coin- 
E silver five-franc piece. 
b") Similar modification of the treaty of 1865, so as to allow 
e coinage of a 2 5- franc piece. 

' Ibid., p. 185. * Ibii/.. pp. 190-194. 

• Ibid., pp. [S6, 1S7. ' JiiJ., pp. 191, 191. 

' JUd., pp. 183, "4, and pp. IKS, 189. ' Ibid., p. 195 j alio pp. 1 09-1 1 も 
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Before passing from the discussion of the EnqiUte it will be 
interesting to consider the attitude of the Bank of France toward 
the monetary question. In a former chapter it has been seen 
that at the time of the passage of the treaty of 1865 the haxtt 
finance had been strongly bimetallic in its leanings. This atti- 
tude was substantially maintained in the evidence given before 
the commission of 1 868.' It was perfectly clear from the testi- 
mony of those examined that the bimetallic policy was likely to 



prove grateful to those who obtained a profit from the manipu- 
lation of the precious metals. Advice on the course to be 
adopted was also received from the Bank of France, which had 
been addressed upon the same subjects as the irhoriers. Its 
reply was a strong expression of opinion in favor of bimetallism.' 
After considering the various advantages derived from a bime- 
tallic regime the communication closed as follows : "Your com- 
mittee, believing that the experience of sixty-five years has 
demonstrated the advantages of the monetary regime of the year 
XI, and has revealed no inconveniences therein, and that this 
plan does not appear to be exclusive of the establishment of a 
universal money, is of the opinion that the system should be 
maintained." , 

The work of the commission thus resulted in displaying 
accurately the attitude of the various parties in France toward 
the monetary problem. The controversy, however, did not 
decrease in violence. Various new suggestions were offered, 
among them that recently revived as an original plan in the 
United States of mixing the two metals in a coin composed of 
gold and silver.^ Others urged that the moment was especially 
favorable for a renewal of the scheme for international action, 
and renewed interest in the history of the bimetallic problem 
was shown.* Wolowski tried to prove in an article that the 
law of 1803 was not bimetallic, and attempted to justify it 
upon grounds of his own,' although it had really resulted in an 

•See Rapperl di la Commission monitain, Paris. 1869, pp. 115-145. 
• Ibid., pp. t97-2(»). 

Journal del Ecan«mistes, 1 869, vol. ii. 1, pp. 315 tt teg. 
*IHd., 1869. vol. ii. t, pp. 43-45. > liU., 1869, vol. it 3, pp. 373 // ttq. 
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alternating standard. The apprehension of an invasion of silver 
also gained greater strength.' " At this moment," said a writer in 
the Journal des Mconomistes, " though gold is as yet the dominant 
money, we see reappearing a certain quantity of five -franc pieces, 
but this reappearance is generally considered a disquieting symp- 
tom, and, if the value of silver should fall a little more, it is not 
to be doubted that the silver coin would flow anew into our 
country and drive out the gold coin, exactly as gold drove out 
silver fifteen years ago." ■ A movement was even supported, 
particularly in Belgium, to alter the fineness of the coin in such 
s way as effectually to preclude the possibility of the admission 
of silver into the coinage, unless its value should fall much more 
seriously than seemed probable. 

In foreign countries indications that the general consensus 
of opinion still favored gold were not wanting. The statistical 
congress held at La Haye in the course of the year 1S69, seek- 
ii^ for a common unit in which to express values, finally settled 
upon the gold ten-franc piece .900 fine; thus testifying its pref- 
erence for gold as against silver.* Also in Germany the mone- 
problem had, for some time, been debated on account of 
desire that the conflicting, or at best half-unified, systems of 
the different states should be harmonized. It was not long after 
the commissioa of 1868 that a convention of delegates from the 
German states was called by Prussia, and it was soon seen that the 
members were strongly in favor of a gold basis for the currency.' 

All this, however, had no effect in hastening government 
action. M. Magne, the bimetallic finance minister, had hoped 
for a verdict from some one of the various government commis- 
sions which would justify him in disregarding popular demands 
for gold. He was unwilling to authorize the introduction of a 
government bill for the adoption of a gold standard into the 
chambers, for he clearly foresaw its passage.* Accordingly, in 

'/*«/., 1S6Q, vo に ii. 3, pp. a8-57- " /iiJ., lS6g, vol. ii. 3, pp. rjo tt itg. - 
*Enquflf tmrla Qutsliott mtn/lairt, Paris. 1872, vol. ii. pp. 97 and 307. 
*IhU., pp. 310-330. 

Journal dit も toMemiilet' Rttme dts Deux Meiidii, K/vut C«ti/titiferaiitf, I 'Offi- 
'w^ etc., foi Ihe whole ol thii period. 
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a report to the emperor, dated November 8, 1 869,' be advocated 
the appointment of a new commission. " There is no question," 

said he, " on which it would be more necessary to exclude all 
haste and to consult public sentiment before acting." He pro- 
posed that the monetary ！) roblem be investigated by the Conseil 
Supirieur de I' Agriculture du Commerce et de I' Industrie. The 
report was approved, and, despite the threatening political out- 
look, the Conseil began its work on December 9, 1869, continuing 
the discussion until the month of August of tbe following year. 

The work of the Conseil SupMeur was more thorough than 
that of any other French monetary commissson before or since. 
Many competent financiers and economists were examined and 
their testimony carefully considered. A very accurate investi- 
gation of the principal problems involved was attempted, how- 
ever. Ihe results of this work had unfortunately no opportunity 
of influencing public opinion. No report was rendered to the 
government until late in 1870, and the disturbed state of public 
afrairs then made monetary action impossible. Even the publi- 
cation of the report was delayed until 1872,' owing to the 
destruction by fire of the first collection of materials for it. The 
evidence obtained by the commission has been already made 
use of at various points in this study. It is, therefore, only neces- 
sary to notice briefly the general tone of the report made to the 
government. The monetary systems advocated by the experts 
examined were of three sorts ： . ( i ) The system of the double 
standard ； (2) the single gold standard .900 fine, with the gold 
five-franc piece and its multiples as basis ； (3) the single gold 
standard with the gram of gold and its decimal multiples 
as basis. The first system was supported by eleven of those 
who made depositions. Among these were M. Rouland, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France, and MM. de Rothschild and 
Wolowski. The gold standard, under the usual conditions, 
wa» advocated by twenty-three of those examined, while three 

'See Rapport dtM. Magnt tur riMStitulion d'uni EnquSu sur U Rigimi moHilain 
Fans, 1869. 

* Enqutit tttr la Quttfieii men/lairt; Censtil Suplriatr di V Azneulture, etc', 
Puis, 1872. 
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favored the system based on the gramme of gold. Of the actual 
members of the Conseil Supitieur fourteen voted for the gold, and 
five for the double, standard. 

Thus the last and most thorough of the government investi- 
gations resulted in favor of the gold standard. Had it not been 
for the Franco- Prussian war, which, just at this time, interfered 
with economic progress, there can be little doubt that the law 
of 1803 would have been definitely abrogated. But, before the 
report was rendered, public attention had been diverted, and 
when, later on, the findings of the Conseil might have had some 
weight, circumstances prevented immediate action upon them. 
Just how this result came about we shall now try to sec. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE LATIN UNION AND THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
In the preceding chapters we have attempted to trace the 
progress of French public opinion on the monetary question. 
It has been seen that, at the opening of 1870, everything was 
ready for the introduction of measures definitely committing 
France to the gold standard. The opposition of the kauU fituaue 
was still to be overcome, but it seemed probable that this would 
shortly yield. The question to be considered in the present 
chapter is that which naturally arises when it is recalled that, 
notwithstanding these facts, the Latin Union took no immediate 
action, in revising its monetary system ； and, when measures for 
revision were actually introduced, they merely pursued a policy 
of compromise. Briefly, why did not the Latin Union adopt the 
gold standard in 1S70 ？ To suppose that a determination to 
adhere to a bimetallic policy was the fact which governed the 
attitude of the Latin Union in 1870 has led to the mistake of 
supposing that the union had set before itself from the begin- 
ning an ideal .bimetallic standard, and was only induced to 
abandon it by the action of Germany and other countries in 
"demonetizing" silver. 

It is thus important, in order to understand the subsequent 
history of the Latin Union, to grasp the real reasons for the non- 
adoption of the gold standard in 1870. As already seen, our 
previous discussion has shown that the Latin Union had not 
' aimed at introducing, bimetallism, and also that gold had been 
I the practical basis of the monetary system. In 1870, the attitude 
' of the allied countries was sufficiently clear. France, frightened 
at the encroachment of silver, was fully prepared to break with 
the regime of the law of 1803, while the smaller countries 
looked with satisfaction upon the prospect that the desires they 
had five years before expressed would at length be gratified. 
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At this moment, the position of aEEairs was changed by the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war. 

It was, scarcely a month after the declaration of hostilities, 
on July 14, 1870, when specie payments were suspended by 
the Bank of France. That institution was authorized, on 
August 12, to cease redeeming its notes on demand. At the 
same time an increase in the issue of notes was decided u 
and the limit was fixed at 1800 million francs. This amount, h 
ever, was considered insufficient, and two days later, it was raised 
to 2400 million francs. Before the end of the war, this sum had 
been increased to 3200 million francs, while the advances made 
by the bank to the government amounted to 1425 million 
francs. The political events of 1870-1 are too familiar to 
demand even a recapitulation. The victory of Germany and the 
treaty of peace signed May lo, 1871, with the absorbing occur- 
rences of the year, followed so closely upon one another as to 
leave no opportunity for further discussion of the monetary 
problem. France found herself with an irredeemable paper 
currency which, although it suffered little depreciation as com- 
pared with gold, naturally displaced gold, driving it largely into 
the reserve of the bank or into private hoards. The monetary 
problem thus took on a new aspect. This fact did not, however, 
attract the attention which would ordinarily have been paid it. 
Public thought had been totally diverted from the question 
during the war and the events succeeding. The probability of 
legislative action consequently came to an end. Save for the 
publication of the proceedings of the ConstU SHpiritur nothing 
was accomplished. 

This natural distraction of public attention was by no means 
the only obstacle to monetary action. The payment of the 
German indemnity, agreed upon in the treaty of May 10, 1871, 
was an insuperable obstacle to reform. It was, of course, appar- 
ent that very elaborate financial operations would be requisite in 
engineering this great transfer of values. It was not unnaturally 
feared that the tendency would be to deprive France not only 
of the coin used in payment of the indemnity, but also of 



no 



whatever other gold might be in her possession. For this reason, 
even if all other circumstances had been favorable, it would 
probably have been considered expedient to retain the cours 
farci as a possible protection against loss of gold, inasmuch as 
the bank would not be under the obligation of redeeming its 
notes. So long as the coun ford existed, it seemed idle to think 
of measures for placing the country, in form as well as in reality, 
on a gold basis. 

There was another way in which the necessity of paying the 
five milliards powerfully influenced the monetary situation. With 
the great increase of public burdens entailed by the war, came 
an unwillingness to take any step that would render the load 
heavier. It was maintained by some that to demonetize silver 
would entail a very heavy expense. It was also reported that, 
in the course of the operations required in settling with Germany, 
a considerable portion of the French stock of gold had been 
used, so that what remained would be inadequate by itself to 
form the basis of the monetary system. This statement was, of 
course, without foundation. The actual monetary payments 
made to Germany bad included but about 373 millions of French 
gold 一 a sum quite insignificant in comparison with the total 
stock in the country,' Nevertheless, the belief that a large 
amount of gold had been used in this way was widely extended, 
and was associated with the idea that the possession of a circula- 
tion composed of both metals had rendered it easier to pay the 
indemnity. This statement received especially extended cre- 
dence at a slightly later date. 

1 1 Ann Say, in his Rapport tur It Paftmatt de I'lnJamniH tU Gtirrrt tl mr Ut 
OplraHens dt ChaHgt qui tn ont iU la Coniiqutna (see Jeumal dtt £can»mitU» 
November, 1874, p. 266}, tbui states the tuins paid Germany in actual monejr: 
Notes, Bank of Fnuice - I3s,ooo,ooo f. 

German ootei and coin - 105,039,145 

Frencli gold coin - - - 373>OO0,0j8 

French siWer coin - 239,291^75 

74i.33'.o78 

Of the 173 million franca in gold ijo millions were furnished by the Bank of France 
and 133 millions were obtained by purcll>se or from govenmieDt dues. 



The greatest influence exerted by the war upon the monetary 
system has not yet been mentioned. As has been seen, the 
payment of the French indemnity had not materially lowered 
the French supply of gold. The mere passage of a law suspend- 
ing the right to present silver for free coinage at the mint 
would have cost nothing, and would have shut out all possibility 
of the immense coinages which subsequently took place. Even 
the redemption of the five-franc pieces would not have been bur- 
densome, inasmuch as a small reserve would have sufficed to 
insure confideace, while the greater part would probably have 
been retained in use as representative money. The real injury 
sustained by France from the war was that Germany was 
enabled partially to usurp the place of France as a leader in 



monetary affairs. Had Germany's fear of being considered an 
imitator not prevented her from adopting the franc as her new 
unit, the injury done to the monetary diplomacy of France 
would have been much greater. By adopting a unit identical 
with the franc, on a gold basis, she would have attracted to her- 
self all the smaller countries which had imitated the monetary 
unit of France but were in disaccord with the principles of the 
law of 1803. This, indeed, was recognized by Germany herself. 
For a long time after unification had been effected, projects of 
monetary reform had constantly been urged. The Latin Union 
itself was really but an imitation of the older German monetary 
unioa. and it was now proposed by the German states to revive 
this older league. After the action of France and her allies in 
1865, and the agitation for international monetary unification, 
the desire for a better system in Germany became stronger, and 
it was apparent that some step would soon be taken." The 
I Fber-Hekzog, id La France il ttt AUiit manilaim, p. 46, glret the following 
list of German memoin which had (1870) been intie^ *ince 1867 ！ 



I. Favoring a unit miialodoul to the franc : A. Lahmers, Dtnlieke MUmnfgrm: 
Prttutittk* JahrbUektr, I S67, Hefl S ； Dir Utitrgant nr GeUwakmne, n. *. w. ； 
Berlin, 1868. II. Weibczahk, Dir GtlJguldtn ah dit dmnii(k"ig， dtuUthi Keck- 
Hunttmiinte ; Cologne, 1869. U. D. Alius PUltG. Zur dmlichen Muntfragi; Bremen, 
iS6i. F. Xeller, Dit Fragi dtr infimationaltH Jlliitittinigting, u. s. w,; Stuttgart, 
1868. ]. PriKCa-SiClTH. WaArunt "tid MUnse; Annalm da norddaiUchtn Bundti, 
l86g, tlefl 1; Berlin, Gkscuwbkdeb, Zur aUermttiun MunttinJkeUt Eriangen, 1869. 





opportunity was presented by the indemnity. Jealousy of France, 
however, prevailed over the more far-sighted policy, aad the 
German law, passed November 24, 1871, adopted a unit which 
differed from the franc in such a way as to render any attempt 
to establish an equivalence between the two quite impracticable. 
While the franc was one two-hundredth of the kilogram of 
silver .9 fine, the new German thaler was to be one sixtieth of 
a kilogram of fine silver. Moreover, the new German system 
was based entirely on gold. Thus the separation between the 
currencies of the two countries was complete.' 

The fact that Germany had adopted the gold standard, 
coupled with the difficulties in the way of immediate action, 
served, perhaps unconsciously, as a strong argument against 
gold in the minds of many of those in France who would other- 
wise have taken the opposite view. Several writers had already, 
with much plausibility, explained Germany's failure to adopt 
the franc on the ground of jealousy of France,' The same 
explanation might, with equal fairness, be made of France's 
failure to adopt the gold standard immediately after the war, 
before the increasing depreciation of silver had rendered some 
action an immediate necessity. 

With a return of more nearly normal conditions, however, it 
became clear that the monetary question would not be allowed 
to rest. The partisans of a gold standard had unquestionably 
lost ground, Stiil, the gold party was yet strong, and it was 

A. So ET BEER, DrnkichriJI betriffmd tUutschi Munitinieune; Berlin, iHAg. SOIT- 
BEER'S arlicles in Brmtr HandtlMalt and in Hambargischt BotrstnhalU. 

II. Adoption of the unit of i)j grammes fine gold (American unit): G. D. 
AUGSPUftG, Zur dtutttktn Munifrage, III ind IV ； Bremen, 1869. 

III. Adoption of a unit of ten grammes of fine gold : NOTHOMB, Die iVtlimiiMte: 
i'rttatiieki JahrbSehir, August, 1S69 ； Berlin. A. G. MosLE. Das Ttuitmitcht Muma- 
tytttm; Biemen, 1S70. 

Also H. Weihezahn, in Kritische Umsehati auf dim Giiitu der Vortchlagt tmr 
dtutsthtn Miimrtform, Cologne, idyo, argued 【he advantaftea of the Frencb lytlcm 
over the decagram me as 【he Uerroan unil. 

' See Pariku, in Rivut de Fran", July 1872. 
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rendered especially active by the threatening conditions which 
now began to prevail in the market. It seemed likely that some 
action oh the monetary question would soon be precipitated by 
great changes in the relative value of the two metals. The 
opportunity of anticipating Germany had been lost, but there 
was yet abundant time for the adoption of measures of self-pro- 
tection. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FIRST STEPS TOWARD THE GOLD STANDARD. 
Every one associates the year 1873 with the fall in the value 
of silver, yet it is now well established that the depreciation of 
silver began long before the market could have been in any way 
affected by sales of silver excluded from European coinages. 
This interesting point cannot be discussed here. It is merely 
adverted to because the statement is frequently made that the 
attitude of Germany, combining and coinciding with the weiU 
known facts in the monetary history of Europe, forced the Latin 
Union to depart from a bimetallic policy. It has, however, been 
shown that as early as 1870, or even sooner, certain countries of the 
Latin Union had pretty definitely settled on measures looking to 
a single standard. The rude interruption of all existing plans, 
caused by the Franco-Prussian war, had enabled Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries to seize the opportunity for getting 
the start in adopting a single standard. The law of December 
4, 1871, announcing Germany's desire to enter upon the new 
policy she had laid out for herself, more strongly than ever 
directed the attention of the members of the Latin Union toward 
the advisability of some similar attempt. It has been noted 
how, at this juncture, the weakness of France prevented any 
monetary change. Even bad France been ready, the disturbed 
condition of affairs in Italy would still have stood in the way. 
Thus, for more than a year after Germany's formal step, the 
unfortunate circumstances of the time kept the Latin Union from 
following the example of Germany, although the action of the 
other countries had convinced almost all that some measure 
must be taken. 

The depreciation of silver was not, indeed, very serious dur- 
ing 1872. While the price had averaged 60.85 d. at London 
during 1871, it had only fallen to 60.5 in 1872, the extreme 
limits being 60.12 and 59.10, the latter point being reached in 



December 1872. This was the lowest point touched by the 
price of silver since 1848. The effects of the general prepos- 
session against silver were beginning to show themselves. In 
November, 1872, silver had for the first time during twenty- four 
years sunk beiow 60 d. per ounce. Throughout the year 1872, 
the monthly average had regularly been below the price for the 
corresponding date a year earlier and, although the depreciation 
had not been great enough to cause unusual coinage of silver, it 
had almost entirely prevented the coinage of gold throughout 
the countries of the Latin Union. In France, the gold coinage 



of 1872 had been absolutely nothing, and the same had been 
true in Belgium ; in Italy, only the nominal sum of 66,100 
francs in gold had been struck, and Switzerland had maintained 
her old policy of striking no gold. The coinage of silver five- 
franc pieces for 1872 had amounted to but 45 million francs in 
Italy, 10.2 million in Belgium, 389,190 in France, and nothing 
in Switzerland 一 a total of only about 55.; million of silver five- 
franc pieces throughout the union. At the same time with these 
comparatively small coinages, there coincided a change in the 
balance of trade in the import and export of gold and silver. 
As we havtt already studied this movement, we need only remark 
that the balance, hitherto in favor of the Latin Union with regard 
to gold, now turned the other way, and more gold was exported 
than was imported in the course of trade." At the same time, 
largely increased amounts of silver began to come in, especially 
from England. This was most noticeable in the months of 
November and December of 1872. The movement thus begun 
did not diminish in strength. During the early part of 1873, 
silver was imported into France and Belgium in such quantities 
as to cause alarm in many minds. Others believed that the 
raovemcnt was due to a mere temporary fluctuation in the price 
of silver which would soon cease, as so many such fluctuations 
■ It it hirdly fair to quote mere ,"ti，lic， here. Nou of the conntriet except 
Belghin were in ，ucb condition u to enalile us to look at the gtost impurt and export 
figoret without making necMiary deductions, etc. In Belgium the export of gtdd 
CKCCcded the import by 3.1 milliuDi in 1872. But li'r inlereslinK statistics, lee Dotm- 
mtmii rtlalifs i la Qnttlhn meHilaire, compiled by J, Maluu, HrusscI*, 1 1174, P. tS6, ff. 
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had ceased before. This, however, was not to be the case. 
During January, February, and March, of 1873, over 52 million 
francs more of silver were imported into France than were 
exported out of the country." The course of events in the other 
countries of the Latin Union was similar. In Belgium, the pertur- 
bations of the currency were very violent. Belgium began rapidly 
to exchange her gold for silver. Italy was not subject to quite the 
same influences. The state of her currency and the weakness of 
her general commercial situation kept her from suffering much 
more severely than she had during the years immediately previ- 
ous. Switzerland was too comparatively unimportant to feel 
the first effects of the movement. 

The first result of this increased importation was of course a 
large increase in the silver coinage of France and Belgium. It 
was probably partly owing to Belgium's geographical position 
that she was the country most severely affected, just as she had 
been during the analogous troubles anterior to 1865. Silver 
began to come into her mints in amounts which were Urge 
enough to make the situation very serious,* especially as it 
began to be evident that organized speculation was draining 
Belgium of her gold. These circumstances soon began to mani- 
fest their weight in commercial circles. The controversy which 
had for some time been going on in the press now took a more 
virulent form. Professor も mile de Laveleye was the strongest 
advocate o( the bimetallic policy, while many others, among 
them Frenchmen like Parieu, argued for gold. In Belgium, as 
elsewhere, the mercantile interests, however, recognized without 
hesitation what they considered the pressing need for the single 
gold standard. This general public opinion led M. Frire Orl»n, 
a strong partisan of the gold policy, to demand in the Chamber 
of Representatives, on July 22, 1873, that the convention of the 
Latin Union be again convoked.: But the finance minister had 
other plans in mind, being anxious that Belgium should not take 
the initiative, and the matter was allowed to drop. 

' Rcanomistt Fran^ats, 1873. p. 194- • Cf . Journal Offeid, 1873, p. 6492. 

' Doeumentt rtlatifi a la QutttUn monHairt, BruHelf, 1^3, p. 319. 
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In France public opinion tended strongly toward some 
restriction of the daily increasing coinage of silver. It was 
clear that something ought to be done, and as a first step in the 
direction of a change, the silver coinage was, on September 6,' 
limited to 250,000 francs per day. Such a measure as this was 
too slight a remedy for the difficulty, especially as it was for a 
time kept secret," and hence France did not feel even the slight 
effect that might have been had from it, if it had been made 
public. The measure was found almost useless, since it fixed so 
high 3 limit that, if constantly enforced, the coinage would 
nevertheless be enormous in the course of a year. Consequently, 
the limit was soon lowered (in November) to 1 50,000 francs 
per day, and this restriction caused so great a delay in deliver- 



owing to the diminution in the permissible mint-output 



that the restriction soon became an open secret. 

France had not been the first to practice the restrictive policy. 
After the refusal of the finance minister to call for a meeting of 
the delegates from the countries constituting the Latin Union, it 
was felt that Belgium must take some action before the free 
coinage of silver should completely deprive the country of ali 
her gold coin. As a temporary measure, the finance minister had 
resorted to a revival of an old decree of 1867 that limited the 
daily coinage of silver to 1 50,000 francs for the public and 
1 50,000 francs for the Banque NatiemU.' It was high time that 
something should be done. Already the coinage of silver had 
during the first six months of 1 873, amounted in Belgium to 73,5 
million franca, although the aggregate Belgian coinage of silver 
five -franc pieces had amounted, before 1873, to only 346 million 
francs. During the earlier part of 1873 the decree of 1867 was 
constantly in force. Now, however, it was seen that some 
stronger measures must be adopted. The finance minister began 
to cast about for some provisional plan. On consulting the 
Banque NoHonaU he found this institution to be of opinion " that 

■ H. Pariku, in ゾ da も emiamiita, January 1874, p. 49. 
' Dommenli rtlalift i h Quttlion 鍋 onilairt, ante til, p. 119； alto Exposi dti 
Metifi of law in も tmtomiiu Ftratfais, 18", p. 915. 




the single standard should be adopted," ' It indicated as imme- 
diate measures the suspension of the coinage of silver five-franc 
pieces and the summoning of the convention of the Latin Union 
for the purpose of determining upon what course to follow. The 
latter of these measures the finance minister had already indi- 
cated his unwillingness to adopt. The first was' entirely in accord 
with his own wishes. He therefore determined upon calling a 
conference of experts to discuss some of the technical points in 
question, such as the relation of Belgium to the Latin Union, 
But before attempting any consideration of this conference it 
will be well to glance very briefly at the course of events in 
Italy and Switzerland. 

The latter country had, by its insigti ほ cant size and compara- 
tive commercial unimportance, escaped for a while the effect of 
the speculations in the precious metals. When the field for 
speculation in the other countries began to be somewhat limited 
by the general desire to put a stop to these operations, recourse 
began to be had to Switzerland, where a peculiar condition of 
affairs had rendered precautions abortive. It will be remem- 
bered that Switzerland had always relied on France for gold 
coin, and had never struck any ot her own. We have also seen 
that prudence had led her to pursue the same policy with regard 
to the silver five- franc pieces. Only in 1852 had any of these 
coins been emitted (prior to 1873) . In the latter year, about 
10,000 francs of these coins were struck, but the coinage was all 
done for the government. Thus the free-coinage bugbear had 
never been dreaded in Switzerland. The coinage laws passed 
anterior to the convention of 1865 (in 1850 for silver and in i860 
for gold) had, however, granted to the coins of the union the 
legal-tender quality.' Thus the standard coins of all three of the 
other countries were receivable to any extent in Switzerland, not 
only at the public offices, as expressly provided by the treaty 
of 1865, but also in private transactions of all kinds. Thus, 

■ Deeumenls rrlatifi A la quistien mtnHaire, aiUe Hi, p. 320. 

， ConfiriHcc manltaire interttatienale tntre la Bdeifnt, la Frantt, Pllalii, tt Im 
Suisse, Pracii-Vtrhaux, 1874, p. 4. 
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Switzerland was in as bad a situation as any of the other countries. 
True, she was not, like France and Belgium, constantly putting 
out a coin of lowered value, which she might ultimately have to 
redeem, but she stood in great danger of having her gold driven 
from circulation by the influx of silver." That is to say, instead 
of a circulation composed to a considerable extent of foreign 
gold she would, if speculation should continue, have one almost 
entirely made up of foreign silver. During the last six months 
of 1873, Swiss banking houses engaged actively in exporting 
gold twenty-franc pieces. With these they bought in London 
silver bullion, had it coined in Belgium, Italy, or France, and > 
imported the coin into Switzerland where they placed it in circu- 
lation.* This operation was constantly carried on during the 
latter portion of 1873. Fcer-Herzog estimated the gain as fol- 
lows (silver being taken as worth 58d. per ounce): 、 
Gain on lo million francs export - 500,000 

Expense of coinage 75,000 

Premium on gold - 3o,ooo 
TransporUtion and insurance and loss of interest 75,000 

500,000 1 70,000 

Net gain 330,000 

or almost 3.3 per cent. 
In Italy much the same condition of things existed. Italy 
had been drained of much of her specie before this, for the 
depreciated paper had begun very early to drive it from circula- 
tion. So far as there was any of it yet remaining, it at once 
became the prey of the money speculators, and silver was 
shipped in considerable quantities to France for the purpose of ' 
exchanging it against the French gold coinage. Nevertheless, 
although the coinage of silver still continued free in Italy, it did 
not reach any such alarming proportions as in Belgium and 
France. It was, in fact, quite moderate, and, during the year 
1873, the coinage of silver five-franc pieces aggregated only 42.2 
millions as against 35.6 millions the year previous. 

In the meantime the foreign monetary reforms were going 

' lUd., p. 19. ■ !M、 p. 39> 



vigorously on.' June 26, 1873, a report had been made to the 
King of Holland, recommending the adoption of a single gold 
standard and the immediate demonetization of silver. Sub- 
stantially, the recommendations of the commissioners were 
adopted, and, on October 31, 1873, a law embodying a scheme 
for the adoption of the gold standard was presented to, and passed 
by, the States-general.' In Germany, too, the monetary reform 
proceeded rapidly On November 15, the London Economist 
announced * definite action on the silver question, to take place 
April I, 1874. Prior even to this, the International Monetary 
Conference held at the Vienna mint, had, on September i, 1873, 
passed, among others, the following resolutions ： 
In view of the facts : 

1. That gold, by its value and ease of transportation, is more 
suitable than silver to serve as money when the more consider- 
able amounts are in question, and especially for travelers. 

2. That a country which has the double alternating standard 
can be driven little by little to a single silver standard because 
its gold will go abroad on every occasion when it is most needed ； 
the conference is of opinion : 

a) That the single gold standard with silver and copper sub- 
sidiary coin of obligatory currency limited to a certain amount, 
is preferable to a single silver standard as well as to an alter- 
nating standard ； 

A) That a gold international money and a common gold type 
ought to be established in all countries which have already a 
single gold standard or which wish by degrees to introduce one, 
giving it a special field of circulation which can be more and 
more enlarged until this silver standard shall be entirely 
abolished. ， 

These events were not lost upon the financiers and merchants 
of the Latin Union. In November 1873 the agitation for some 

^a.JoHrmal OMcid, 1873, p. 5367. 

'Doemmma relatifi & la QHtitiott monllairt, p. 31 *l ttq. 

*Ci.J»Hmal Offieitl, 1S73, p. Sy. 、Limd。n EctMomitt, 1873. November 15. 
> &cen«mitlt Fran^ait, 1S73, p. 745. 
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step toward a sounder basis became more vigorous. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Lyons addressed to M. Magne, the finance 
minister, a letter explaininf; the views of that organization upon 
the monetary question.' It began by alluding to the difficulties 



experienced by the branches of the Bank of France in the neigh- 
borhood of Lyons arising from the speculative import of foreign 
(especially Italian) silver five-franc pieces. Although the 
branches had not actually refused the deposit of these coins, 
they had strenuously endeavored lo exclude them from their 
coffers by threatening to close the accounts of all merchants who 
should bring them in quantities for deposit. From what informa- 
tion could be gained, the banking interests were well satisfied 
that organized speculation was draining the country of its gold. 
Since 1858, the Chamber said, it had been continuously in favor 
of the single gold standard on grounds of a general nature. It 
now recommended that steps be at once taken towards an adop- 
tion of it, as a purely practical measure necessary to save France 
from the great loss which would result from her being deprived 
of her gold. This, after a brief discussion of recent monetary 
events, it concluded was the only practical measure to be adopted, 
and to this end they desired that a new conference of the Latin 
Union should forthwith be held. 



The general and mischievous attempts at speculation were 



in fact-b«ing fell throughout France. As early as September 12, 
1873, the Bank of France had refused to make further advances 
on deposits of silver bullion,* in the vain endeavor to check the 
influx of silver. It now practically refused to receive for deposit 
Belgian or Italian five-franc pieces, but this measure did little 
to retard the progress of speculation. By the middle of 
November 1873, silver five- franc pieces had depreciated outside 
the union to the extent of 1.2 per cent. They were, therefore, 
purchased for payments to the French customs offices or treasury, 
which were legally obliged to receive them, and a combination 
was ot^nized for the liquidation of the remaining installments 

■ Afamamiitr FrtMfait. 1873, November ，i, p. 913 tor text. 
'l«mdtH Eemtmia, 1873. SeptembeT 13, p, II15. 





of the national loan in depreciated silver.' France had worked 



in payment of the indemnity, and these had found a home in 
Alsace and Lorraine, where they were circulating at the rate of 
one silver five-franc piece for i t balers.' These now began to 
come into France in considerable quantities, and it was, of course, 
impossible for the bank to refuse to receive them. Thus France 
was being flooded with silver from all sides. Not only did all 
of her own silver come home at once, but many foreign silver 
coins were sent in for re'coinage. By the end of September, 
the import of silver for 1873 had exceeded the export by more 
than 3 5 millions of francs. During the remaining months of 
the year, the import went on at an even greater rate. By the 
beginning of November the bank had about 140 million francs 
of silver on hand. It decided to utilize as much of this as 
possible in redeeming its notes.' A considerable sum was paid 
out the first day, but the next day deposits of silver five- franc 
pieces were double the amount paid on the first day. The more 
the bank tried to free itself the more it became loaded with 
silver. 

In Belgium much the same process was going on. In an 
earlier part of our work, we studied the movement of gold and 
silver into and from Belgium anterior to 1865. This process 
seemed now about to repeat itself. In the course of the German 
monetary reform, the Austrian silver florin was deprived of the 
legal -tender quality which it had hitherto enjoyed in North 
Germany. This would naturally, under ordinary circumstances, 
have forced these coins back into Austria. Owing to the fact 
that the rate of exchange was unfavorable, this movement did 
not take place. There was no field for the coins in Germany, now 
numbered among the countries of the gold standard. Belgium 
was the most available country to which to send them. Exchange 
was favorable and a large profit would be made if they could be 
recoincd before the Belgian law prohibiting the free coinage 
'LondoK EccHmiU, 1 873, November 32, p. 1413. 
'LendiM Ennamisl, 1873, September 13, p. 1115. 
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of silver should be passed. Everyone saw that the passage of 
such a law was a foregone conclusion. Consequently the florins 
were hastily shipped into Belgium in large amounts.' It was 
clear that no time must be lost in drafting and adopting some 
legislative measure which should put an end to the necessity of 
Belgium's continuously incurring the heavy responsibility of 
issuing in large quantities a coin which was already worth as 
bullion less than 97 per cent, of its face value. Even now, the 
silver coinage of 1873 amounted to something over one-half the 
aggregate silver coinage of the six years expiring at the begin- 
ning of 1873. 

This, then, was the monetary situation in the various coun- 
tries of the Latin Union, when Belgium took the first steps 
toward a change. On October 27, 1873, a conference of Bel- 
gian economists met at the summons of M. Malou in Brussels. 
In order to secure the attendance of men whose delibera- 
tions would be worthy of attention, M. Malou had, one week 
previous, addressed to the Banque NaHonale and to some of 
the various societies of an economic nature, a letter" inviting 
them to send to the conference a delegate who should represent 
their interests or views. Well-known individuals had also been 
iDvtted to attend. Thus the meeting was a fairly representative 
one. Logically, the first question to be decided was whether or 
not the treaty of 1865 still retained its binding force on Belgium 
and, if so, how far this extended. The argument of those who 
believed that the treaty had lost, in large measure at least, its 
obligatory character, was founded solely upon the fact of the 
existence in Italy and France of the cours forc4 . These lej^al- 
tender notes, it was said, were not in existence at the time of 
the drafting of the treaty in 1865, and it was now believed by 
some that their forced circulation and the resultant movcmtntH 
and fluctuations of the currency had absolved ilclf^jum from her 
allegiance. ， In reply, it was urged that the treaty <»f 18(5$ had 

■ £catumUte Frawfais. 1873, p. 9 1 5- 

•See Doamunlt relalif! a la QueaioH monctairt, pp. J17, Ji8. 

1 Dttitmemtt a la Queitien mentlairt ncHeUtii par M. ノ. Malou, Ilruiicln, 1H74, 

pp. ><*-a47- 



been formally ratified by Belgium two full months after the 
establishment of the cours forci in Italy, which had occurred on 
May I, 1866. If the Belgian government had regarded the 
bestowal of the legal-tender quality upon the notes as in any 
sense impairing the treaty obligations, then the ratification should 
have been only provisionally made." It was weakly argued that 
only when the forced currency of the note circulation was extended 
to France did the circumstance become sufficiently noteworthy 
and important to release ' the contracting parties from their 
obligations. Thus, according to these reasoners, the treaty could 
now no longer be regarded as possessing any force in Belgium. 
The emptiness of this argument was apparent. Clearly the 
treaty had as good a claim to recognition in 1873 as in any pre- 
ceding year, since none of its provisions had been contravened. 
It only concerned the coinage of gold and siiver, and made no 
stipulation either as to the use of paper or the suspension or 
limitation of the coinage of either one of the two metals. The 
latter point was important. It was clearly understood by the 
Belgian minister of finance, who commented upon it * as " an 
incontestable right." No actual vote on the general question of 
the treaty obligations seems to have been taken, but general 
opinion held to them as being still as binding as ever. 

It was also a question of great moment whether or not the 
government had the right, by a ministerial decree, to regulate 
the coinage or whether the matter must be submitted to the 
Chambers. If the latter method were resorted to, it was feared 
that party opposition might so alter the bill that the difficulty 
would not be met. Perhaps, even, it might not pass at all. It 
was held by one set of speakers that the right of the public to 
the free coinage of silver had been guaranteed by the law of 
1803, by the law of 1832, and by the various acts of monetary 
legislation passed by the Chambers. In reply, it was said that 
the decrees of the minister and of the king, which had from time 
to time been formulated according to the needs of the period, 
had sufficiently established the governmental right to regulate 

'Ibid., p. 253. "bid. ， aid., や. 151, 
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the coinage. A long polemic took place, and it was finally 
decided that for the adoption of so radical a measure the passage 
of a law would be expedient. Many other arguments were like- 
wise set forth, but, in general, no results were attained. 
' The conference reached two principal decisions : 

1. That for Belgium to attempt by herself the adoption of 
the single gold standard was impossible. 

2. That it was to her interest that the Latin Union adopt the 
single gold standard. The vote on this point stood five to three, 
two members abstaining from giving their votes. In accord with 
the sugg^tion, which had been made by the conference, M. 
Malou, the minister of finance, prepared and submitted to the 
conference on October 30 a bill, giving to the government 
authority to limit or to suspend the coinage of silver five- franc 
pieces until January 1, 1875. 

The bill was approved and was accordingly proposed in the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives, where it was referred to a 
committee to be reported upon. This report was presented 
about the middle of November and was moderate in tone." It 
called attention to the fact that in Belgium alone, small as it 
was, the coinage of silver for 1873 would aggregate more than 
100 million francs. This it regarded as a serious menace, as an 
indication of what might be expected under a free-coinage 
r^ime. In closing the report said : 

Monetary probleiDS are complex and difficult : the tendencies toward a 



1 or, in defoult of this, toward a money common to many natioDS, 



force u( not to consider these ptoblems always with regard to ourselves alone. 
Uncertainty reigns in a great number of minds. This situation commands 
us never to com prom iae ourselves in aay respect 丁 he advantage of the 
proposed measure is to keep the future in our power. Whatever opinion one 
may have upon the line of conduct to be followed, whether one hesitate or 
have made up bis mind, he wiil in any case recognize that il is wise not to 
allow the coinage of silver to increase beyond measure. 

The expose des motifs which accompanied the law was more 
decided in its outline of the situation.* It briefly recapitulated 
the important events of the year 1873, laying stress upon the 
， For text. «ee £e»m。mMf Franfait, 1873, p. 915. *IHd. 
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unusual flow of silver to the mint, and the decree which had been 
put in force for the restraint of the coinage. It called attention 
to the fact that, whereas during the years 1 867-1 872, the coinage 
had been 188 million francs gold and 202 million francs silver, 
the present coinages were totally disproportioned to the needs 
which had previonsly been manifested, and that therefore the 
large new silver coinage was unjustifiable. Still, the coinage 
should not be interdicted by law, but should be left in the hands 
of the government for control. Hence the present bill. Con- 
cluding, the minister remarked : 

Confined to a rather brief period, this exceptional measure implies no 
change of system nor even a teudetuy toward such a change, which, in any 
event, cannot be accomplished if it is not in accord with the policy of our 
monetary allies, bound as we are by the Treaty of Union of December 23, 
1865. It is an act of pnident reserve. 

Thus recommended, the bill was passed and became a law. 
- It was, however, decided that the bill should not be construed 
to apply to meta! deposited for coinage anterior to its passage. 
Owing to ihe limitation which had been placed upon the free 
coinage of silver, there was now on hand, at the mint, silver suf- 
ficient to keep the establishment running for many days longer 
at the rate of 1 50,000 francs per day. For these deposits of 
bullion there had been delivered the so-called bans de momuties. 
These were simply mint vouchers testifying that the bearer had 
deposited a certain amount of bullion for coinage and would be 
entitled to claim a certain amount of coin on a stated day. 
This day was ascertained by estimating the length of time 
required to coin the quantities of silver already on hand at the 
rate of 1 50,000 francs as the daily issue. These vouchers were 
usually negotiable iike any other commercial obligation and 
were frequently deposited and discounted at the banking houses. 
Thus it would be a serious injustice to refuse to redeem in coin 
the vouchers already delivered. The amount outstanding was 
approximately, in round numbers, 12 million francs. 

In view of the existing circumstances and the passivity of 
France, Switzerland was at last emboldened, notwithstanding her 
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comparative unimportance, to take a decisive step. In the early 
part of November, 1873, the Federal Council addressed to the y 
French government a diplomatic communication requesting that 
a new convention of the Latin Monetary Union be summoned 
for the early days of 1874, with the object of introducing 
reformatory measures. The note was a practical declaration in 
bvor of the single standard of gold and an invitation to France 
to join in inaugurating a new regime.' The origin of the docu 
ment, as it itself set forth, was the continual demand made since 
the opening of the current year for a new conference. These 
demands were usually expressed through the agency of the 
Swiss Industrial Association. So far they had been unattended 
to, but now that the speculative operations had grown so apparent, 
the request could no longer be unheeded. Switzerland was, for 
the moment, in an even more unpleasant position than France 
or Belgium. Both these latter countries still had tolerably 
adequate stocks of gold coin of their own. Switzerland had 
none. Nor had she any amount worth mentioning of silver 
five-franc pieces of her own coining. She had been fast losing 
the little gold she had. Should she deprive foreign silver coin 
of its legal-tender quality, she would be upon a strictly gold 
basis, since she had very few silver five- franc pieces of her own 
and these would be wholly inadequate to serve the needs of her 
circulation. But there was not in the country, small as it was, x. 
enough gold to meet enlarged wants of this character, nor would 
it have been suitable for the needs of a simple and comparatively 
backward people. Thus Switzerland was practically bound to 
the regime existing in France, for she did not wish to incur the 
risk of issuing much silver of her own. At the same time, she 
was now very anxious that her system, that is to say, the French 
system as extended to Switzerland, should rest ultimately on a 
gold basis, and this was the reason of her desire for a general 
gold standard. After a brief survey and review of contem- 
poraneous monetary events in Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, 
and the East, and an argument showing that, since these states 

■ For leit of Ihis document, see Urmamhtt Franfais, 1873, p. 914. 



were adopting the gold standard, it would be folly for France and 
her allies to adhere to the present policy, the note came clearly 
out with the expression of the opinion that the basis of the treaty 
of 1865 must be modified. In continuation, the Federal Council 
went oii to say that it did not presume to dictate, but the bime- 
tallic regime must be carefully examined to see if it "corres- 
ponds to actual needs, or if it would not be best to take measures 
of transition to the gold standard " in order to prevent the export 
of gold and its replacement by silver. . 

Much interest was aroused throughout the Latin Union. It 
was not long before it was formally announced that France 
would accede to the request of Switzerland by summoning a new 
conference, which should meet on January 8. 1874, to consider 
what innovations might profitably be introduced into the exist- 
ing' monetary system. 

The question came up in the French Chamber on the Tues- 
day before Christmas. In discussing the matter, M. de Sou- 
ran, an ardent bimetallist, entreated M. Magne, the finance 
ister, not to appoint as delegates to the conference men who 
had preconceived ideas on the subject of changing the montary 
system. Even the discussion of the single gold standard would 
be a danger, he thought, since present embarrassments would be 
aggravated by the announcement to the world that France con- 
templated a change. Himself a bimetallist, the finance minister, 
M. Magne, did not attempt to controvert this statement, but he 
was sufficiently dispassionate to express, the belief that the dan- 
ger which might arise from an influx of depreciated coin was 
very real. At the same time, he believed that an attempt to 
withdraw from circulation the sum of 1500 million francs of 
silver would be an act of madness. M. Wolowski advanced the 
well-worn idea that the depreciation of silver was a purely tem- 
porary fluctuation. He thought that the resumption of specie 
payments in Austria and Russia would take off the hands of the 
monetary world a good deal of the silver which was now so 
troublesome. The idea that Switzerland should be the first to take 
the alarm at the export of gold was curious, since Switzerland 
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was the only one of the four countries which had never struck 
a single gold piece. The bank was accused of joining in the 
speculative coinage, but replied that its deposit of bullion for 
coinage had been solely for account of the treasury. If restric- 
tion could be effected the difficulties would be, to a large extent, 
obviated. 

On December 18 the Belgian law, whose inception we have 
already studied, went into effect. The step came too late. 
Although so much had been said concerning the import of 
Italian coin into France, it was undoubtedly the case that there 
were far more Belgian than Italian coins circulating in France,' 
Thus Belgium would have placed herself in the hands of 
her larger neighbor, if it should become necessary to redeem 
the silver five-franc pieces. And for this unpleasant condition 
of affairs she had to blame only her own hesitating policy. 
This possibility of redemption does not, however, seem to have 
been seriously considered. Most of the interest centered about 
France and her monetary policy. It was with regard to this 
that the hottest controversy was carried on. The legat-tender 
notes, though already preferred to silver, and very nearly on a 
par with gold, were regarded by many as the greatest obstacle 
to an adherence to the policy of the single gold standard. M. 
Matou, the Belgian minister of finance, said : 

I ibould coDuder it absurd on the part of Fruce to wiih to adopt the 
■ingle itandard of gold at the present time, bccanae it is by tbe influx of 
ulver, and thanks to the law of the month Germinal An, XI, that she has been 
able to emerge quickly fiom the regime of the forced currency of the bank- 
note.* 

The impression that the notes could not be redeemed in gold 
was a mistaken one. The idea that the indemnity had been paid 
largely in gold was not founded in fact. In reality, it had been 
chiefly liquidated in Italian, Turkish, and Egyptian public stock, 
together with stock in Austrian, Lombard, and other railways, 

■ Jjndan Eranomiil, December 27, 1873, p. 565. 
*/iid., 1873, p. 1 381. 
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and with commodities. Only 273.4 million francs in gold had 
been paid to Germany,' 

But, however the bimetal lists and the advocates of the gold 
standard might differ on other points, they were generally at one 
in believing that, for the present, the unlimited coinage of silver 
five- franc pieces must come to an end. As M. de Parieu observed : 

Even now, speculators have an interest in replacing by silver the milliards 
of gold by the help of which twenty years ago they displaced silver, and are 
like woolen manufacturers congratulating themselves oq the prospect of 
replacing the old army uniforms with new ones. Neitber of these proceed- 
ings would be more benedcia.! to the public fortunes than the other, but thai 
one which substitutes a heavy and burdensome metal for a convenient one is 
by far the more to be regretted of the two. 

In short, the Latin Union, as a whole, was determined not to 
be robbed of the rest of its gold. Even Italy, in the early part 
of January, 1870, took the precaution of lowering the price paid 
at her mint for the kilogramme of silver from 220 fr^cs 50 cen- 
times to 218 francs 88 centimes.* 

The only question, then, was what should be the character of 
the measures to be adopted. It was certain that the treaty of 
； would be revised ； the only question was, to what extent 
1 how drastically. Or, would the countries find it impossible 
to come to a mutually satisfactory agreement and decide upon 
a complete abrogation of the treaty ？ A radical, thorough- 
going measure would be to deprive silver of legal -tender quality 
beyond a certain amount, and to adopt the single gold standard. 
The temporizing policy would be to limit or suspend the coinage 
of the silver five-franc piece. The great question, upon the 
answer to which hinged the eventual decision as to the policy to 
be adopted, was, what was to be the future price of silver ？ Per- 
. sonal interest, inertia, and national weakness were, of course, the 
three principal obstacles to radical change along the line of a 
reasoned policy. Under the first of these categories is to be 

" M. LioK Sat, Rapparifait an Nam tU Ut Cvmmisiiori du Budgrt de iSjs wr te 
PaytmtiU tit t'lndtmniti dt Cutrrt. 

* Ctnfirtmt menJlai" imUmatianale emtrt la Btlgique, la Franet, VltalU, tt la 
Suisu, Prttii-Vtfiaux, 1874. p. 4. 
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included preeminently the opposition of the great banking insti- 
tutions, and, secondarily, that of some private firms who were 
large holders of silver, or were in some way interested in its 
future. Under the second head, we place all those influences 
which tend to retard progress along monetary lines, such as the 
mere labor and expense of change. The third rubric covers the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, as regards, national policy, 
and the unusually difficult situation of France and Italy. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE CONVENTION OF 1874. 



It was on January 8, that the delegates from the 

four countries once more met at Paris, in accordance with the 
demand which, as we have seen, had been made by Switzer- 
land. The spirit of the convention was pessimistic. Already, 
a feeling was cautiously expressed that perhaps it might be well 
to dissolve the union. It was true that by the depreciation of 
silver some of the difficulties which the union had aimed to 
obviate were now no longer threatening. The unexpected and 
unparalleled depreciation of silver had removed the fears of 
losing all subsidiary coin in circulation, while, on the other hand, 
new circumstances, whose weight was not on the side of mone- 
tary union, had come into prominence. No matter what the 
caution exercised by any one of the states might be, it was clear 
that with a depreciated metal displacing a commercially more 
favored one, it might happen that all foresight would be in vain, 
and that at any time a treasury might find on its hands a mass of 
foreign silver "standard " coin, the redemption of which it could 
not secure, and for whieh it must accept the market price of 
so much silver bullion. These things were clearly perceived 
by the cautious financiers of Belgium and Switzerland. In 
France, too, the popular desire for a gold standard, anterior to 
the Prussian war, has been discussed at some length. Never- 
theless, there, as well as elsewhere, the cheap-money disease had 
fastened itself upon the body-politic in the time of its weakened 
condition, and we have seen how it was temptingly proposed to 



redeem the legal-tender notes in silver instead of in gold. For- 
tunately, the party of repudiation had not gained much strength, 
but in Italy the cry for more money had for some time been 
heard, and henceforward Italy displayed a strong desire to follow 
the reactionary monetary policy from which it was only saved 
by its connecflon with the other countries. 
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On the whole, however, it was quite generally felt that it was 
but a measure of the commonest commercial wisdom to take 
some step which would retain gold in circulation and thus save to 
the combined nations the many millions of francs which would 
be lost by permitting individuals to exchange it for silver. It 
was no longer a theoretic question whose solution, as in 1865, 
would make little difference (since at the ratio of 1 5 to i it was 
at that time a commercial impossibility that gold should leave 
the circulation) . The countries were now brought face to face 
with the movement of all legislations toward a gold standard, 
and it could not be doubted that if the downward movement of 
silver was to be permanent, a. "bimetallic" policy would, in a 
very short time, leave not a gold Napoleon to be seen. The 
contention of the bimetal lists was that the downward movement 
of silver was a mere temporary fluctuation, and that it would be 
but a short time before it would resume its former price. Thus, 
the problem presented to the convention was of a wider charac- 
ter than those which had been settled, as it was supposed, by 
the treaty of 1865. It involved the whole question at issue in 
choosing between the two metals for monetary purposes, and the 
whole problem of the future of silver. The question was squarely 
put ； it was necessary to make some definite answer in order to 
avoid serious los，. 

The Belgian government felt that the clause of the treaty of 
1 80； which provided for the giving of mutual information on mone- 
tary matters had not been carried out with sufficient faithfulness, 
and that it might be better to replace this clause by one calling 
for annual reunions of delegates. Further, it was thought that 
3ome action should be taken with a view to placing on a uniform 
basis throughout the states the coin of those countries which, 
like Austria, had partially conformed to the monetary system of 
the union. It fully recognized the dangers of the existing silver 
situation and officially expressed the opinion that the free coin- 
age of silver must by common consent be suspended, or at least 
limited. Belgium had already coined about 463 millions in five- 
franc pieces, and of this 111 millions, or nearly one fourth, had 
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been struck in 1 873, prior to the suspension. Belgium certainly 
did not want any more silver coin, and to prevent her territory 
from being flooded with foreign coin, it was necessary that all 
the allies should take measures of a similar character. 

Italy's opinions were less clear-cut. She was struggling with 
a depreciated paper currency, and her metallic circulation was 
practically at the mercy of speculation. She made no specific 
demand as to the attitude of the union toward silver, but laid 
stress on having the coins of the various allied countries placed 
on a footing of equality in all of them. In Italy itself all the 
coins of the union had legal •tender quality ； in France only the 
public treasury was bound to receive them, and it was a matter 
of complaint that the Bank of France had refused to receive 
lai^ consignments of Italian silver coin. With regard to the 
silver question, Italy was not averse to temporary limitation of 
coinage. She had coined but 43 millions of five- franc pieces 
during 1873. 

France believed that the true policy to be followed was the 
maintenance of the state of things which existed before the late 
fall in the value of silver. In pursuance of this belief the French 
government held that the method it had already adopted of 
setting a maximum limit, and not of suspending the coinage of 
silver, was the one which would most closely approximate to the 
old condition of affairs. Something of tbe sort must be done 
quickly by common consent. 

The Swiss delegates were of opinion that the existing depre- 
ciation of silver should be carefully looked into, its causes, if 
possible, ascertained, and efficient scientiRc measures adopted 
independently of prejudice. This was the opinion of the Due 
de Broglie, who, in a diplomatic dispatch, a short time before,' 
had said ; 

The delegates of tbe four states should meet, free from every prejudice : 
their mission should be to exchange ideas, to study the situMion in all iu 
ftspects, and to seek with a common accord for the means by which 10 guard 
Bgaiost future events from which they may anticipate danger. 
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Belgium and Switzerland were thus definitely for the adop- 
tion of a gold standard. Italy and France were for nothing 
more radical than a limitation of the coinage of silver, but among 
the French delegates several shades of opinion on the subject, 
including the extreme bimetallic point of view, were presented. 

It is clear that, before anything could be decided as to the 
course which would be most advantageous for the united coun- 
tries to adopt, the question of what was probably to be the future 
of silver must receive a provisional settlement. Upon whatever 
view might be adopted on this point would to a great extent 
depend the action of the Latin Union with regard to silver. 
There was much division of opinion on the question of the future 
of silver. The first argument brought forward to show that the 
depreciation of silver was no temporary fluctuation was an appeal 
to the fact that during the past two years the movement of all 
legislations had been toward the single gold standard.' This 
movement dated from the conference of 1 867, where twenty-two 
states had pronounced unhesitatingly for the gold standard. A 
superficial glance at the comparative stocks of silver and gold in 
the principal banks of Europe shows that for some time gold had 
been the metal sought for to furnish a reserve of coin. The 
movement of legislation hardly requires commeat. Among the 
countries which within a brief period bad definitely passed to the 
policy of a single gold standard may be mentioned Germany, the 
United States, Norway, Sweden, Japan, and Holland. As to the 
general commercial desire for a gold standard, the various com- 
missions and enquites of whose proceedings some study has been 
made in the foregoing part of this book, as well as the numerous 
letters on the subject which had, from time to time, been 
addressed to the finance ministers by the chambers of com- 
merce, furnish abundant testimony. While it was true that con- 
siderable silver had already been placed upon the market, and 
had had a strong tendency to cause a downward movement, yet it 
was clear that this was by no means all that was to come. While 

• Camf/rtHtt monilairt inltmaHomUt tntrt la Belfiqut, la Franee, FlIaKe, H la 
SmiiM, Prvth -Vtrtaux, 1874, pp. 13 titeq., 18 Hstq., 33 et ttq. 
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the annual production of silver (according to Soetbeer) was then 
about 375 millions of francs, the excess of retirement of silver 
over coinage, in Germany alone, would aggregate 2,238 millions. 
Subtracting 500 millions for new fractional coin and 200 millions 
for loss by wear, there would still be left 1 500 millions which 
would probably have a serious effect on a market which already 
had so strong a downward tendency. From the other European 
states and from Japan, additional amounts would come. At the 
same time with these sales there coincided with the weakened 
state of the European market a continuance of the lessening of 
demand in the East.' From 1860-1865 shipments of silver to 
the East had aggregated 1637 millions of francs. From i866~ 
1870 this figure had fallen to 540 millions. From 1870-1872, 
only 317 millions had been shipped. In India, too, the coinage 
had sunk from 78 millions of rupees as the annual average to 
from 12 to 17 millions. Nor was this the only serious aspect ot 
the question. While the demand for silver was largely decreased 
the suppiy was increasing. The American silver mines had by no 
means reached their highest degree of productiveness.' It was 
fair to suppose that these mines would yield m the future much 
larger amounts than in the past, yet already the average annual 
product of silver had risen from 225 millions of francs — its level 
in 1850 ― to about 375 millions, or an increase of more than 66 
per cent, of its former amount. 

The considerations that were urged in reply to these argu- 
ments were rather interesting. It was believed by the advocates 
of silver that the legal tender notes {cours ford') had robbed 
silver of a large share of its field for circulation, not only in 
France and Italy, but also in other European countries' where 
resort had been had to a note issue with a forced currency.* 
"nie irredeemable paper of France in particular had furnished 
many millions of people with a medium of exchange, and it was 

■ Hii., pp. 14 and 18 Httq. 

*nid„ pp. i$e/ief. 'Notably Awtria rad RnnU. 

* C^ftrtntt mamilairt intem«H»naU tntrt la Bdg^tu, la Frame*, I'Ualttt tt U 
Suisit, Pr»els-Vtri«MX, l874,pp. 15 Mid litlttq. 
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assumed that the result bad been to displace silver and to throw 
it upon the market. This, however, was hardly likely. Not 
only had the balance of trade with regard to silver been for 
some time previous in France's favor, but the immensely 
increased coinage of silver of the preceding year gave no 
countenance to such a supposition. It was, moreover, necessary 
for those countries which were under the legal -tender note 
regime constantly to liquidate their foreign obligations in metal 
or titles to it. and in none of these countries had the coinage at 
any time ceased. It was further urged that the payment of the 
war indemnity by France had thrown into the hands of Germany 
an amount of silver which had, when sold, exerted a tendency 
toward a general glut of the silver market. This rested on 
two fundamentally incorrect hypotheses. The first was that the 
sum so placed in the hands of Germany was sufficient to cause a 
glut, and the second that it bad been sold as silver bullion. 
Neither of these assumptions had any foundation in fact. Only 
239 millions of francs in coined silver had been paid by France 
to Germany. It does not seem likely that this sum even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances could have had such an effect 
2S was attributed to it in causing depreciation, It had not, how- 
ever, been thrown upon the market. Considerable sums had 
been sent to the East to meet the needs of German commerce." 
Other sums had been returned to France in the course of trade, 
and had served to swell the tide of silver flowing to her mints. 
れ e amount left to be thrown upon the London market. was 
inconsiderable. It was likewise argued by the advocates of 
silver that the trade with the East was by no means in the 
condition which bad been represented.* Although temporarily 
depressed, this trade would recover its former importance 
as soon as things had become more settled in Europe. The 
depreciation of silver coincided, so it was said, with the 
action of temporary and fluctuating forces. From 1 867-1871 the 
ratio of gold to silver had not altered ； it was only after 
the Franco- Prussian war and the commercial crises that silver 

'JM 一 p. 16. "m., p. 20, 21 ituq. 
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had lost ground. When once the evil effects of these phe< 
nomenal and unlooked-for influences had passed away, silver 
would return to its "normal" price, the ratio of l$}4 to I. So far 
from its being true, as the advocates of the single standard had 
contended, that the need of silver had decreased, the opposite 
was the case. The multiplication of railway lines ' was causing 
an entirely new demand for silver coin, since each traveler was 
obliged to carry with him a supply of coin, and the railway 
stations must have some of it constantly on hand and lying idle. 
It was upon these grounds that the advocates of either policy 
rested their case. The real problem was the determination 
upon measures to be pursued. There were four methods of 
action. The Latin Union could : (i) Demonetize silver com- 
pletely ； or (3) suspend the coinage of silver ； or (3) limit the 
legal-tender quality of silver ； or (4) place a legal limit to the 
amount to be coined within a stated period. 

The first method was, of course, the most thorough -going 
one. In order to put this plan into operation in an honorable 
way, it would be necessary to reduce the five -franc piece (as had 
been desired by Belgium in 1865) to the same footing with 
the subsidiary coins. As silver was now at so great a discount, 
it would not perhaps be necessary to meddle with its fineness, 
but merely to prohibit its coina^ in the future (beyond a certain 
determinate sum for each state) , and lastly to provide for its 
redemption. This last necessity placed that mode of procedure 
almost entirely out of the question. • Of the three remaining 
plans limitation of the legal -tender quality of the five-franc piece 
came nearest to the policy of actual demonetization. It would 
entail almost the same disagreeable necessities as the first 
method. There remained but two methods ― the limitation or 
the prohibition of the coinage of silver five-franc pieces. These 
methods were evidently the only practical ones. Of the two, 
the absolute suspension of silver coinage was evidently the.only 
correct mode of procedure. It was clear that, if the deprecia- 
tion should continue, every piece of silver coined by prffate 

' nid; p. at tt ttq. 
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individuals would increase the amount to be redeemed by the 
governments, while a temporary suspension would save the states 
from further loss. The advocates of silver, however, were 
determined that the step should be merely the placing of a high 
limit, with the official statement that this was a purely provisional 
and temporary measure. 

Switzerland and Belgium were favorable to a total prohibition, 
which was the method the tatter country had already adopted, 
France, on the contrary, was desirous of following to its ultimate 
consequences the law of 1803. She thought that to fix the limit 
at a figure which would fairly represent what had been the average 
annual coinage of silver for each state before the depreciation 
of silver had set in, would be the closest approximation to the 
policy of 1803 and 1865. Already, the old monetary policy 
had carried her through a crisis similar to the present one, and 
she apparently supposed that it would do the same for her under 
exactly opposite circumstances. Italy was willing' to admit 
limitation under condition : 

I. That the National Bank of Italy, which had been granted 
the sole right to coin, should be allowed to strike for its reserve 
fund the sum of 60 million francs, in silver five-franc pieces, for 
wbich the bullion was already in stock, over and above the quota 
allowed by the treaty ； and 

». That the recoinage of old Italian coin might go on, without 
reference to the quota allowed, pursuant to Art. 12 of the law 
of August 24, 1862.' It was thus plain that all the countries 
were ready to consent to a limitation of some sort, but that pro- 
hibition was out of the question, the only difficulty with limita- 
tion being that of the concessions desired by Italy, and the 
fixation of a satisfactory quota for the coinages of the different 
countries. 

After much debate, Italy was induced to lower her demand 
for the reserve fund to a coinage of 30 millions, making an 
ag^gate Italian coinage of 60 millions, or 10 millions more 
than'the quota allowed France. Here it seemed for a long time 

、Md. p. 33. 'Ibid. pp. 33. 34. 
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that the obstinacy of Italy and France would result in bringing 
the conference to nothing, and the problem was complicated by 
the announcement on the part of the -French government that, 
as the Bank of France was a private institution, it could not 
dictate the terms on which this institution should receive the 
coins of Italy. In order to bring this latter question to the 
issue M. Feer-Herzog introduced a resolution ' requesting the 
Bank of France to conform to the wishes of Italy in regard to 



reception of her coin, and this was passed. When this resolu- 
tion was made known to the bank, the directors voted that 
the bank should accede to the request of the delegates from the 
four states, assigning as the reason &r the restrictions which had 
been imposed upon tbe reception of Italian coin their desire to 
hinder the disastrous speculation which had exerted so injurious 
an influence upon commerce. At tbe same time, the Bank of 
Belgium made the same promise. The difficulty concerning the 
amount of the quota allowed to each country was overcome by 
raising once more the limits already assigned. In order to 
allow Italy the coinage of 60 millions which she desired (coinage 
quota and bank reserve- fund both included), France was awarded 
a quota of 60 millions, Belgium and Switzerland were propor- 
tionally raised, being awarded quotas of 12 and 8 millions 
respectively, while Italy was allowed an unrestricted coinage of 
40 million francs, with a reserve of 20 millions more for the 
bank. Thus, if she desired, she might devote to the reserve 
the amount of 30 millions and yet have an unrestricted 
coinage of 30 millions remaining.* It was further decided that 
the A ustro- Hungarian gold coins of 4 and 8 florins corresponding 
to the ten and 20-franc pieces which were already admitted into 
some of the public treasuries of the Union * should now be 
formally admitted into all of them and accorded legal circulation. 
In order more fully to carry out the clause of the treaty of 1865 
which provided for the mutual communication of monetary 

、Md, p. 78. 

■See Trealjr of 1874 In Appendix I, 
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information, it was voted to hold annual meetings, in January 
of each year. 

On no point was there a more marked departure from the 
policy of 1865 than in the clause of the treaty which provided 
that admission to the union should now no longer be free. One 
of the main objects of the treaty of 186^ had professedly been 
to secure the advance of monetary uniformity, and yet the 
abridgment of the clause relating to this part of the agreement 
scarcely met with opposition. The change of attitude requires 
no comment.' 

The agreement of 1874 was essentially a victory for the silver 
party, due primarily to the weak condition of Italy and (in 
a much less degree) to the hesitating and dubious policy of 
France, Italy, of course, could not be left out, for the other 
countries were all large holders of her five-franc pieces, now 
worth in the market considerably less than their face value, and 
to allow Italy to withdraw might seriously jeopardize the chance 
of securing the redemption of these coins. Hence compromise 
was necessary. It was, in fact, just at this point that real dissatis- 
faction with the union began. Had any one of the countries felt 
able to withdraw, it is likely it would have done so. Belgium, 
however, was in no mood to redeem the immense silver coinage 
she bad struck ； and with Italy any redemption was, of course, 
utterly out of the question. Switzerland could not afford, in 
view of ' her commercial and economic interests, to withdraw, 
and, in France, the pressing needs in other directions rendered 

•A difleTCnl tIcw ii givea ni ia the " Report of the Committee appointed to 
exunlne the bill for the ConTcntion of 1 874 " (pnbliihed in Journal dts P.cenomuies, 
66, 187,, 3, p. 113). In one pUce ihe following itatemenl i， made: " It" (the clause 
of the eonTCDtiaii of 186$ which governed adiniuloD to the Union] " reservei explicitly 
to the allied statet the right to subject tt» preliminary eximiaation and underManding 
the ulmisuon of reqne," for incorporation into the Union which m&y be 麗 ddreiKd 

to them." "It" 【lhe cUase of the new treaty referring ta the point] "is 

Dot ■ new stipnlatioii ; it is ft clause interpretiog Art. 13 of the treaty of 1S65, Ihe 
■ems of which might appear to ooofer. Id too absolute 敦 manoer, upon any third Power 
Ibe rigbl to join the Uaian." It u evident that the writer of the above wu unfamiliar 
with the debUM of the comeDtioa of 1864. Onr ttudy of thoie doeumenU bw thowB 
ni tb«t tbe idea already expteued U the true one. 



any efforts at monetary reorganization a painful task. It is not 
probable, moreover, that France would have been willing to give 
up her monetary hegemony over the other states. The result of 
these peculiarly complicated and varied conditions was to tie the 
hands of the Latin Union as a whole, and force upon it the com- 
promise measures embodied in the treaty of 1874. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PERIOD OF RESTRICTION, 1 874-1878. 
The treaty of 1874 was a compromise. It had adopted no 
principle, and had brought forward no remedy properly so 
called. For the present, it furnished a temporary respite from 
the fears aroused by the depreciation of silver ； but, for the 
future, it laid down no definite line of policy. Limitation was 
but a temporizing measure. It really satisfied no one. From 
the point of view of the gold party, it might be regarded as a 
first step toward the eventual adoption of a single gold stand- 
ard; from the standpoint of the silver party it afforded relief 
from disorders undeniably induced by the use of the double 
standard, and might be regarded as a makeshift adopted to gain 
time for reflection. For the one, it was a step toward a new 
cy ； for the other, it was a moment of reflection and observa- 
• No principle had been settled. The real question at 
issue had been merely that of saving or losing what remained of 
the gold coin. The only benefit derived from the treaty of 1874 
was the definite settlement of the terms on which the coin of the 
four states should circulate within the whole area included in the 
Latin Union. 

It could not be doubted by anyone possessed of political 
Insight that the action of France had been too tardy and too 
hesitating. It has been shown that one main object with France 
in organizing the Latin Union had been to secure a monetary 
hegemony over other states by inducing them to adopt her 
system, and thus to obtain an influence over them which might 
be transmuted by imperceptible degrees into a political leader- 
ship. If France had understood aright the manifest tendency 
of monetary events, and had profited sufficiently from a careful 
scrutiny of European tendencies in this respect, it certainly 
would seem that commercial and political egotism would have 
143 



prompted her to adopt the gold standard, io the pursuit of the 
policy which she had set out to follow in 1865. 

France found herself face to face with Germany on the 
ground of political interest. From an economic standpoint we 
cannot hesitate to say that she should have acted sooner and 
much more decisively. The French monetary system had been 
technically the best and most popular one in Europe, but if it 
were to be hopelessly entangled with bimetallism, smaller states 
which were desirous of unifying themselves monetarily with some 
greater power would select that one whose policy seemed to 
them most in accord with the tendencies of the time and least 
likely to lead to the expensive necessity of immediate change 
and possible redemption. Thus, it was to be expected that tbe 
monetary leadership which bad hitherto been in large measure 
enjoyed by France might now fall to Germany. Already the 
latter power had made overtures to Switzerland, with which 
country, on account of its peculiar strategic position in Europe, 
both France and Germany had always desired to establish all 
possible commercial and industrial relationships. Had the Latin 
Union been dissolved in 1874, there can be little doubt that Ger- 
many would soon have found means to extend her new moaetaiy 
system to Switzerland, for the German monetary reform was, 
beyond question, dictated partly by considerations of a purely 
political character. Political considerations were also present in 
the case of Italy, which was now almost without coin in circula- 
tion and which would easily have been induced to join Germany 
upon a dissolution of the Latin Union. 

Thus France could not afford, from a political point of view, to 
consent to a dissolution of the Latin Union. What might have been 
done would have been to convoke the conference as early as May 
1873, and there definitely to adopt the single gold standard, thus 
shutting the door to the return of the silver five-franc pieces, which 
could have been collected from the bank reserves and elsewhere, 
so far as possible, and unloaded upon Germany in payment of 
the indemnity. By waiting until 1874, opportunity was given 
for the strengthening of the bimetallic party which actually took 
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Under these circumstances, the result of the conference 



of 1874 could be nothing but the adoption of some such com- 
promise as was actually accepted. 

The measure was just such as to stimulate the strife between 
the partisans of the gold and bimetallic standards. As early as 
January 7, 1874, when it became known or suspected how France 
would conduct herself at the conference, a strong bimetallic feel- 
ing was evinced." At the same time, and, in fact, throughout 
the year, the cry was raised on all sides that any obstacle offered 
to the free coinage of silver would be likely to aggravate the 
effects of the indirect tax system. Cessation or any diminution 
in the mint output of silver would lead to a diminution of the 
two milliards of indirect taxes now annually received by the 
French government,* especially since a cessation would be iikely 
to coincide with contraction by the Bank of France. Even the 
fact that railway receipts had fallen off 7 per cent, was quoted as 
being due to limitation of coinage. In Italy the other financial 
and economic interests were too pressing to allow of so much 
discussion of the monetary problem , but in Belgium and Switz- 
erland the controversy was more violent than ever. In Belgium 
the &eho du ParlemetU and Ind/pendance Beige carried on a long 
discuasion of the monetary problem, in which the more prominent 
economists, together with the finance minister and the chambers 
of commerce, took part, the latter organizations being almost uni- 
formly in favor of a single gold standard. Frire-Orban, the for- 
mer finance minister, published a work in which he summed up 
the results of the controversy " and in Belgium opinion tended 
strongly to the side of gold. Meanwhile, the fall of silver in the 
open market still continued, but this in no way tended to shake 
the faith of the bimetallists, who continued to attribute the 
depreciation to purely temporary causes and to affirm that the 
restriction was a merely precautionary measure. 

■ For text of ■ letter illiutrattng tbi* point of view see £nm»mute Fivitfms, 1874, 
vol. i. p. 97. 

" Etontmiite Franfais. 1874, vol. i. p. 155. 
*ta Qm*Ui«M mmtitairt, Brussels, 1875. 
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The report of the monetary committee of the French Cham- 
bers ' entered into an elaborate examination of the doings of the 
conference of 1874 and carefully explained to the chambers the 
several articles of the treaty, recommending its adoption in the 
following language : 

To an incident, unusual and accideutal, we oppoie & measure as tempo- 
rary and exceptional as the determiiutioR which has called it forth, aod whicb< 
according to the declaration of our commiwiooers at the conference, "fat from 
infringing upon the bases of our mon clary regime or indicating a tendency 
toward a chanj^e of this kind has for object, on the contrary, to maintain this 

rtgime intact by not allowing normal conditions to become diseased " 

It i 慕 on the ground of this declaration, with which it fully agrees, (hat jour 
committee unanimously approves and pioposes to you to adopt the icbeme of 
the additional treaty of January 31, 1874, 

The depreciation of silver tbe committee attributed to three 
principal causes : 

1. The bad commercial situation in Europe. 

2. The existence of the forced circulation of paper, reducing 
the need for coin. 

3. The public distrust aroused by the action of Germany. 
One point in the report was especially noteworthy. Much fear 

had been aroused, by the provision for an annual meeting, that 
frequent conferences would be likely to result in some change 
in the bases of tbe monetary system. This dread the report 
endeavored to allay by the assurance that the conference to meet 
at the opening of 18" would in no sense be a meeting for the 
discussion of monetary firineifUs, but would, like the conference 
of 1874, confine its deliberations solely to questions of expedi- 
ency. It had been, also, one of the most striking characteristics 
of the treaty of 1874 that it had for the most part avoided dis- 
cussion of the principles involved in the bimetallic controversy. 

' For text 。f this document see /mmml drs £tonamata, 1874, rol. ii, put I, p. 
toS. It is enlitled Kapporl fait au Nam 4t la Commitiimt thargit J'txaminer It Prv/rt 
de Lei pertant Apprebatien de la CfitvrmtMH addUumtttt i la C«nvtnliom wtMtlimrt dH 
，3 Stpltmb" tS6s. Sie", 4 Paris It 31 janvirr 1874, tmtrt la Frantf, la Beietfut, 
riMU tl /« SmisM: par M. Ttiaerene tU Bert, mtmtrt de rAisemiUt NaHtmatt. Sec 
alto, for legislative bisloiy of the bill, Jimmat Offieiel, 1874. pp. 3037, 3358. 4487. 
4139. 4349. S705. 
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The treaty, as recommended on these grounds, was voted and 
became law.' In other countries, too, the treaty, after going 
through the usual legislative formalities, had duly become a part 
of the monetary statutes. 

The restrictive policy seemed to fulfill the hopes of its most 
sanguine apologists. Confidence was apparently restored and 
gold began to flow into France in considerable quantities. In 
August, it was estimated that the metallic stock of France was 
almost at the level at which it had stood before the opening of 
war. The indemnity had been almost balanced by the excess of 
French exports over imports, and, in Belgium too, the price of 
exchan が constantly favored the importation of gold. As a 
good indication of what was going on, the holdings of French 
gold by the Bank of England may be cited. The statement is 
as follows : 

Holdings of French gold, December i , 1871,^7,222,895 
Purchases up to May 1872 - - - 310,161 
Purchases June to December 1872 - - 429,870 
Purchucs January to December 1873 - 21,244 



In consequence of this movement, the reserve of the Bank of 
France was steadily increasing. The highest point the reserve 
had ever reached had been touched April 7, 1S70, when the 
stock of gold and silver on hand amounted to 1307 million 
francs. This figure had sunk by December 26, 1 87 1, to 634 
millions. At the end of January 1872, it was 630 millions. In 
November, 1873, it rose to 731 millions, and now it bade fair to 
reach once more its old high-water mark. In June 1874, it 
reached the high figure of 1 164 millions. The following table 
explains the movement a little more clearly : 



Total 



£7.985,170 



Sales 



^4,670.054 
3.3"5.ii6 



Balance, June 35, 1874, 



'/ernmal OJUM, June 33, 1874. 

'Comput/mmat da Eronomiiitt, 1874, vol. ii, part I, p. 391. 
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Million fnoci 

6S.5 
81.2 
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497-a 

791.3 
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Contemporaneously, an important phenomenon was being 
witnessed in regard to the circulating notes of the bank. In 
the midst of the French misfortunes, the bank had emitted over 
1800 millions of francs in paper with a reserve of less than 600 
million francs in coin, yet the notes had remained at par. At 
the end of November, 1872, the circulation had increased to 
nearly 2300 millions and the depreciation was only 2.5 per cent. 
At the end of January following, it exceeded 2450 miliiona, and 
yet the depreciation was not over I per cent The circulation 
rose steadily to more than 3200 millions, but the premium on 
gold did not increase." 

These favorable conditions continued during the remainder 
of the year. In September, the note circulation was reduced 
from 2900 to 2400 million francs. Gold began to reappear in a 
timid way. The small notes were decreased in amount, and 
despite the heavy internal drain on the bank for gold, the reserve 
rose from 760 millions in January to over 1300 millions in 
December. In the early part of December, the bank decided 
to redeem its 20- franc notes in gold. This step caused gen- 
eral satisfaction. Although protected by the cours fared of its 
notes, the bank had at last made a step toward resumption. 
For the most part, however, the bank continued to make coin 
payments whenever possible in silver five- franc pieces. This 
was due to the condition of its branches, which were subject to 
a constant drain of gold. Whatever gold they allowed to leave 
their vaults was quickly absorbed and hoarded by the country 
people, who had not thoroughly regained confidence. At the 

' Compue Jattrual iet £t»H»muUs, i87i|, tcA. U. pMt I, p. 388. 
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same time the circulation of small notes had been diminished in 
order to afford a field for the silver five -franc piece, but, as yet", 
the notes were much preferred to silver. This general favorable 
condition of the bank was important in its influence. We shall 
soon see how the continuance of the encouraging specie move- 
ment had a direct influence on the silver question, by removing 
the fear of inability to redeem the note- circulation in gold. 

With the adoption of the policy of restriction, the theory of 
coinage in the four countries entered upon a new phase of its 
evolution. It had been supposed that the monetary principle 
upon which the law of 1803 was based had implied as its first 
essential the observance of the right of free coinage for all. 
The restrictions imposed by the governments of France and 
Belgium in their limitation of the coinage in 1873, to a certain 
fixed daily contingent, had, it was plausibly reasoned, introduced 
no principle which would contravene this precept of the law of 
1803. Government had simply found it expedient to cease coin- 
age for a short period until it could see what the other countries 
would decide to do. 

The decision of the Latin Union to limit, for 1S74, the coin- 
age of silver five-franc pieces to a definite annual sum, uncon- 
sciously exposed the weakness of this fallacy. The governments 
of the four countries found themselves confronted with the ques- 
tion whether to allow the shrewdest, and most adroit, speculator 
to absorb all the advantage arising from the difference between 
the mint and the market values of the sums allowed each state ； 
or whether, since the public at large was not to be admitted to a 
share in the speculative coinage, to purchase the total amount of 
silver for the year's coinage, deposit it at the mint for account 
of the national treasuries, and apply the profit to the budget 
expenses. In Belgium, the minister of finance, M. Malou, did 
not hesitate as to the course to be adopted. We have seen that 
the Belgian delegates at the conference of 1874 had named 
5,840,467 francs as the balance of the bans de mormaie which 
must be carried forward to the year 1874-5. This sum must, of 
course, be delivered to private individuals, who had received and 
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were holding the mint vouchers for their bullion deposits. It had 
been included in the sum of i2 millions, which had been allowed 
Belgium as her quota for the year 1874. The possible new 
coinage would therefore amount to about 6,1 59,533 francs. The 
decree of 1873 had, as we have seen, given to the government 
the power to suspend or regulate the coinage of silver. The 
treaties of the Latin Union empowered each country to "coin or 
allow to be coined" certain sums. M. Malou believed it wise to 
allow the coinage of the quota for 1874. Acting upon these two 
grants of power, he considered himself authorized to conduct the 
coinage in any way he might see fit.' He therefore privately 
purchased the requisite amount of silver bullion and deposited it 
at the mint for account of the treasury,* thus realizing for the 
government the sum o£ 81,91 1 francs. His action soon became 
known and subjected him to the most violent attack. Even 
Frire-Orban, an extreme advocate of the gold standard, accused 
him of having transcended his power and of having resorted to 
his old and hated governmental privilege of issuing, for profit, a 
debased coinage which never, since the time of Philippe le Bel, 
had been resorted to. It was truly said that a precedent had 
been established ； and, should it ever be demanded that the 
government redeem the silver five-franc piece, the request must 
o( necessity be granted, since the issuance of a depreciated coin- 
age would place the government, as judged by all right monetaiy 
principles, under the obligation to redeem. ■ 

In France, the government carefully abstained from any such 
action. Silver continued to be received at the mint, and mint 
vouchers to be delivered to private individuals for their deposits. 
The quota of 60 millions allowed France was soon exhausted, 
and although the coinage of silver was indirectly discouraged, 
and a decree of May 28 limited the coinage to the sum of lao,- 
000 francs per day,' the issue of bom de for the coming 

' H, C. Rrpart, 1876, p. 1 09. 

■See O. Haopt, HtUMit manhain dt Hotn ■T^mfi, pp. 145-146; and H.C. 
Rtfiert, 1876, pp. 108-110. 
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year had amounted by January 1875 (when the new conference 
assembled), to about 17 millions of francs.' None of this, how- 
ever, was for the national treasury ； and of the profit from the 
coinage of the 60 millions not a franc was realized by the nation. 

Italy, however, followed the same policy as Belgium, Imme- 
diately after the conference of 1874 a decree (apparently kept 
secret at the time) deprived individuals of the right of free 
coinage, which was reserved to the state and to the Banqut 
NaHomle as " concessionaire'' of coinage rights. In the course of 
the year the whole quota was struck, 20 millions remaining, 
according to agreement, in the bank vaults. It was not until 
』uly 17, 1875, that a public law abrogated the right of free coin- 
age of silver." 

Switzerland had always pursued the policy of jealously reserv- 
ing all coinage rights to the government ； though, as we have 
seen, she bad in reality no native gold coin and a comparatively 
small stock of native silver. She did not abandon her old policy, 
although, in contrast to her previous action, she resolved to incur 
the responsibility of striking some silver coin. Her quota for 
the year 1874 amounted, it will be remembered, to eight millions 
of francs. Ihe federal government accordinjflv purchased the 
requisite amount of silver and had it coined, at the Brussels 
mint, into 1,595,650 five-franc pieces, making a total of 7,978,- 
350 francs, and practically exhausting the quota for the year. 
The reasons for this unusual action on the part of Switzerland 
seem obscure. It is probable, however, that the new coinage 
was due to a lack of circulating medium brought about by the 
speculations on the metallic stock of Switzerland in 1873. Thus, 
with the adoption of the restrictive policy, the coinage of the silver 
five-franc piece passed in every country, except France, into the 
hands of the governmeot. It was not to be long before France 
was to pursue the same policy, 

， Cmflrtmtt wumilaire intemalimale entn la Bdgifiu, U Frtmtt, la Gtite, 
ribak,tlla&iim. Frvai-Vii*ttux, 1875, p. 88. 

, O. Haupt, Hitttirt m«m/tairt dt metre Ttmpi, p, 368. For text of Ihli Ikw Me 
" official lest " of the Uw u pnbllthed ,t Ibe time in Deeumtnti mtmHairti ittHtmi. 
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The restriction of the coinage of silver gave a new impetus 
to the coinage of gold, and, owing to the favorable balance of 
trade, an abundant supply of that metal Rowed readily to the 
mints of the Latin Union. In Belgium, a large coinage was 
minted for 1874, the total output for the year amounting to 
nearly 61 million francs. An analysts of the mint receipts shows 
us that gold was flowing in from all quarters, and the deposits 
included Russian imperials, reichsmarks, Japanese gold yens, 
American eagles, and a considerable amount of raw gold from 
California.' 

Italy coined, during the year, about six million francs in gold 
or approximately one-seventh of her total gold coinage from 1866 
to 1873, while at the same time she withdrew and recoined about 
806,374 francs in gold of the old money of Sicily, Lombardy, 
Venetia, Tuscany, and the other Italian statea. At the same 
time, she withdrew, and recoined about 22 millions of the old 
silver coin of these same states. 

The gold coinage of France was not so abundant as the 
Belgian, but amounted to an aggregate of 24.3 millions, wholly 
in 20-franc pieces. These were used for redeeming the 20-franc 
notes of the bank. The deposits, like those at the Brussels 
mint, were of a heterogeneous character, and consisted chiefly of 
ingots, dollars, sovereigns, and Japanese gold yens.* In Switzer- 
land, as usual, no gold coinage took place. 

About the close of the year 1 874, the demands of the national 
bank of Belgium that it be allowed to have coined some of its 
holding of silver in order to replenish its reserve, became pres- 
sing. The Belgian minister was anxious that the delegates should 
at once be convoked, in order that Belgium might be accorded a 
quota for the year 1875, a part of which could be assigned for 
the use of the national bank, but upon learning that it was the 
intention of France to fix January 25, as the date of meeting, he 
yielded to the pressure brought to bear upon him, and allowed 

' Confirence monilain inlermaHenaU mtrt la Btlgi^ut, b Frame*' /a Gritty 
rnoHe, tt la Saint. Preeit- Vtrknuc, 1875, p. 30. 
•Ibid., p. 52- 
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the deposit on account of the national bank and the delivery 
of mint vouchers therefor to an amount equal to nearly 12 
million francs, or the whole quota for the year 1874. This was 
a tacit assumption and anticipation of the policy to be adopted 
by the conference of 1875. France, and Italy too, allowed the 
delivery of mint vouchers to the amounts of 17.5 and 6 millions 
respectively, as was reported during the meeting oi February 5, 
1875." This made an aggregate anticipatory issue amounting 
to some 3S millions of francs, and practically determined that 
the policy of 1875 would be a mere continuation of that pursued 
in 1874. 

We have seen how the flow of gold into France had deprived 
the bimetallists of one of their main arguments by enabling the 
bank to begin redeeming its notes in gold. This very fact, 
however, now emboldened the bimetallic party to make every 
effort toward raising, or at least maintaining at the same point, 
the limit for the coming year. When the delegates of the 
several countries met at the close of January 1875, the instructions 
of the French and Belgian governments to their represeiitative& 
resulted in substantially the same demands on the part of both 
countries. M. Dutilleul on the part of France, and M. Jacobs 
on the part of Belgium, expressed the belief that since the 
monetary circumstances of the allied countries were practically 
the same at the last meeting, it would perhaps be well to renew 
for the coining year the provisions of the treaty of 1874." Recur- 
ring to her peculiar economic situation, Italy explained through her 
representative, M. Magliani, that since, by her new banking law, 
the banks were obliged to hold a reserve fund, and since, owing 
to the scarcity of coin, it would be unjust to deprive them of the 
privilege of securing their reserve by means of new coinage, 
while, on the other hand, it was necessary for monetary unifica- 
tion that she be allowed to recoin her old non-decimal moneys, 
the maintenance of a quota, equivalent to that assigned her in 
■ 874, would bean absolute necessity. In addition, she demanded 
the privilege of putting into circulation the sum of 20 million 

' /ad^ 1875, p, 68. '/faV., 1875. PP- 5-8. 
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lire which, it will be remembered, had, by the treaty of 1874, been 
allowed as an extaordinary coinage quota for the purpose of con- 
stituting a reserve. Freed from all explanatory modifications, 
this simply amounted to a demand for a new quota of 40 millions, 
accompanied by permission to place in circulation the sum of 20 
millions more.' In addition, Italy proposed that it be understood 
that for succeeding years the quotas for each country should 
regularly be diminished by a definite amount. The Swiss Fed- 
eral Council reaffirmed the principles of the single gold standard 
as formulated in their diplomatic communications of November 
6, 1873, adressed to the French government, but recognizing the 
probable necessity of yielding to what would be regarded as the 
necessities of the other governments, it recommended, as a first 
step toward sounder measures, the curtailment of the quotas 
allowed in 1874.' It absolutely refused, however, to make 
agreements for any period exceeding a year, observing that "in 
view of the uncertainty which obtains at the present day upon 
various points of the monetary question, it is important not to 
bind ourselves for a long period, "， Thus, for practical purposes 
the desires of the various states displayed little diversity, and it 
seemed probable that an agreement would be reached without 
difficulty. This, however, was not to be the case. 

We have previously noted how the desire of Italy to secure 
3 coin circulation for herself had driven her into hostility to the 
gold policy which, she supposed, would be prejudicial to her 
securing a metallic circulation and eventually redeeming her 
notes. She was, therefore, desirous of keeping her quota as 
large as possible, while at the same time not anxious to secede 
from the Latin Union. The ready way in which the other 
countries yielded to her demands for a large allowance of silver 
coin led her to make an attempt to secure even greater conces- 
sions. She now came forward with a demand for an increase of 
20 millions in her quota, but finally reduced the additional 
amount required to the sum of ten millions, or an aggregate sum 
of 50 millions for 1875. France and Belgium were unwilling to 

'aid, *Ibul., p. 7. */Hd. 
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yield even so far as this, since it was perfectly clear that with 
free reception of Italian coin by the banks, the new output of 
Italian coin would, like its predecessors, flow at once into their 
territory. As a precautionary measure, it was therefore pro- 
posed* that Italy should withdraw of its legal-tender notes a 
sum equivalent to the old money which it was desired to 
recoil). To allow so large a quota to Italy would be likely to 
disturb normal monetary conditions in France, when the coin 
should flow thither. To grant the request to withdraw the notes 
was declared impossible. The Italian representatives were urged 
to request the postponement of the recoinage of the ten millions 
until 1876, but, upon communication with their government, this 
demand was, like the former, refused.* 

It was therefore suggested that the quotas be all enlarged by 
simitar amounts, which would be equivalent to a 25 per cent, 
increase. On the other side, it was proposed that the desired 
increase for 1875 should, by agreement, be counterbalanced by 
an equivalent decrease in 1876, but this scheme, implying as it 
did a two years' agreement, found little favor. No mode of 
escape seemed to remain except the adoption of the increased 
coinage contingents, and at last these were accordingly voted, 
although they were, in opposition to the bimetallic wing of the 
conference, accompanied by a resolution which declared that 
this augmentation was due solely to the peculiar needs of 
Italy.* 

It was also decided that the treaty agreement should last but 
one year, and that the mint vouchers to be issued in advance for 
1876 should not exceed in amount one-half the quotas for 1875. 
This was a decided victory for the partisans of the single gold 
standard. It rendered possible a reduction in the coinage for 
the ensuing year, and was thus a definite step toward a sounder 
policy. 

Little was said during the discussions with regard to funda- 
mental principles. Indeed, as we have seen, this had been 
expressly guarded against ； but the time-worn arguments on the 

'/W， 187s. P- 49- "ほ, p. 57- "ii ム, i87S. PP. ^3. 64. 
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depreciation of silver were once more exploited. The old contro- 
versy was resumed, and on the one side the attempt was made to 
show that the depreciation of silver was due to causes of a per- 
manent and universal nature ； such as the increase in production, 
the diminished export to the East, the use of India Council bills, 
and, above all, the general desire for a more convenient cur- 
rency. On the other side, it was stated that the resumption of 
specie payments, when the legal -tender notes in the various 
European countries should be redeemed, would furnish an outlet 
for nearly eight milliards of silver,' and that, when the German 
silver sales should have ceased, the last bar to a return to 
" normal " conditions would have been removed. The first of 
these arguments was entirely baseless. There was no immediate 
probability of resumption in many of the European states, and 
even if there had been such a prospect, it was by no means cer- 
tain that the resumption would be made in silver, or that none 
of the notes would be maintained in circulation. The latter of 
the two arguments has now for a long time, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, been an exploded fallacy. Moreover, it is note- 
worthy that the forced circulation had, in most of the countries 
mentioned, existed for a long time anterior to the depreciation 
of silver. These arguments, however, were by no means endorsed 
by the general body of representatives, and they seem in no way 
to have influenced the deliberations. 

Little else was done by the conference save to renew the 
agreement with the banks of France and Belgium * whereby the 
five-franc' pieces of whatever origin were to be admitted for 
deposit without distinction, and with the fixation of the quotas 
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the work of the meeting was practically over.' The convention 
bad been disappointing. Not only had it taken no definite 
steps toward a better policy, but it had raised the coinage 
quotas. 

The year 1875 was characterized by considerable progress in 
foreign monetary measures. The German and Scandinavian 
reforms approached consummation-. In Holland, the second 
chamber on May 2, and the first chamber on June 4, passed the 
law providing for the introduction of the gold standard. In 
Austria, men were seriously considering the question of securing 
a ゆ Id circulation. Spain alone offered an unrestricted field for 
silver. » 

In the meantime the favorable movemeat of gold into the Latin 
Union continued. Germany had all along been trying to unload 
her surplus silver upon France. This attempt was now appar- 
ently abandoned. The shipment of German silver coin to 
France had been 1.8 million hectograms in 1872, 2.6 millions 
in 1873, and 9,7 millions, in 1874. For the first half of 1875, it 
was insignificant. On February 6 heavy shipments of gold from 
London to Paris were announced.* During the preceding year, 

* We have said nothfng in regard to the put pl»yed by Unece at the conference 
of 1875. Ad earlier cluipler hu given an aecoont of the admission of Greece to the 
Union toon sfter the foimKtion of the league. Greece had not, hitherto, been in a 
coaditio* to join in adhering to the treaty oi 1865. She now believed benelf to be 
ready to become an active member of the UdIoii, and accordiDgly commlttioned • 
delegate to the confcTciiM. Up to th« beginning of 1874 the regime of tbe LUln 
Union had been extended onljr to the Greek aubtldiary edn (of which Issue of nine 
millioiw had been »ulhorited),*nd,M thU wm not fovolved in the declaration of 1874, 
Greece h»d not been Mked to jolo in ita deliberatiotu. Greece now profeu«d a 
decira to ucne tbe lUver five-fnuic piece throngh the French mint, »nd made the 
demuid (Hid., i87St p- 6g) th»t (he be allowed ， qnoU computed on the bddi of the 
coin exiitiiig Id the Other ftatei tad citiinated sccotding to popul^ion. Thii would 
aeaii a qnota of mbont 75 millioiu. 

The allied couolriM, realizing tbat this would be ■ daDgerout reaclioiuuy tlep, 
and probably seeing tn opportunity to get rid ol Mine of tbeir own surplni ,11'er, 
advi*ed the Greek government to import from abroad iriiatever coin it might need in 
eaccH of five ntUionB, which tbej set at the Greek coinage quou. 1875, pp. 

71 S.) Greece, Mcordingly, dk) not become a (hMvr la the new moneuiy agreement 
of 1875- 
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the Bank of France had increased its stock of bullion and coin 
by about 521 million francs and decreased its advances to the 
public by about 440 million francs. Owing to the cours forc4 the 
gold paid into the Bank of France could not be drawn out again 
without its consent. The result was to make commodities and 
securities cheap at Paris. Consequently, there was a steady bounty 
on all operations tending to send gold to Paris and correspond- 
ing discouragement to contrary operations. This fact alone is an 
excellent indication of the general trend of public opinion. The 
action of the Bank of France in beginning to redeem its 20-franc 
notes in gold was regarded as good evidence of the bank's 
intentions, and the restrjjction of the coinage was again coming 
to be regarded as a transitional step toward a gold standard ； for 



it now began to be seen that the depreciation of silver was not 
temporary, as had been supposed. 

In Belgium, Mr. Malou continued, notwithstanding the attacks 
made upon him, to pursue the policy of retaining the coinage 
under government control. We have noted that, in response to 
the demands of the bank, the administration had allowed this 
institution to deposit for coinage an amount nearly equal to 12 



million francs. This would leave a net free quota oi only three 
millions. A part of the bank's deposit of silver, however, seems 
to have been made by the bank as agent for the government, 
for during the year 9,61 2,873 francs were struck in five -franc 
pieces for government use' and only 5,291,831 for the exclusive 
use of the bank ― in all an aggregate of 14,904,704 francs* out 
of a possible 1 5 millions. The government realized on its share 
the sum of 265,922.18 francs, and tbts, as in the previous year, 
was carried to the account of the budget of ways and means, 
under the head of " accidental receipts" of the treasury. 



In France, the same suicidal policy as during the previous 
year was at first sustained. The coinage was left to the specu- 
lators during the first half of the year, but much dissatisfaction was 

' H. C. Report, iSyb, p. 14, and Haupt, Hisleirt manitaire dt matrt Tmfit,p. 145. 
• CoHfirence monilairi intematianaU intre la Stlgifut, l« Fttaue, la Griet, tItalU, 
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beginning to be manifested in the chambers. The other coun- 
tries were seen to be reaping a rich harvest from their issues of 
coin, but France still allowed private individuals to take to them- 
selves the whole profit. Two parties existed, one demanding 
that the administration assume the whole charge of the coinage 
of silver five-franc pieces, the other that this coinage be alto- 
gether suspended. For the moment, the temporizing policy 
prevailed, and on June 25 the treasury began to deposit sil- 
ver at the mint for coinage.' Duting the year, the full quota, 
75 millions, was struck, and of this 40,946,950 francs were for 
account of the treasury. The profit was 2,424,959 francs, or 
approximately 6 per cent. 

In Italy, likewise, the full quota was struck during 1875. 
Individuals had for some time been practically debarred from 
the power to secure the free coinage of their silver, and this 
privU^e was now at last definitely abrogated by the law of July 
17, 1875, which prohibited the coinage of silver for account of 
individuals * By this measure, Italy affirmed, once for all, her 
intention to adhere to the policy of governmental control of the 
coinage of silver. - 

During 1875, Switzerland struck no silver five-franc pieces, 
but provided herself with a considerable supply of coin of the 
denominations of one and two francs, although some of these 
were issued to replace old coin withdrawn, according to the 
agreement of 1865.' 

As in the preceding year, the restriction on the coinage of 
silver proved a great stimulus to the coinage of gold, and in 
Belgium the gold coinage rose to the enormous sum of 82,685,- 
060 francs during 1875.* In France the output was 234,912,000 
francs,' and in botli Belgium and France the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the mint deposits * showed how gold was pouring in from 
all sides. In Italy, the coinage was small, amounting only to 
2,244,440 francs. The reasons are unnecessary to mention. The 

■ Haupt. HiHoirt menllair* dt noirt Tempi, p. 192. 1876, p. 20. 
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issue of tons dt motmaie had been everywhere restrained. None 
had been issued by Belgium and Switzerland,' while Italy had by 
no means approached the amount allowed her,* nor had France 
made use of her full power in this renpect, her total issue amount- 
ing to 29,569,922.30 francs for the coming year.^ 

The conference of 1874 had been a disappointment ； that of 
1875 had been almost colorless. Little of a striking character 
had occurred in 1875. Nevertheless, it was more and more 
appreciated that it was unwise to allow the monetary system of 



the Latin Union any longer to rest upon so precarious a basis as 
that afforded by the annual agreements, A strong party was now 
demanding total suspension of the coinage of the silver five-tranc 
piece, and it was clear that the meeting of 1876 would adopt 
some step looking to a firmer and more progressive policy. The 
groundlessness of the fears concerning the impossibility of 
resumption in gold had been shown by events. Nor did there 
seem to be any occasion to expect the threatened rise in the 
value of gold and general fall in gold prices* The improved 
commercial situation convinced many that the silver policy must 
not again be recurred to. 

The new meeting of the four powers had been set for Jan- 
uary 20, and the endeavor was now made to bring some influence 
to bear upon the conference from the side of the business 
interests. As early as December 18. 18^5, M. Clapier had 
brought forward in parliament a bill whereby the coinage of 
silver five-franc pieces was to be limited in France to the sum of 
SO millions for 1876,* and, on January 10, the Paris chamber of 
commerce addressed to the minister of commerce and agricul- 
ture a long communication urging the adoption of the gold 
standard. * 

The meeting of 1876 was apparently no more than a repeti- 
tion and continuation of the two preceding ones. The silver 

■ Ibid., p. S. *Ibid., p. 39. 

* Ibid., p. S. * &ctHoinislt Fraufais, Julj lo, 1875, p. 49. 
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controversy occupied but a very minor place in the deliberations. 
Switzerland was still resolute in her demand for a gold stand- 
ard. She strongly urged the recognition of scientific monetary 
principles as embodied in the program of the gold party. If 
this were impossible, the federal council insisted that the 
quotas for the coming year should be cut down' ― preferably 
by one half. At the same time, Belgium declared her wish that 
the quotas should once more be reduced to the figure allowed in 

1874. The ideas of Italy were in accord with those of Belgium, 
and France herself simply expressed the wish to "continue, 
purely and simply, the restrictive clauses of the treaty of 1874 ノ'， 
The demands of Greece were more extensive. We have already 
seen how it was that she did not become a party to the treaty of 

1875, by which she had been allowed a quota amounting only to 
5 million francs. This amount, so it was now said, was not ade- 
quate to the first needs of her circulation. Had Greece been in 
3 situation analogous to that of the countries of the Latin Union, 
her quota would have been sufficient, but her paper circulation, 
which she now desired to supersede by coin, and other impor- 
tant obstacles, stood in the way. The law which had rendered 
obligatory the payment of debts in coin of the union after 
January i, 1876, was necessarily abrogated,' for the J million 
francs struck and placed in circulation, in accord with the 
treaty of 1875, had proved entirely inadequate and to enforce 
the law would have brought on a crisis with alarming sud- 
denness. 

The total bank reserve of Greece was estimated at approxi- 
mately 22 millions. The existing amount of coin was said to be 
ten francs per capita. This, with a presumable population of 
1 .5 millions, would approximate 1 3 millions. It was hardly likely 
that the total stock in existence could be less than 50 millions, 
but of this a large percentage was made up of Russian, German, 
and other coin. To replace these, an allowance of 25 millions 
was demanded. To secure them by importation from the other 
countries of the Latin Union was regarded by Greece as placing 

• md， 1876, pp. 8, 9. , nui.、 p. 13. *nu^ p. 31. 
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her upon a different basis from, the other, alUes.' Even this 
figure, although apparently so high, was a considerable diminu- 
tion of the demand for 75 millions made by Greece in the pre- 
ceding year, and it was urged that the figure of 25 millions 
rested, like the preceding one, on altogether too vague an esti- 
mate. It was relatively much higher than that accorded to Italy 
for an analogous purpose, though it should be remembered that 
Italy possessed a stock of coin which at the outset was quite con- 
siderable in amount. It was suggested ' that the figure of ten 
millions would be much more reasonable. As to the suggestion 
that coin should be imported, it was worth while to note that the 
balance of trade was constantly against Greece. Coin, there* 
ioie, if imported at all, must bt imported at a premium. The 
incident of this debate was seized upon by the bimetallic mem* 
. bers of the conference, and they largely advocated the demands 
of Greece, but to no avail. After much dispute, the fi|:;ure of 1 2 
millions was settled upon. This concession was not gained with- 
out equal concessions upon the other side. The Swiss govern- 
ment demanded that, in case the quota of 12 millions be allowed 
Greece, the total quota for the whole of the Latin Union should 
be reduced by at least one sixth.' Computed upon a basis of 1 20 
millions this would leave a round hundred millions for the coming 
year. This decrease likewise aroused opposition ― notably on the 
of France. As a compromise, it was finally proposed that the 
re of 120 millions be retained, and that the 12 millions (or 
Greece be deducted from the total, thus making a reduction of 
one tenth in the coinage quotas of the other four countries as 
compared with those allowed in 1874. This compromise was 
finally accepted, after much hesitation on the part of Switzer- 
land.' 

While the result of the conference of 1876 was, from one 
point of view, a victory for the principle of stability, it was 
a disappointment for the extremer partisans of a gold standard. 
This was manifested most notably in the case of Switzerland. 

' Jiu.. 1876, p. 32. 'au., p. 33. i/uj,, 1876, p. 64. 
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. . . The report of the Swiss delegates' gave a long and careful 
account of the proceedings of the conference, and of the silver 
situation in each of the principal countries of the world. 

The attitude of France at the conference of 1876 was, how- 
ever, not meaningless. The gold party had been gaining ground 
at a rapid rate, for the force of circumstances was wholly on 
its side. The limitation of the coinage of silver had practically 
been a decision against the double standard. The choice really 
between a single standard of gold and a single standard of 
er. There could now be no doubt as to the decision. The 
reason for the choice is familiar. As M. Bonnet said ,* " It 
is for the same reason which led people to abandon the stage 
coach when the railway was introduced." 

The Latin Union, at the opening of 1876, was the only 
group which still resisted monetary tendencies toward the gold 
standard, and it was felt that the longer the transition to the gold 
standard was put off, the costlier it would be. Moreover, it would 
be hard to resume specie payments until the question was settled. 
If the notes should be redeemed in silver, gold would disappear 
and the country would be on a silver basis. To carry on the 
exchanges in a metal depreciated 10 per cent, would render 
the situation, with reference to the great commercial nations, 
almost unbearable. This was clearly understood by bankers 
and business men and the only reason why the bank notes 
did not depreciate was that all had confidence that such a 
policy would be followed as would permit the use of the 1200 
or 1300 millions of gold in the bank for their redemption. > To 
use this gold reserve for redemption it was necessary that the 
coinage of silver should once for all be suspended. 

If this suspension should once be effected, everything would 
run smoothly. Gold was still flowing freely into France. Little 

I For text of thU report, cootult Ecemamutt Pranfaii, 1876, 2, pp. 348-351 and 
37»-383- 

'AwiwiHft Franfait, Febniaiy iz, 1S76, p, 104. 

， At Ail time in all loam negotiated by corporations it was ttipulaled thai the 
Inleml ihonM be paid eiduiivdy in gold. See Scenamitlt Fram^ais, Febniaiy ig, 
1*7*. P- '3S. 
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had been exported during the past two years, and the bank now 
held about 1 230 millions of gold as against 500 millions of silver. 
Throughout France, it was held that the resolutions of the Con- 
ference of 1876 were incomplete and inefficacious. The quota 
allowed France for 1876, it will be remembered, was 54 millions. 
She had also the right to issue in mint vouchers 27 millions. for 
1877. This made an aggregate of 81 millions. On March 11, 
1876, it was announced that already the deposits of silver, made 
at the mint by bankers, amounted to more than 75 millions. 
Complaints were made because now there was no longer a profit 
to be made by depositing silver at the mint '■ The silver question 
came up at last in the Chamber of Representatives. March 25, 
1876, it was announced* that a bill granting to the government 
power to limit or suspend the coinage of silver was under dis- 
cussion ^. The exposi des motifs* which accompanied the bill 
very briefly surveyed the history of the Latin Union and defined 
its general nature. The bill was hotly debated, and the result 
was a complete victory for the partisans of the gold standard *. 
M. Parieu explained the dangerous situation in which France 
found herself placed by the possibility of an influx of- silver and 
clearly reviewed the last seventy-five years of France's monetary 
history. Many members supported his views.' It was the first 
time for years that the question had formally been brought 

■ £canomult Framfaii, Febmuy 1876, p. 173. One wtinate wm u followi: 

Coit of rilTCT Mi London, iiJiA.-\-yi per cent, brokerage, exchange 

belngas-i3 I994S 

TruuportatioD ud iDiunmce at 3^5 pet c«nL - --- お 

Total cut pel kilogram deliTered «»>6o 

Hint price 230.56 

LoM M Interett, 655 A%y* at 5 per cent 20 

So that the operation only ensured > loan for 31 month* mt 5 per cent" and that 

in B non- negotiable form. 

■ /ucenemii/t Fran(ais, 1S76, Marcb 2$, p. 395. 
5 Journal Offieiil, 1S76, p. igS8. 

■ See H, C. Rtpari, iSj6, Appendix, p. 9',' aUo JtMmal OfiintJ, p. 1736. 
^Jettmal Officitt, pp. 4147-4149. 

•Cf. dcanamiHt Fran^aii, Much 35, 1S76, p. 395； attd/wriM/ OffieM, p. 5857. 
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before the chamber, and the discussion developed a great deal 
of unexpected strength in the gold party. The discussion 
on some points was not very thorough. To an opponent who 
stated strongly the stock arguments in favor of a gold standard 
M. Rouland, the governor of the Bank of France, replied with 
" hypotheses and a few figures."' 

In the course of the debate, it was stated that Switzerland 
was eager for the gold standard and was certain to leave the Union 
as soon as she eouU. Similarly, it was said that if the last elec- 
tions in Belgium had gone in favor of the liberals and had put 
H. Frire-Orbati at the head of affairs, there was no doubt that 
the gold standard would have been introduced in Belgium. 

To accompany the act just described, and relieve the fear that 
mint vouchers might be issued in place of silver coin, M. Parieu 
introduced in the Sinai a few days later a bill reading as fob 
lows : "Single article ― After the promulgation of the present law, 
and until it shall be otherwise ordered, there shall no longer be 
delivered vouchers for the coinage of silver money .9 fine."' This 
bill was preceded by a lengthy document in the form of an 
ts^osi des madfs^ which reviewed briefly the history of silver as 
well as that of the Latin Union.* The bill did not prove accept- 
able.' The prejetoi H. Say, however, after going through Uie 
usual formalities, became a law on August 5, 1876, and by a 
decree of August 6, in conformity with the powers allowed by 
the law, the coinage of silver five-franc pieces was suspended at 
the French mint and the reception of further bullion for deposit 
was forbidden.' 

An active demand for exchange on France followed closely 
upon the inception of this legislation. In some places, the price 

■ Ibid., June 17. 1876, p. 77S; also ibid., 1S76, p. 63S6. 

•H. C. Jttfcrl, 1S76, Appendix, p. 97; also/mrna/ Offieid, 1876, p. 2351, 

，！ tid., p. 3758 ； alio N. C. Report, pp. 94-97. 
1876, lee. eil.; Journal Offititl, he. cit. 

Ml WM unfavorably reported upon by M. Rouland, and thii had great weight 
wHli the Chambers. See ib'i ん, p. 4214. 

•For origins] law and decree, lee BuUelin dei Lais, 1S76, Partit Prinripak, 309- 
お I. PP- 3». 3<- 
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was so high that it was cheaper for a debtor to ship coin.' The 
bank reserve increased to the amount of 1927 million francs. 
Germany, in especial, was a heavy shipper of coin. Paper on 
France was quoted at 81.40 marks for 100 francs and for short 
term paper 81.35, Thus the German debtor found it cheaper to 
liquidate in gold.' Germany, of course, did not regard this 
movement with favor. She had secured the gold for her mone- 
tary reform at considerable expense and now to see it flowing back 
into France was distasteful. The new marks were hardly coined 
when they were shipped to France, and it was once again demon- 
strated that the economic situation of Germany made the success 
of the new measures difficult. Gold flowed into France from 
London as well, but the Bank of England soon put a stop to 
this operation by raising its rate of discount. Considerable 
amounts of Turkish livres were also shipped during this period 
from Constantinople. In Russia, the rise of exchange on Paris was 
great. June 24, 1875, 100 rubles had been given for 352 francs at 
St. Petersburg ； but 100 rubles were now worth only 329 francs. 
Great quantities of Russian imperials were sent to France in the 
early part of 1876, sometimea by way of Berlin, sometimes directly. 
In Austria, too, the rise of paper on Paris was considerable. 
August 24, 1875. 44.20 florins were paid for 100 francs at three 
months from date. This figure soon rose to 44.75 and finally 

■ £aiumistt Franfaii, April 29, 1S76, p. S57. 

■The reuon wu this: 500 grams of gold nuke 69.75 piecet o( M mark,. 1000 
30-mark ^eces, .9 fine, would weigh 7.096495 kilognunt. Altbongh tbeie coins were 
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reached 45.65. Within the Latin Union itself, gold flowed like- 
wise toward Paris. Considerable quantities were shipped from Bel- 
gium, and silver five-franc pieces were also sent to Paris in large 
amounts. In Italy, the same tendency was manifest, although 
the fluctuations were comparatively insignificant and subordi- 
nated to the price of the Italian retiie. In general, the increase 
in the coin reserve of the Bank of France was due to shipments 
from abroad necessitated by the high price of exchange, but it 
was also unquestionably true that the new policy with regard to 
silver led to increased confidence, and consequently increased 
deposits of gold in the bank. 

In an earlier part of our study, we have now noted how Bel- 
gium had originally taken the lead in the restrictive policy by 
the law of December 18, 1873, which had first inaugurated gov- 
ernmental coinage control in the countries of the Latin Union. 
This law, which was originally to expire July i, 1875, had been 
previously renewed without debate on April 27, 1875, for the 
remainder of the current year but had now expired.* M. Malou 
desired to have it renewed, and to this end he presented to the 
Chancre des Reprhentanis. on April 25, 1876, a law continuing 
the statute which gave the power into the hands of government. 
The exposi des motifs was again long and full.' It reviewed the 
history of the Latin Union since the inauguration of coinage 
restriction in 1874. M. Malou's views on the silver situation 
were of interest. He pointed to the fact that there existed no 
"plethora" of silver. In this, he apparently took no account 



of the heavy stock of silver still carried by the Bank of 
France. He predicted that no essential change in the union 
would occur before 1880, the time when the original treaty would 
expire. The bill was accordingly passed and became a law.* 

' Dommtntt Parltmentairtt ; Ckamtrt dti Rtpristnlana, Seuion 1874-$, Nm. 81 
■Dd 83, Sinat, same Seuion, No. 64. 

•See H. C. Refiert, 1S76, Appendix, 1 08, for text ； also MenU<uT Btlgt, April a6, 
1876. 
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Nevertheless, it was clear that silver was becoming more dis- 
trusted, and the fall of the silver rupee in India was merely a 
sign of the times. It had been quoted at 25.5(1. in 1869, but 
now it had hillen to is. and gd. ― a fall of about iS per cent.* 
It was feared that all transactions in India would be suspended. 
The same process had been gone through in France. Before 
1850, when only silver was to be had, exchange in Paris on 
London had varied 3 per cent. After 1850, when gold was 
remitted, it varied only about i per cent. 】n Holland, too, the 
transition to the gold standard had been marked by the same 
reduction in fluctuations. Prior to that time, the Dutch bank 
had with difficulty overridden many periods of severe strin- 
gency, and it was notorious that at many limes the bank was 
laboring under the greatest difficulties.' Up to July 1876, gold 

Za Siiclt between Ccmuschi and Victor Bonnet. The Socieli dt I '£conomie Folili^t 
diicuued the monetaiy problem at great length in all its bcaringg (sec も conomitU 
Franqau, 1876, p. 339, uid Journal Ja Aemtemiitei, April 187(1, for proccediags ； 
alio Annaltt dm SecUU di I'^ianemU FaUHfiu, i8j6, 2" and Cemtucbi i*Mied 1 
pamphlet 1。 which be adTOcated a UmetalUc unioii between the United States, France, 
GenuRDy, and England as the meaoi of "motietary pacUicatkin," althongb he iodi- 
e'ted DO method for securing the establishment of such > onion. The debate wat con- 
tinued in such publications su the Rtvut dit Diux Mandts, I'Offciil, and othen. 
' Seonomittt franfaii, 1876, p. 394. 

'Compare EeoHomiste Fran(aii. February 19, 187b, p. 333. According to the 
law of 1844, 100 Dutch florin! to weigh 1 kilogrmionic of the Gneiic** of 445 

pure silver. If 945 granuBCS repreieut too florini, 1000 gratnmet ooftht to produce 
1 05 J I florlDi, but tbe Dutch mint only gave u the product of coinage iw'" florins. 
The dlSeKoce wm cnpposed to repTetcnt the cost of coinage, alloy, etc. The ariii- 
tragifti were, however, certun to obtun from the Dutch mint 104.75 aorint. Codm- 
qacntljr, they bought silver in the Englisb mnket, and there remitted Id pajment 
paper on London at 1 1 .90 florinE per pound iteriiog. Estimating the profit on the 
operation, we find I kilogramme = 1 000 grammes silver ； 31.1 grammes = I ounce fine; 
37ounces Rne=40 ounces standard; I ounce Etaiidard = 5S florint ； ； £'1=11.90 Borini. 

Therefore i kilogramme of silver would cost about - - V}■')^ flonni 
TruuportUion, ininrtuiM, brokenge, loss ot interest, etc. - .74 florint 

ToUl cort 100.71 

Mint pi.yB per Idlogrunme 104.75 
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30-franc pieces continued much in demand throughout Europe. 
They were especially preferred at Berlin and a premium of 
about .3 per cent, on them made its appearance.' At the same 
time the favorable state of exchange, which had been of so 
much assistance to France and the Latin Union, was interrupted. 
A slight premium on the gold 20-franc piece was noted at 
Paris, and although it did not exceed , i per cent, it was regarded 
as an unfavorable system.' In Belgium, the abundance of silver 
made the exchanges rise to the point which permitted the expor- 
tation of coin, and considerable withdramtis of foreign coin 
were observed. The bank reserve fell off slightly, and " napo- 
leons" in quantities of some magnitude were sent to Paris.s In 
Italy, the market was in a quiescent condition during July / but 



in France the bank reserve decreased steadily though slowly. 
The same tendency to diminution in bank reserves was noted 



in Belgium and Switzerland, although this was partly due to a 
lower discount and extended accommodations to the public. 
However, as the year began to wane and the time for another 
conference appeared in sight, an easier condition of the market 
became manifest. Shipments of coin from Belgium to Paris 
almost ceased, ， and from October 12 to October 25 the reserve 

Tciull was of course ■ great need of paper on Amslerdani. Exchange even rose lo 3lb 
Irsncifor 100 Bonus. A solution of the monelary problem was imperative. The Cham- 
ben of Commerce of Amsterdam and RolteidBm addressed ihemselvei to the Minister 
of Fi Dance and demanded sciilement of the question either one way or the other in 
order to Tender cominctce more si able. At 【he beginning of March 1875, tb« Dutch 
bank ■nnouoced that it would receive gold nt. security. This favoi«d the iroporta- 
tion of gold, and large quantities were shipped in from Belgium. Paper fell to 
214 frmocs 50 centimei. In the meantime, (he finance minister had prepared a law 
introducing the single gold standard, that U (o aay, it allowed free coinage □( gold 
while mMnMiDing (he interdict on lilver cointge. As xoon as (be scheme was 
known, exchange began to rise al Amsterdam. The bank then began to buy gold, 
tboogh the price it bad to pnyrcwe from 1631 florin* per kUogranune to 1642.50 Soript. 
Euhange on Amsterdam became unsalable. The buk meted with great pradence 
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of the Bank of France rose 37 millions,' while no more coin was 
shipped to London from Paris. Twenty-franc pieces again 
became scarce at Berlin, for exchange was now ^atn in favor 
of France, and French coin flowed homeward. Switzerland's 
money market was quiet, and Italy was the only country of the 
Latin Union where unfavorable symptoms were observed. Id 
the course of its many vicissitudes, the price of the Italian rente 
had, by November, sunk unusually low, and the paper currency 
had depreciated along with it. Gold was now quoted at 9.5 
per cent, premium.* 

Notwithstanding the general good condition of the money 
market, debate on the bimetallic question did not lessen. Bel- 
gium had hitherto been the first of the countries of tbe Latin 
Union to inaugurate new policies. She was not now unfaithful 
to her old tendencies. The party of monetary reaction had for 
some time been losing ground, and when, on December 6, 1876, 
a bill providing for the complete and indefinite suspension of 
the coinagi of the silver five- franc piece was introduced in the 
Ckambre des Repr^seniants, it easily secured the support of a 
majority.' It had long been noticed that M, Malou, once a theo- 
retic bimetallist, had been drifting toward the opposing policy, 
undeterred by the accusations of defection which were showered 
upon him. His former opinions now, however, reasserted them- 
selves, and when the more radical spirits in the chamber, 
encouraged by the success of the measure of the 6th, attempted 
to secure the introduction of a bill limiting the legal-tender 
quality of the silver five-franc piece to 100 francs at each pay- 
ment, he manifested alarm, and at once threw the weight of 
the ministry upon the other side. The demand for the new 
measure was unheeded, and Belgium had to be satisfied with the 
introduction of the so-called "alon boiteux or limping standard, by 
which was understood the monetary regime which permitted 
the full legal -tender quality of both metals while allowing the 
free coinage of but one, and which seems to have been an almost 

■ Ibid., NovembcT 25, 1876, p. 693. 

'Hid. i/«Hmaldei &c<memittti, 1877, 1. 1, p. iio. 
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unavoidable transition stage in the monetary history of many 
countries. Some, indeed, have never been able to pass from 
under its domination, and of these the Latin Union now stands 
as a conspicuous example. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
immediate adoption of the single gold standard by Belgium 
alone would have been either prudent or successful. It is likely 
that such a measure would have forced out of the country a con- 
siderable amount of silver which would have found a home in 
the allied countries, and probably chiefly in France. Had France 
adopted, as a retaliatory measure, a law similar in nature to the 
one just passed in Belgium, the silver five-franc piece, if unsus- 
tained by a promise of redemption, must have suffered a great 
and sudden fall. This would have forced a monetary crisis 
whose outcome would be hard to infer. If no such measure had 
been adopted in France, it is probable that the irritation which 
was felt in many quarters over the effect of the Latin Union 
would have precipitated a break-down of the whole structure, 
and that the five-franc pieces of Belgium would have been so 
used as to force them back into their native country, where they 
must either have been redeemed or have suffered depreciation. 

The year 1877 was to be an almost colorless period. No 
marked advance in a further elaboration of a scheme for the 
amelioration of the monetary situation was attained on any side, 
and it was not until the close of the year that monetary events 
again began to possess an intense interest. Even Ihe regular 
annual conference was not a feature of the period. Monetary 
feeling in all the countries was by this time well defined, and all 
were evidently waiting for January i, 1880, when they would be 
freed from the obligations entailed by the treaty of 1865, and 
could reconstruct that act, if so desired, upon a new and more 
satisfactory basis. The yearly conferences had, at the last two 
meetings, been found unprofitable events, and they had con- 
tributed nothing new to monetary knowledge. The countries 
were now so evidently and clearly at one in desiring continued 
restriction that it was not deemed worth while by the French 
adminiittration to go to the trouble of convoking a conference 
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at the opening of the year. •Diplomatic communicatioos were 
therefore addressed to the allies with the proposition that the 
quotas of the poming year be fixed at one -half those of the pre- 
ceding year, and that no meeting of delegates be held. The 
suggestion was accepted, and the plan of holding annual con- 
ferences was a thing of past history. This fact in itself is 
significant. We have emphasized the so-called "expectant" 
attitude which France represented herself as preserving. With 
the sacrifice of the annual conference plan, this attitude broke 
completely down. The plan of annual conferences was nomi- 
nally taken up with the object of maintaining such pliability and 
mobility in the monetary system that it could at any time be 
altered, in accord with circumstances. Now, the conferences 
were given up on the ground that their decisions would be a 
foregone conclusion. It was a distinct step in the evolution, and 
marked a considerable advance toward a stable policy. 

France still continued to be the recipient of large sums in 
gold.' Confidence was being rapidly restored, and deposits in 
the bank were increasing very rapidly,' while the specie reserve 
kept pace with them.s Large amounts of gold were shipped in 
from Brussels and London.* In February, the reserve was still 
on the increase, and the bank became unwilling to receive foreign 
gold coin and ingots for notes save at a commission of i per 
cent.* The reason was said to be the heavy tax on the notes, 
which led the bank to desire to retire a part of its note circula- 
tion which was not now greatly in excess of the specie held. 
Notes of 50 and 100 francs it was especially anxious to with- 
draw, and it showed itself little disposed to give notes for gold 
to merchants who demanded them.* Despite the continuous 
inflow of gold, fears were continually entertained that this state of 
things would not be of long duration. More and more eagerly 
did France watch the course of contemporaneous monetary 
events, for she knew that the years before 1879 must decide the 

I LemJoH Ecememia, Jumaiy 30, 1 877, p. 65. 

*nu.、 M 直 7 26, [877, P- 605. ，/W. *IMd. 

) £coH»mi^ Franfaii, Febnury 34, 1877, p. 243. *Jm. 
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immediate fate of the Latin Union. The market price of silver 
afforded no hope. After rising at the beginning of the year, 
silver had again rapidly fallen, and still displayed a strong down- 
ward tendency. 

The work of the American monetary commission was not 
encouraging. France looked upon its discussions as puerile, or 
as dictated by the cries of a special interest, and the unfavorable 
opinion of American legislators, which had for some time been 
entertained, was considerably intensified.' The United States 
was not likely to help her in rehabilitating silver. From Ger- 
many not a great deal more trouble was to be anticipated. Her 
sales of silver would soon end. This fact, nevertheless, did not 
seem to yield the satisfaction which had previously been 
expected, nor did it apparently exercise the slightest influence 
in buoying up the price of silver. The countries which, it was 
hoped, would by their substitution of silver for paper, afford a 
market for the metal, remained almost passive. Some stirrings 
were visible in Austria, and a slightly bettered condition was 
noted in Italy, but discerning eyes could see that not for a 
long time could either of these countries, even if so disposed, 
afford any relief. In Russia, the case was even more hope- 
less. 

Altogether the prospects for the immediate rehabilitation of 
silver were not bright. French bimetallists began to lose hope, 
and public opinion was so definitely expressed that it became 
understood that "the artificial policy of the Latin Union had 
.completely broken down."* Still, some of these facts were 
regarded as unworthy to cause alarm. Germany was not finding 
it easy to substitute gold for her silver. The political crisis in 
France, the delicate condition of the eastern problem, and the 
European uncertainty arising therefrom, were regarded as dis- 
turbing influences, while the operations of the syndicate con- 
trolling the Russian loan had no doubt led to the congestion of 

■ £c»M«mitle Fraitfais, April 7, 1877, p. 427. 

'L*mAn Mttiumtul, July 7, 1S77, p. 791. Cf. Uto £eoiifimuit fiivtif ait, Jvly 3i, 
1877. p. 81. 
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silver at Berlin and the losses of gold already mentioned.* 
Certainly, the future was doubtful, and the Bank of France, in 
view of the favorable situation, deemed the moment opportune 
for an attempt to expel from its vaults some part of the large 
sums of silver therein contained. True, such attempts had 
hitherto been regarded with extreme disfavor by the public, but 
now it was hoped that resistance would be overcome, and the 
tax imposed on the notes, which in one year' had amounted to 
the sum of 3,732,653 francs, was put forward as an excuse for 
withdrawing the notes and replacing them with silver. In 
reality, such a measure was sure to encounter strenuous opposi- 
tion. The years since the great war had witnessed an immense 
development of the use of credit instruments in wholesale and 
retail transactions, and the attempt to return to payments made 
in sacks of five-franc pieces was sure to arouse opposition. 

The attempt was first made in the outlying districts. Com- 
plaints were heard from all sides. ' The reactionary policy of 
the bank with regard to silver continued throughout the year.* 
Not only did the 100- franc notes continue to be withdrawn, but 
the bank announced its determination no longer to receive for- 
eign silver coin (i. e., coin of countries outside the union ― nota- 
bly Spanish and South American) on deposit, except under 
unfavorable conditions.^ 

It was unquestionably in pursuance of this policy that the 
bank was following out its plan for expelling silver from its 
vaults into the circulation. It was true that the tax upon notes 
was rather heavy, but it could scarcely be believed that this was, 
the prime cause of the bank's action. In reality, it was merely 
eager to force into circulation some part, at least, of the 700 or 
800 millions of francs which were in its vaults, and it probably 
thought to open an enlarged field for their circulation by the 
retirement of some notes. Nothing could be more injurious to 

■ £eeiu>mi4ti Fran^ait, September 29, 187 7, p. 398. ■ 1S73. 

iFor text of leltm see £cMOMislt FraHfait, October 13, 1877, p. 456, 
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the bank than to offend its client も le, but it still persevered, 
though complaints against the monopolization of the privilege 
of issuing notes were now and then heard.' Repeated com- 
plaints of an insufficient supply ot money were continually heard 
at Paris in consequence of the withdrawal of the lOO-franc 
notes.' There was an abundance of silver, but, as the belief 
seemed to be that it could not be used in large business trans- 
actions, it might almost as well not have been in existence. 
Much of the inconvenience to the community was caused by the 
uncertainty of the bank concerning the future. At some times, 
it was willing to disburse gold ； at others, the contrary was the 
case. At all times, it was anxious to liquidate in silver, when 
possible. 

In the meantime, the cours ford reached its close. On Jan- 
uary I, 1878, the debt of the state to the bank had, as required 
by the law of August 3. 1875. Art. 28, been reduced to 300 
millions, the small balance of 750,000 francs which was left, rep- 
resenting only interest ノ The notes were still to continue as 
legal money, and could be used in payments to the state.' This 
had a tendency to relieve the situation. The bank could not 
force the public to receive silver, since that might lead to a 
premium on gold. At present, it need have no fear of being 
obliged to pay gold, since exchange was such as to render its 
export unprofitable. The attempt to force silver upon the pub- 
lic had, so far, been a signal failure, and the bank began to see 
that it must not go too far in this effort. The year 1878 opened 
favorably. France was in a very satisfactory financial condition. 
During 1877, she had filled the unique position of creditor of 
the world.' In September (1877) alone, the import of gold and 
silver had amounted to 1 1 5,526,830 francs, of which 1 1, 1 19,970 
francs was in gold bullion and 84,653,700 in gold coin. The 
import from England, Germany, and Italy, was greatly on the 

'£t»iumitli Aviffju, October 30, 1877, page 495. >nd Juiuaiy 5, 1S78, p. 17 

*Lemdmi Mmumitt, JaniMrj 19, 1 8； 8, p. 63. >/6id., p. 64. 

'Mathiku-Bodet, Zrf Finantit FntHfaittt it 1S70 i 1878, vol. i. p. 301. 
ilMuhn Econsmitl, Deceinbcr i, 1877, p. 1434. 
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increase.' More and more, the silver standard was coining to 
be regarded as impracticable. The vote on the Bland bill in the 
United States was unfavorably regarded by the French* The 
message of President Hayes, in which he urged that the treasury 
bonds should be loyally and honestly paid in gold, was regarded 
with respect's Only a year remained before the treaty of 1865 
was sure to be renounced. Public opinion demanded that it 
should not be renewed on the old terms. In the meantime, it 
was desired to suspend the coinage of silver and, as the states 
were still in accord on this point, no conference was called. 
France, as in the preceding year, simply addressed diplomatic 
communications to the allies with the proposal that, for the year 
1878, no coinage of silver be allowed.* Italy had not yet com- 
pleted the recoinage of her old coin, and she therefore made 
objection to the arrangement. She was, however, by common 
consent, allowed an extraordinary quota of 10 millions to cover 
the recoinage, and it was further agreed that, in the course of 
the year, a conference should, be held to consider the expediency 



of a reformation of the Latin Union, and, if advisable, to elab- 
orate a new treaty. 

As the year 1873 is, in everyone's mind, associated with the 
great fall in the value of silver and the entrance of commercial 
nations upon a period of storm and stress, so the year 1878 is 
associated with decisive steps in monetary legislation. The 
International Monetary Conference, and the Conference of the 
Latin Union, were the two most striking monetary events of 
the year. Many other occurrences mark the period as pecul- 
iarly noteworthy. The year opened with a continuation of the 
policy of suspension by France. Now that the conference of 
the Latin Union for the year had been prorogued, it was neces- 
sary to secure further powers for the continued suspension of the 
coinage. During the last week in January, a bill was introduced 

■ /6id., October a?. 1877, p. laS. 

* も crmomisle Franfais, December 15, 1877, p. 747. 

，fiid., December 8, 18", p. 723. 

•" Report of Feet-Henog to Swiss Union of Commerce and Industry," /nmmidit 
Aeenemiilti, 1878, iL I, 258. 
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into the chambers by M. Say,' which provided for the pro- 
longation of the government power of suspension until the 
end of March 1879. The bill was referred to a committee" 
which, in its report upon the measure, explicitly advised the 
government against a renewal of the Latin Unions and invited it 
to take steps for the abolition of the monetary compact. Many 
expressed surprise at this part of the report, and the general 
opinion was adverse to accepting the recommendations on this 
head. The minister of finance refused to admit that the present 
legislation was a step toward the gold standard/ He also 
thought that, if the Latin Union was to be continued, it must be 
remodeled. The convention was disadvantageous for France, 
with regard to countries where specie payments were suspended. 
Italian coin flowed into France and, while it could be returned, 
the bank notes in which payment would be made were depreci- 
ated fully as much as the silver. About 500 millions of foreign 
silver was now in the vaults of the bank. As to the suspension 
of coinage, there could be no doubt. France had already, to all 
intents, given up the double standard.' It was easy to read 
between the lines of the reservation made by Say when the 
question had come before the senate. They were mere official 
expressions of impartiality. The government was of course 
granted the power it asked for. France "put the double stan- 
dard into fetters." In the session of January 25, 1878, the 
senate' adopted, by a unanimous vote of 244, the government 
bill continuing the law of August 5, 1876.' Contemporaneously, 

'Journal OffititI, 1S7S. p. 167 ； alio Lamdam Ecenamist, February I, 1878, p. 124. 
リ aurnal OfieU, iSjS, p. 408. *INtl^f. 1051. p. 797. 

^md.; alio LandoH Eeentmiil, Mwch 9, 1 878, p. 365. 

•CI. ditcnuiont before Chunbie dea DdpaUi, Jommal OffeitI, pp. 818, 930, 
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the fall of the Malou ministry in Belgium and the inauguration 
of the Liberal ministry under the leadership of Frire-Orban ' 
gave promise of a radical anti-silver policy. 

One of the most interesting events of the year was to be the 
International Monetary Conference held in Paris in August, 
1878. The second section of the Act of the United States Con- 
gress, passed February 23, 1 878, provided for the extension of 
an invitation to the various European governments to join in a 
general meeting for discussion of the monetary problem. We 
shall, of course, mention only those events in the history of the 
conference which were connected with the Latin Union. Public 
opinion throughout the union was at first decidedly hostile to 



the idea of such a conference. When the conference was 
announced the Monitew predicted that its work would be a 
" laudation by the United States of the ratio of 16 to i and of 
that of 1$% to I by the French."' For some time, it was 
doubtful whether the states of the Latin Union would accept the 
invitation of the United States to be present. On May 4, it was 
announced 3 that the smaller states had accepted. It was not 
yet known what France would do. Her course might be guessed 
from a statement by M. Parieu in which he suggested that, in 



assisting the United States in the rehabilitation of silver by 
affording a market for her metal, the Latin Union would be 
likely to be duped. Other publicists sustained this view, and 
the general opinion was that silver had had its day in France,* 



In the early part of June, a dispatch from Washington 
announced that all the states of the Latin Union except 
Belffium bad accepted the invitation.' There could be no 
doubt as to how Bel^um would instruct her delegates to the 
conference, now that the Frfere-Orban ministry was in power. 
Public sentiment in Belgium ― always inclining to the side of 
the gold standard — was now running strongly in favor of it,* 
'Lendait Eeeuomisf, June 23, 1878, p. 718. 
■ Compire LondoH Eeimemitt, Msrch 30, 1878, p. 363. 

May 4, 1878, p. 517. 
*£eeiumutt Franfaii, M'y II, 1S78, p. 597- 
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The International Monetary Conference was duly opened 



the ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris in August 1878,' We 
may very briefly recapitulate the attitude taken by the Latin 
Union at this conference. 

Belgium was the most radical of the countries. M. Pirmez 
declared that "the double standard results in organizing mone- 
tary crises." Belgium, therefore, could not accede to the 



demands of the United States for the rehabilitation of silver." 
Practically the same ground was taken by Switzerland. Italy and 
Greece were wavering. They were naturally prone to inflation, 
but were bound hand and foot to their monetary allies. France 
was very cautious. M. Lion Say made some contradictory 
statements, and belied the opinion he had formerly expressed in 



his speech of March 22, 1876, before the French Senate ヌ He 
explained why the Latin Union had practically suspended coin- 
age of silver and harped uiwti the attitude of "expectancy, from 
which we shall not move except for good reasons, when they 
present themselves, and then probably to enter upon the system 
of the double standard."' He was, however, careful to explain 
that France had all the silver she could handle at present and 
wanted no more. He refused to express any opinion with 
regard to the rehabilitation of silver, and remarked that the 
proposition of the United States was premature. He admitted 



that "it was hardly possible to see in the Latin Union a body 
entirely united," but assured the United States that France was 
sincerely bimetallic at heart. In general, France emerged from 
the conference at the same point where she entered it. Her old 
opinions had merely been hardened ； they had undergone little 
evolution.' This was also true of her allies.' So far as the 
Latin Union was concerned, the conference of 1 878 was a failure. 

•Stt/MirMaiOJUriil, 1878, pp. お w " "1 一 8634 tl $tq. 

•CI. Stentmtsit Frunfaia, Angiut 11, 1878, pp. 361-363： uid tee Jemrmal 
OfirM, ht. eU. 

， LauiBn EeoH^Ut, September 14, 187S, pp. 1083, 1084. 

^ R*t«H ^ Inlematianal Menttary Cenftmui af tS79, pp. SSttuf. 

*Wilh thii view compare SeoiumitH FraHfaii, September 7, 1878, pp. 195,396. 
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In the meantime, the favorable commercial situation of 
France remained unchanged. During the first four months of 
1878 exports and imports of precious metals were as follows : 

Import (Iruci) BqHft (fams) 



Silver bullion - 37,343,480 3,455,400 

Silver coin - 35,190,860 13,249,400 

The import of coin from Belgium alone was in April 8,686,720 
francs gold and 9,843,160 francs silver.' The outlook in 
Belgium, too, was bright. Exchange was in a favorable con- 
dition and commerce was active. In Italy prospects were 
visibly better, and Switzerland was commercially sound. 
I ImuUk EeeHomiil, May 35, 1878. p. 615. 



Gold bullion 
Gold CMn - 




83.324,480 



15>490,400 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE CONFERENCE OF 187S. 

With the Conference of 1878, the Latin Union entered upon 
an entirely new phase of its existence. The question whether 
or not new issues of silver should be allowed had practically been 
settled, and the treaty of 1878 merely embodied a. principle 
whose adoption had been decided upon beforehand. The new 
era upon which the Latin Union was entering was one which was 
to be characterized by a struggle with difficulties induced during 
the foregoing period. Its primary object 一 to afford a remedy 
for the difficulties experienced in regard to the subsidiary coin — 
had been removed, not many years after the inauguration ot the 
Union, by the disappearance of the circumstances which had led 
to the formation of the league. 

This being the case, it may, at first sight, be considered 
straoge that the Latin Union was not dissolved in 1879 at the 
expiration of the treaty of 1865. In the last chapter, however, 
it was seen that Belgium was a large holder of French silver, 
and vice versa that France afforded a circulation to considerable 
quantities of Italian silver, and that French coin was diffused to 
a less extent throughout the whole of the Latin Union, It must 
also be borne in mind that, although French coin formed a con- 
siderable percentage of the circulation of the monetary allies, yet 
the actual amount of the French circulating medium still at borne 
was much greater than that of any other of the countries. In 
a word, France possessed much more of their coin than they 
did of the French coin. 

This at once gives the reason for the continued existence of 
the Latin Union. For each of the smaller countries to redeem 
its own coin would be a difficult matter ； and thus the countries 
of the Latin Union were bound firmly to France by the diffi- 
culty of redeeming their coin. In addition to this motive for 
181 



the preservation of the league, there were, of course, the original 
desires for a uniform international coinage circulating throughout 
the four countries, itiese are familiar and we need not further 
discuss them. 

The outcome of the Conference of 1878 was at no time 
doubtful, although there were those who were continually hop- 
ing that the Latin Union would be dissolved. The delegates to 
the International Monetary Conference of Au^st were, in the 
main, the same as those who were to attend the conference of 
the Latin Union to be held in October. While in attendance 
upon the sessions of the International Monetary Conference, they 
had had several meetings and their instructions became known 
before the October conference.' Several things manifested the 
general spirit that now pervaded the Latin Union. The report 
of M. Guyot, submitted to the Chambre des DipiUis of France on 
the International Monetary Conference of 1878, gave a thorough 
account of the conference and the outcome was distinctly adverse 



to silver. Similar was the bulky report presented to the Belgian 
chambers by M. Pirmez and analogous conclusions were reached. 
The report presented to the High Swiss Federal Council was even 
more radical in its utterances. Some time even before this, 
M. Feer-Herzog had, at the request of the Swiss Union of Com- 
merce and Industry/ expressed the ideas of the Swiss govern- 
ment upon the monetary question in a report which he presented 



in a letter of June 21. He referred to the history of the Latin 
Union and enlarged upon the state of things in France where, it 
will be remembered, the bank had unsuccessfully been trying to 
force silver into the hands of the public, the attempt resulting 
in the deposit of about three five-franc pieces in the bank for every 
two forced out by it.* In the other countries, the same feeling 

' £a>nomistf Franfa", March 8, 1879, p. 3S7. One official tession of the confer- 
ence <ras held August 30 (se« Conferena monilaire intemativnalt mirt la Btlfifut, 
la Frattct, rllalu, la Grill il la Suiiu, Procls -Veriaiix. 1878) but the Greek and 
lUltui delegates hiving received no instructions it was deemed bett to pottpone the 
conference to October i. 

■For tent, see Jcumal dit &mtomuttt, 1S78, il. i, 3； 8. 
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against silver was strongly marked, and there could be now no 
doubt as to the outcome of the Conference of 1878. 

We have commented upon the existence of a certain party 
that desired the dissolution of the union. There was yet 
another body of opinion that favored the immediate demoneti- 
zation of silver by the conference. The International Conference 
for the unification of weights, measures, and money voted that 
"the conference is of the opinion, conformably to the belief 
already expressed by the International Conference of 1867, that 
the first basis of monetary uniformity should be the single standard; 
and, in consequence, the gold standard." ' Neither of these 
parties had much influence in the conference, which represented 
the fairly conservative tendencies. The recommendations of 
the Bank of France, already mentioned, found little favor. The 
general tendency was to preserve intact the status gvo until suitable 
means for a change should be in sight. 

On October 1, the representatives of France, Belgium, Sw は- 
zerknd, Italy, and Greece, twelve in number, assembled at the 
hdtel of the French ministry of foreign affairs at Paris. The 
debates continued through eleven sessions, the last of which 
occurred on November 5. In general, we may regard the 
Conference of 1878 as a debate on the measures to be 
adopted with reference to Italy. The other countries were now 
practically in accord on the immediate policy to be pursued. 
Italy alone was still anxious for further coinage of silver five- 
franc pieces. The interest of the other countries was to hold 
this desire in check, and by slow steps to bring her to redeem 
her coin. This also was France's position with regard to Bel- 
gium. As the president of the conference, M. Leon Say, 
remarked at the outset, " nothing was more desirable than the 
continuance of the Latin Union." The condition of Italy 
came up for discussion on October i under the form of a 
deliberation on the question of modifying Art. i of the 
Treaty of 1865. which constituted the original four countries a 
union so far as concerned their gold and silver coin, in such a 

'£eM*miM Franfait, October 36, 1878, pp. 538, sag. 
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way as to include paper money. In the course of this discus- 
sion a debate arose upon the caurs forci) M, Pirmez of Belgium 
expressed his belief that the difficulties encountered from 
the five- franc piece ― especially by the bank of France ― were 
due to the influx of Italian silver into the other countries. He 
believed that the Latin Union should take some steps toward 
regulating or restricting issues of paper money within its limits.* 
This attack at once aroused the Italian representatives. Accord- 
ing to M. Ressinan,3 Italy could promise nothing. She was 
working, he said, toward the abolition of the cours forci, and no 
engagements which might be exacted from her could force her 
forward more rapidly. The first step toward abolition was, he 
thought, the withdrawal of the small notes, and this Italy was 
prepared to undertake. This would be a first step toward 
redemption of the five-franc pieces. M. Baralis thought that 
Italy should not, however, fail to coin the five-franc piece, 
since such coinage would be necessary in order to Tender pos- 
sible the prospective retirement of the small notes. Further, 
there still remained some non-decimal and earlier Neapolitan 
coins which must be converted into new coin.* Some even 
expressed the opinion that, since Italy intended ultimately to 
redeem her five-franc pieces, there could be no objection to her 
resorting to new coinages to almost any amount. In other words, 
Italy was desirous merely to convert her debt into another form. 
The profit on the coinage of the over-valued five-franc pieces 
would make up for the loss incurred in redeeming the small coin 
and the prospect of having, at some time in the distant future, to 
redeem these five- franc pieces, even at an increased loss, was not 
sufficiently alarming to lead Italy to adopt a sounder method. 
Others maintained that such a redemption of the five-franc piece 
by Italy was by no means obligatory, and the assumption of it 
was merely a way of displaying good faith. These ingenious 
persons maintained that redemption of the five -franc piece was 

■ CoHfertnee moitllaire ttitri la Btlgigut, la Fraitet, Fllalie, it la Suitu. Procii- 
Verbaux, 1878, p, 30. 

* Ibid., p. 31 ttteq. "Md，p. 32 else^. * Hid,, p. 39. 
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an absurdity. The treaty of 1865 had said nothing of such 
redemption, and the principle might be applied to gold with 
fully as great propriety as to silver.' The greatest stress was, 
however, laid on the justice of affording to Italy some compen- 
sation for the sacrifices about to be necessitated.' The Belgians 
were, on the contrary, resolute to prevent further output of sil- 
ver, and they declared they could see no advantage in the pro- 
posed redemption if it were to be effected at the cost of addi- 
tional coinage of silver. Switzerland expressed the same ideas 
as Belgium. 

The three countries proceeded to make certain requirements 
of Italy as prerequisites to the formulation of another treaty. 
They were briefly these : 

【. Redemption of subsidiary coin. 



2. Withdrawal of notes of denominations less than Bve 
francs. 

3. Agreement to issue no more five-franc pieces. 
However, the time proposed for the cpnsummation of the 

transaction involving the payment for the coin was reasonably 
long. Five years were suggested Not much objection was 
made by Italy to the first two of these propositions, for it was 
clear that so much must be conceded to the wishes of the 
allies. 

It now remained to determine the method and details of the 
operation. It was primarily necessary that some measures be 
taken for insuring the continuance of the subsidary coin in Italy 
after its return, else the old difficulties would be repeated. 
Several plans were proposed for effecting this object. 

1. Substitutions of small coin for small notes in such propor- 
tions as to render the retention of the coin necessary for carry- 
ing on business.* 

2. Removal of the lega レ tender quality from tbe Italian 
subsidiary coin.' 



3. Elevation of the fineness from 835 to 900 thousandths.' 
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4. Exclusion of subsidiary coin from the cognizance of the 
new treaty.' 

The first of these was, of course an absolute prerequisite to 
any successful action in the matter. As long as the notes con- 
tinued to circulate, it was not likely that the coin could be 
maintained in circulation beside them. There could, therefore, 
be no opposition to the measure. Italy, however, proposed to with- 
draw each year for five years a sum equivalent to one fifth of the 
total amount of subsidiary coin in existence." This was not 
a very useful means of procedure. Depreciated notes, even 
if reduced in amount, would be sure to drive out the silver put 
in circulation each year, and the notes would be, for some time, 
likely to remain below par, since the prospect of complete 
redemption was to be postponed, according to this scheme, for 
five years. Thus, the only result might be a comparative scarcity 
of currency. There could be no doubt that the second of the 
measures proposed would afford some assistance in retaining 
the Italian coin within the country. Moreover, it would relieve 
the foreign banks from the necessity of receiving and holding it 
in stock. Although it was possible that, as was feared, mone- 
tary habits in the matter of receiving the coin might enable 
aome of it again to flow into foreign territory, yet, on the whole, 
the provision was sure to be beneficial. The wisdom of the two 
remaining measures was far from certain. They need little 
explanation to render their object clear. It was hoped that by 
restoring the subsidiary coin to the old or "normal" fineness of 
.9 which it had possessed during the long period prior to 1865, 
the additional value of the coins thus attained would render 
them less liable to exportation. This would, nevertheless, be a 
very serious step. Not only had the countries just been able, 
after a long period of withdrawal and substitution, to secure a 
tolerable uniformity in their subsidiary coin, but to return to 
the. old fineness would involve considerable expense ^ which 
they were* unwilling to incur. Besides, the measure would not 
go to the root of the matter since, in the disturbed state of 

'/iiJ., pp. 41 uid si-53- •ZHd., p. 47. JVJtfi, p. Si- 
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Italian exchange, the intrinsic value of the coin was frequently 
indifferent, the profits arising chieSy from fluctuations in the rate 
of the exchange.* Of course, the reasons that in 1865 had 
dictated a reduction of the fineness of the coin * were now no 
longer valid, on account of tbe depreciation of silver, and the 
question of restoration to the old fineness was merely a matter 
of expediency. Some speakers even went so far as to sti^attze 
the action taken in 1865, in lowering tbe fineness, as useless.^ 
Others approved tbe measures of 1865, even while advocating a 
change at present.* Little need be said on the fourth point. 
To exclude the subsidiary coin from the treaty provisions would 
be an injurious policy as well as a radical departure from the 
original object of the union. It was true that such a step might, 
by confining each country to the use of its own subsidiary coin, 
render it somewhat less easy for the Italian coin to leave the 
country, but the importance of the object thus attained would 
hardly justify the inconveniences to be overcome. On the other 
hand, certain other difficulties would thereby be obviated. The 
measure encountered so much opposition that it was clear it 
could not be carried.' The third of the three demands,' that of 
the cessation of coinage of the five-franc pieces, now once more 
came up for discussion. The preliminary debates which we 
have analyzed had very clearly manifested the temper of the 
different states. All the allies, except Italy and Greece, were 
anxious to interdict coinage of silver.' Greece had tittle weight 
in the council, so that Italy was practically alone in her 
wishes. 

It is well worthy of notice that the question of redeeming 
the five-franc piece was not brought up by any except French 
representatives. M. L^on Say, in particular, frequently recurred 
to the subject,' and on one occasion he was sharply opposed by 
M. Ressman who characterized his demands as in disaccord 

' Ibid., p. 5*. i fbid., pp. 40, 53, 5S, etc. 
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with "common sense."' M. Feer-Herzog was by far the most 
dispassionate of the speakers. He explained that since the 
adoption of the treaty of 1 865 the establishment of the c<mrs for" 
in Italy, and certain other circumstances, had introduced new 
elements into the problem of monetary consolidation, and that, 
in discussing the situation, it was consequently impossible to be 
guided by the strict letter of the Treaty of 1 865." An increase in 
the stock of coined silver would be disastrous. It could not be 
carried. The union was now so heavily loaded with silver that a 
slight increase would have highly injurious effects. At present 
the course of exchange was wholly regulated by gold, and this 
condition must be maintained. These ideas were supported by 
the other members, and it was manifest that there was but one 
opinion in the conference. The obstinate resistance of the Italian 
delegates did not decrease. They declared that it was impos- 
sible to take any steps toward redemption of the notes, unless a 
quota of five- franc pieces should be allowed them, and they 
finally named 20 millions as the minimum desired,' with a 
guarantee of reception of the coins on equal terms by the banks 
of France and Belgium. It was now decided to appoint a com- 
mittee which should draft a provisional agreement for considera- 
tion. 

On October 10 the committee accordingly reported a pro- 
visional treaty. Naturally the stipulations of the act with ref- 
erence to Italy were first taken up. These were chiefly 
contained in Art. 8 of the main document. It pro- 
vided that the other countries were to retire and cease 
to receive the Italian subsidiary coin, but that these coins should 
be restored to their original footing, from the time of the aboli- 
tion of the cours ford. When the operation should be com- 
plete the Italian government should no longer be required to 



redeem at its public treasury the subsidiary coin of the other 
states. ， This agreement was supplemented by an additional act 
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in six articles, providing that the operation should be begun 
and concluded on dates to be specified, and that the coins should 
be deposited at certain places, to be designated thereafter. 
Three and one half per cent, was to be paid by the Italian gov- 
ernment on all coin so retired and reserved by the different 
governments, beginning with the day on which the Italian coin 
should cease to have international legal-tender quality. When- 
ever any sum in coin was shipped to the Italian government, 
the latter was to withdraw and destroy a sum in notes at least 
equal to such shipment. Payment for the coin was to be made 
in five equal annual installments, in bills payable at the capital of 
each of the creditor states. Expenses of withdrawal were to be 
borne by Italy.' It was further agreed, at the request of Italy, 
that the transaction should be managed by the French govern- 
ment, in order that Italy might have but one country with 
which to negotiate.* 

In regard to the duration of the convention and the provi- 
sions for taking care of the five-franc piece, three propositions 
were made. The first was that of M. Fecr-Herzog. It fixed 
the exptratioa of the treaty at January I, 1886, and, by tacit agree- 
ment, provided for the continuation of the treaty from year to 



year. The second originated with the Belgians and annexed 
to the stipulations of Feer-Herzog the provisions that no country 
under the regime of the amrs forti should have the right of 
secession, and that, in case of the defection of one or more coun- 
tries possessing more than one half the population of the Latin 
Union, the whole agreement should lapse. The French scheme 
substituted for this last provision the obnoxious demand that 
any seceding country should be bound to redeem in gold, prior to 
its success ion, the silver five-franc pieces of its coinage held by 
the other states in excess of those of the other states held by it. 
This at once aroused violent opposition.^ Italy flatly refused 
to assent/ and Belgium, while eager to secure the redemption 
by Italy of the Italian coin in her own circulation, was not 

' ibid., p. 95. ， For debate, tt ibid., pp. 9^-305. 

*aid., p. 96. */iid.,p. 101. 
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anxious to establish the same rule of action for France and her- 
self. She ^ras desirous of finding some substitute by which the 
provision of the act would not be likely to establish a dangerous 
precedent. M. Feer-Herzog expressed the opinion ' that, as 
these clauses were not likely to be approved by the different 
governments, it was useless to introduce them into the draft of 
the treaty, and that the solution must be looked for rather in 
the amelioration of the financial condition of Italy during the 
six years of the duration of the treaty. One or two substi- 
tutes for the articles were proposed, but the suggestion of M. 
Fecr-Herzog seemed to meet with the most approbation. This, it 
will be remembered, simply omitted all mention of the redemp- 
tion of the five-franc pieces. At the wish of certain delegates, 
resolutions to somewhat the same effect as the rejected articles 
were drawn up and ordered printed in the Procis-Vtrbaux、 inas- 
much as it was deemed inexpedient to incorporate them into 
the treaty.' 

The question of further coinage for Italy was relegated to a 
separate division of the agreement, which was annexed under the 
title of a Declaration. This provided fof the coinage by Italy 
during the year 1879 of a quota of 20 million francs in five- 
franc pieces, but for the total abolition of the right to issue legal- 
tender silver throughout the states of the union thereafter, as 
well as for the discontinuance of the issue of the btms de mamtaU. 

There was yet another important point to be brought up. 
Since 1865, population had been on the increase and the stock 
of fractional coin was quite generally regarded as inadequate, 
especially in view of the fact that the Italian coin was to be 
withdrawn and returned. Early in the year, when the subject of 
the new monetary conference had been broached, it had ^een 
remarked that, had it not been for the assistance derived from 
the Italian coin, subsidiary money must have become scarce in 
France* Demands were soon made by Belgium, Italy, Greece, 
and Switzerland for increased quotas of small coin. Belgium 

■ "id., p. 100. ' For text of reiolutieiiit, see iiid， p. 148. 

iZoiutm Eeimaniit, April 2o, 187S, p. 461. 
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asked for one million, Italy for I2 millions, Greece for 1.5 millions, 
and Switzerland for one million.' This would leave France the 
right to ask for ten millions, the separation of Alsace-Lorraine 
being considered as lowering the quota.' Some delegates were 
of opinion that the per capita basis of calculation should be 
lowered from six to five francs,^ This belief was not general and, 
in summing up at the close, the president announced it to be 
the sense of the conference that the basis of six francs should be 
maintained,* although he remarked that his own opinion led him 
to look with hesitation upon any proposal to increase the stock 
of subsidiary coin,' True, some of the increase was wanted by 
Switzerland and Italy for the recoinage of old or base, coin, but 
in general the principle of increasing the stock was to be 
regarded as bad. 

Difficult and disputed points had now for the most part been 
settled,' and, on October 20, a complete draft of tlie treaty was 
reported for action. Essentially, it was the same as the treaty of 
1865, with the modifications subsequently introduced. Changes 
had been made in a few minor particulars, but, on the whole, 
there was little alteration. Quotas of subsidiary coin were fixed, 
in accordance with the suggestions we noted, as follows : 

Belgium 33,000,000 

Fiance and Algeria 240,000,000 

Greece 10,500,000 

Italy 1 70,000,000 

Switiertand 18,000,000 ' 

The article on counterfeiting (Art. 12) was amplified. One 
point deserves special mention. The coinage of gold five- franc 
pieces was suspended. This question had previously been dis* 
cussed,' but in an incomplete and unsatisfactory way. It had all 

I Conflrence manitairt inttmatimaU tnire It Btlgiqmt, la Pranei, FtlaRt, la 
Smisii, a la Grlii. Frocii- Virbaux, 187S, p. I S3. 

»/*«., p. 154- * "ill" p. 1S4- 'I6UI., p. 156. fliid., p. 154. 

•We need not here discnu the debates on connlerieitinR (tee Uid., 109-141). 
They were long and miDute. A compendium o( penal kgiil&tion on the iub}Mt mt» 
added. 

，/ほ， p. 163. ， JiU, ^nHttg. 
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along been complained that the gold five-franc piece was almost 
useless, being small, light, and easily abraded. It had a ten- 
dency to accumulate in the bank vaults, and was little used in daily 
payments. The coinage bad been small. To these considera- 
tions there now seems to have been added the hope of slightly 
enlarging the field for the circulation of the silver five -franc 
piece. The result was the suspension of the coinage of this 
piece of money by Art. 9. The coinage of silver five-franc 
pieces was, by the same article, abrogated until a unanimous 
accord on the subject should be established throughout the union. 



It now only remained to fix the details of the operations 
connected with the Italian redemption of subsidiary coin. These 
were relegated to a separate arrangement which was prepared by 
the subcommittee and reported on October 30.' Sections 1-3 
stipulated that the operation of retirement should be performed 
between July i and December 1， 1879, estimated the amount to 
be retired in France at 87 millions, and in the other countries at 
13 millions, and provided for the shipment of these coins to the 
French government, which should conduct the transaction.' 

M. Feer-Herzog, at the final meeting, said : 

The Latin Union is to be renewed and confirmed. Governments and 
people will I cam, no doubt with satisfaction, that the five sutes are not to 
cuse to be united by the bond of a common monetary circulation, and we 



age, will continne to exercise a happy influence on their political and com- 
merciai relations.* 

We shall now try to see how far these prognostications were 

verified, 

' See Appendix 1 for translation of all thi* legiibtion. 

■ Canfirenct mMiflairt tHUmatiMiaU ttUn la Biigiftu. b AwMf, P/laKe, U 
Suiite, H la Grlet, Prteit- Vtrbaux, 1878, p, 173, 
*IHd., p. 192. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



ITALY AND THE TREATY OF 1878. 



Two fundamental principles had been established by the Treaty 
of 1878： 

1. Suspension. 
2. Redemption. 



It is true tbat the first may be considered as having been 
established earlier. It had, of course, been first adopted by 
national legislation. This, however, was the first time it had 
been found in crystallized form in the international monetary 
agreement.' The fact that Italy had, by exception, been allowed 
an extraordinary quota did not in the least infringe upon the 
general principle. Although this coinage was to be permitted. 



it had been fully demonstrated that further issues of silver would 
not be allowed. It would not be fair, perhaps, to claim the 
establishment of the second principle solely from a study of the 
treaty itself. That instrument had provided for the redemption, 
either in silver or gold, of the subsidiary coin alone. It may, 
therefore, be argued that the treaty had established no prece- 
dent for the redemption of standard coin. A study of the debates 
upon this instrument, however, leads to the belief that such a 
precedent was established. In the course of our analysis of the 
arguments, one occasion was especially noted when it was desired 
to incorporate the principle of redemption in the treaty. Thus, 
it may be fairly said that the redemption of silver has been one 
of the bases of the Latin Union from 1878 to the present time. 
In this way, the treaty took the the first step toward monetary 
reform. 

The outcome of the conference did not become public for a 
short time, although the general provisions of the treaty were 

'Cf. Fauchillb, L' Union monftairt laHne, wn Histtire. \a あ nalei A rSoiii 
Hirt dti Scitniti p^Uig-a, October 15, 1886, p. 530 W w. 
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unofficially published as early as November i6.' On November 
6, the Journal Offi^iel had announced that the treaty was to be 
renewed and that the modifications would be "those demanded 
by circumstances," although it did not say what these would 
be.' By the last of the month, however, M. Say had brought 
before the chamber of deputies a bill to ratify the new treaty .， 
This was voted by the chamber on its first reading,* and was 
slowly passed from one to another of the necessary legislative 
formalities. In Belgium and Switzerland, the legislative assem- 
blies moved more quickly, and the treaty had been generally 
ratified when, on April 28, 1879, an unexpected obstacle appeared. 

It had been no secret that the treaty bad not found ^vor in 
the eyes of the Italians. The French Dibats had early devoted 
an article to refutinf^ the Italian objections.^ These were of two 
kinds, economic and sentimental. The usual economic com- 
plaint was that the small coin, when returned and reissued, would 
be sure once more to be exported ； and, since Italy must in 
accordance with the treaty stipulations, withdraw a considerable 
volume of notes, she would thus suffer from a scarcity of currency 
and consequent inconvenience in commercial operations. The 
sentimentalists urged that Art. 7 of the treaty infringed upon 
national rights by placing the Italian monetary system under 
foreign supervision. 

The answer to this was, of course, that the objection applied 
equally to the treaty of 1865. In reality, only two courses 
were open to Italy : ( l) cither to withdraw from the union, take 
back and redeem from 100 to 1 20 millions of small coin, and, 
if France's attitude at the last meeting counted for anything, her 
five-franc pieces as well ； or \7.) to renew the treaty, suspend 
the coinage of silver, and withdraw a part of her paper. Neither 
of these policies suited the inflationists. 

' Scanamitlt Franfais, November lb, 1878, p. 615. 
•Cf. ^tanemiilt Franfais, November 9, 187S. 
^Landen Eevnemiit, Noveniberfeo, 1S78, p. 1407. 

• Cenfirtnte manilairt tntre la Bclgique, la Framti, etc. Pntii' Vtrtaux, 1879 
p. 14; alto/MinM/ Offieie,', 1878. p. 1186. 

»Cf. alio AeoiumiM Franfaii, December 14, 1878, p. 1466. 
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Accordingly on April 28, 1879, Italy addressed to the French 
government a communication * in which the belief was expressed 
that the treaty would not be ratified by the Italian parliament 
unless the allies should grant : 

1. The right to issue 20 million francs in five-franc pieces 
during each of the years 1880, 1 881, and 1882. 

2. Release from the obligation, imposed by Art. 7, to retire 
and destroy within six months the whole of her notes of denomi- 
nations less than five francs. 

This complaint had been dictated by the banking and busi- 
ness interests in Italy, which had of late renewed the cry for 
more money. A firm reply was returned by France. The terms 
offered Italy were simply that, if Italy would withdraw the 
demand for more silver, France would consent to call a new con- 
ference, which should settle upon an act in place of the obnoxi- 
ous Art. 7, and which should provide means for preventing a 
second loss of the subsidiary coin. This was prefaced by a 



statement that Belgium, France, and Switzerland " were firmly 
resolved to maintain the principle of the suspension of the- 
coiiuq^ of silver."' The threat of Italy had, of course, been 
unsubstantial, and she was consequently obliged to content her- 
self with the offered terms. In ber answer, she therefore gave 
a hesitating assent to the principle asserted by France. The 
French minister of foreign affairs, in a note addressed to the 
Due de Noailles on May 25, consequently outlined the work of a 
new conference, and on June 21 the delegates of the five powers 
met once more at Paris. 

At first, Italy appeared to be bent upon obstructing the 
adoption of an agreement which would bind her to anything' 
definite. It was not long, however, before it became apparent 
that the allies were determined to settle the matters under debate* 
in a way which would prevent further differences. A com- 
mittee, consisting of one French and one Italian delegate, was 
appointed to draw up a provisional agreement and, at the second 

■ CMt/htHtt men/lair*, he. tit. ' IM,, pp. IJ el Uf. 

*IbU., pp. 14-15. *Uid.， SJenct t. 
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official session (June 13, 1879), a report containing a plaii for 
such an agreement was presented. 

The crux of the whole question was contained it Art. 5. 
This article was accordingly the first to be considered. It pro- 
vided that the " aggregate " circulation of Italian subsidiary coin, 
plus the circulation of notes of denominations less than five 
francs, should not exceed the sum of six francs per capita. Coin 
shipped to Italy by France must, therefore, be held 10 the Italian 
treasury until it should be convenient to use it for the redemp- 
tion of the small notes.' Italy desired to omit the second of 
these provisions and to change the wording of the first, substi- 
tuting a provision with the words " effective " instead of " aggre- 
gate," circulation.* The total coinage of Italian subsidiary silver 
had been 1 56 millions, while the issue of small notes was 1 13 
millions. Of the 1 56 millions of coin, about 25 millions were at 
this time in the bank reserves, 25 millions in those of the state, 
100 millions (estimated) in circulation in foreign countries, and 
six millions in circulation in Italy. Should Italy agree, it was 
urged, not to allow the coin and notes issued to exceed six 
francs per capita, injustice would be done, since, as long as the 
cours ferti of small notes continued, some of the small coin sup- 
posed to be in circulation would be driven into the bank reserves, 
etc. The term " effective" circulation was thus designed to 
afford a larger liberty in the issue of coin to meet the wants of 
trade. 

M. Say believed that this provision would be admissible, pro- 
vided : 

1. That the returned coin be employed for no other object 
than the redemption of notes. 

2. That this operation, once undertaken, be effected in a 
thorough way.， The article as thus modified was, therefore, 
adopted after some slight alterations had been further proposed 
and accepted.* Art. 7 was next taken up. It merely provided 
that the act should be substituted for Arts. 3, 4， 5, 6, 7, and 8 of 
the Arrangtmetii of November 5, 1878, in case Italy should prefer 

• WJ., p. ■ /iid; p. 35. 1 lUd., p. a6. * UU^ pp. 18-35. 
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to accept its provisions rather than those of the agreement. 
This was a purely formal stipulation, and was intended to avoid 
any technical claim that the substitution of a new agreement, 
for certain provisions of an indivisible act would invalidate the 
act.* Hence the choice between the two instruments was left to 
Italy.* The remaining sections introduced no essential modifi- 
cations of the preceding arrangement. Thus, the effort of Italy 
to break away from the conservative policy of her allies had 
once more failed. 

We have already noted that a bill ratifying the treaty of 
1878 had been well on its way toward becoming a law in France 
when the action in Italy had broken in upon the course of mone- 
tary events. This bill was now passed by the senate, and on 
July 30, 1879, it became a statute .» The Acte Additionnel, whose 
evolution has just been traced, was ratified by a bill passed on the 
same date.* Similar measures were passed by the other states. 

Thus, the " right of free coinage of silver " was definitely 
abrogated throughout the countries of the Latin Union. 

' Ihid, pp. 29-40. 'IKd,, p. 44. 

， For text, see BulUtin dt StalMfue tt di Ugitlatian CemfarJi, 1879, 3, p. ;o. 
*/iid., p. 7". 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE PERIOD OF SUSPENSION OF SILVER COINAGE. 
It was clear that France bad definitely broken with the silver 
policy and that she intended to force upon the Latin Union as a 
whole the acceptance of her own ideas. True, the Treaty of 1 86； 
had expressly provided for the redemption of subsidiary silver, 
and it could not be said that, in demanding such redemption, 
France was in the least degree exceeding the authority allowed 
her by that a^eement. But, while France had in no respect 
departed from the letter of the contract, it was quite plain that 
she fully intended, should the Latin Union break down, to hold 
the allietl countries to an interpretation of the Treaty of 1865 
which had not been expected. It is in the light of this already 
evident determination on the part of France that the events of 
the period from 1879 to 1885 must be interpreted. The period 
is not solely important because of the events by which it was 
characterized. Of these, the only ones of much interest were 
the Italian resumption and the Paris Conference of 18S1; and 
even these do not belong gen eric ally to the history of the Latin 
Union. The striking feature of the period is the growth in 
France of the feeling that some definite steps toward marking 
out th« future course of the Latin Union must be taken. The 
present chapter will be an attempt to study the progress of these, 
ideas, as influenced by the monetary events of the time. 



After the ratification of the treaties of iS;8 and 1879, the 
immediate step to be taken by France was the fulfillment of the 
agreement concerning the retirement and return of the Italian 
subsidiary coin. The treaty of 1878 had, as already mentioned, 
been ratified by the law of July 30, 1879,' and, by the supple* 
nlentary act of the same date ratifying the Acte Additionnel? 
power was conferred upon the minister of finance "to come to 
'See SuUtUn dl Slalisliqut el di Ueidatiem Comparit, 1879, 2, p. 70. for lext. 
■ /Mi/., p. 71. 
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an understanding with the Bank of France on the subject of the 
financial operations of the treasury, or such others as the execu- 
tion of the Acte Addiiumnel will necessitate." ' The necessary 
arrangements were consequently made. It was agreed that the 
operation should be conducted by the Bank of France, which, 
together with its branches, should receive the Italian subsidiary 
coin up to January 2, 1880, when their currency should cease. 
After that date, the shipments were to be made to Italy, according 
to the treaty agreement, and the coin held in the meantime by the 
bank was to be transferred to a new account and held in reserve. 

It will be recalled that It had been estimated in the treaty 
that about 13.9 million francs in Italian subsidiary coin were in 
circulation in Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland, and that it had 
been arranged that this sum should be shipped to Italy during 
the first half of the month of January, 1880. The operation 
was carried on during the latter part of the year 1879. the coin 
being received and held by the Bank of France, Not much 
anxiety was shown by the general public at the decrease in cir- 
culation. The subsidiary silver had really become redundant, 
owing to the influx of the Italian coin. This, indeed, was 
remarked upon by M. Say,' who, in a speech before the S^?tai 
during the discussion of the bill to ratify the new monetary 
treaty, pointed out the redundancy, and showed that, should 
there be any scarcity of coin after the return of the Italian 
money, it could easily be overcome, since France still had "a 
margin of nine million francs " before the exhaustion of tbe 
quotas allowed by preceding treaties. Besides this, the increase 
in population would justify an additional coinage of one million 
without danger of exceeding the six francs per capita agreed 
Moreover, a large sum of Italian subsidiary silver had 

' See Art. 2 of the act. "See Lendan Ecenemist, 1S79, August 2, p. 8S5. 

1 He fuHher &u){gested that France should now eilend the operation of the treaty 
to KjunioD Island, where Indian rupees had been circulalin); at an cxagfteiated value. 
Aboul 6.5 millioD* of francs in subsidiary silver could be obtained by recoining the 
nipce». t'rance still possessed about 1.5 million franci in old poDtifical coin which 
•he had been unable lo return to Italy, M. Say proposed that these, together with 
the rupees, making ei^ht millions of francs in tfaould be Kcoined uid Utued in 
Midilion 10 tbe ten millions nunliuoctl above. 



already been received by the Bank of France and was formiag 
a part of its silver reserve. 

In Belgium and Switzerland, too, the process was contempo- 
raneously carried on, but in none of the countries did the 
amount paid in equal the sums that had been expected. By 
the early part of January, i8So, the Belgian and Swiss contin- 
gents had been received, but they aggre^ted only about 
8,058,654 francs. Greece sent in no coin. Inasmuch, however, 
as the treaty had mentioned the sum of 13 million francs as the 
first remittance,' although under the supposition that these 13 
millions would be no more than the equivalent of the coin circu- 
lating in the smaller states, a quantity of the coin collected in 
France was added, and, ia the course of the month of January, 
13,503,000 francs were shipped by the bank to the Italian gov- 
ernment.* Returns now be^n to come in more rapidly, and it 
was found that everywhere the estimates had considerably 
exceeded the actual receipts. Still, by the middle of April, so 
much had been collected that the bank considered it expedient 
to carry to a new account the Italian subsidiary money, there 
being then 00 hand about 65,818,089.80 francs.^ The returns 
were all in by the end of May, and proved much smaller even 
than had been anticipated.^ The actual amounts received were 
about as follows : 
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■ See Art. 3 o【 Section 【 ol the Am AdJUianntl. Consult also BuUtHn de Sa- 
tiiligut el de UgislatH/n Comparii, 1S79, 3, pp. 3, 4. 

'Cf. London Economisl, February 7, 18S0, p. 151. *lHd., 1880, p. 441. 

"See Bulletin di Slalistifue tt 4t L/gidalion Camparie, 1880. i, pp. 3S3, 384. Alio 
Landdn £t<memiit, 1880, p. 77 1. 
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One reason for the unexpected smallness of the sums with- 
drawn was doubtless the fact that many had forgotten, or had 
not understood, that the coins were to be retired so soon, and 
were left with considerable quantities of irredeemable subsidiary 
coin on hand. Some dissatisfaction was consequently expressed 
at the time the coins ceased to be current.' This, however, was 
without actual justification, inasmuch as notice had been given a 
sufficiently long time in advance to admit of all holders securing 
redemption. 

It will now be necessary to examine cursorily the outlines of 
the general monetary question in the countries of the Latin 
Union at the opening of this period. It will be remembered 
that, in our discussion of the period just prior to the convention 
of 1878, it was shown that the favorable situation and balance of 
trade which had led to a strong flow of gold into the vaults of 
the Bank of France, and thereby enabled it to terminate success- 
fully the forced circulation of its notes, had contributed to 
strengthen public feeling in favor of the gold standard. It was 
then pointed out that the bank's successful resumption in gold 
had much to do with the strong demand for the absolute and 
final suspension of silver coinage, not only in France, but in all 
the countries of the Latin Union as well. The years preceding 
the conference of 1878 had been years of recovery from the 
commercial panic of 1873. The stimulus which had been felt by 
trade and industry was, however, slightly weakened in intensity 
about the time of the conclusion of the treaty. During 1879 
aad 1880, the general commercial situation was not such as to 
encourage waverers in their adherence to gold, and, as is usual 
in times of depression, some means of shirking obligations was 
sought. From 1874 to 1878, inclusive, the balance of trade in 
gold bullion and specie had been heavily in favor of France. 
The favorable balance was considerably less marked in 1878 than 
it bad been during the years immediately preceding, but the 
falling off was not great enough, in view bf the abundant gold 
reserve held by the Bank of France, to excite real alarm. It 

'Zintdtm Etomomisl, January 3, 18S0, p. 10. 



was not until the year following that the course of events really 
changed, and a period of some depression set in throughout most 
of the European countries. In France the turning of the tide was 
indicated by a reaction in the course of the gold current 
Whereas in 1878 there had been an inflow of nearly 240 millions 
of francs more than was sent out of the country, there was, in the 
course of the year 1879, a,net export of about 176 millions, while 
during the succeeding year France lost no less than 213 millions of 
francs in gold.' Toward the end of 1880, however, a temporary 
respite in the demand for gold for export was obtained. From 
September 23 to November 4, about 160 millions were with- 
drawn. So heavy a drain as this was naturally the cause of con- 
siderable alarm, and, as a result, the Bank of France was driven, 
after trying various expedients, to raise the rate of discount. 
This measure afforded immediate relief, and it was hoped that 
the recent difficulties would not be repeated. The hope was 
not immediately fulfilled. The movement of gold out of France 
had been due to a familiar combination of circumstances. Bad 
harvests in Europe, and particularly in France, had coincided with 
unusually good ones in the United States. The natural result 
was that France imported from America much larger quantities 
of cereals than before. On the other hand, the United States 
had not correspondingly enlarged its demand for French prod- 
ucts, and it was consequently necessary for France to settle the 
balance in gold. This metal was the more eagerly sought by the 
United States on account of tbe operations of the treasury and 
the anxiety over the successful maintenance of specie redemp- 
tion. The export of gold had not, however, been heavy enough 
to cause any well-founded anxiety over scarcity of gold in 



France. Gold, instead of being scarce, was abundant, as was appar- 
ent from the heavy net imports of gold into France from 1873 to 
1878. As compared with these, the losses after the latter year 
had been insignificant. Great anxiety was, nevertheless, felt on 
account of the smallncss of the bank's reserve. At first sight, 
such fears might seem groundless. According to the published 

'Cf. Appendix to 'Fhtal Rtpert ef Rtjial Cemmutian, etc, 1S88, p. 110. 
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reports tbe bank had usually a reserve of more than 2200 mil- 
lion francs. In point of fact, however, only a comparatively 
small portion of this large mass of coin consisted of gold. 
The larger part was made up chiefly of silver five-franc pieces. 
This had aroused the anxiety of the bank upon observing the 
draining away of gold. Only between 700 and 800 millions of 
gold were on hand in the bank reserve during 1880. The small- 
ness of this reserve was not, as already pointed out, due to any 
scarcity of gold in France. It had been caused solely by improper 
management on the part of the bank.' In the desire to avoid 
issuing notes, the paper circulation had been allowed to become 
inadequate. The notes were, at most times, nearly equal in 
amount to the specie reserve. This lack of paper naturally 
forced gold into use as a substitute, and the necessity of keep- 
ing so large ' an amount of it in constant circulation prevented 
it from accumulating ia the reserve of the bank as heretofore ； 
while, on the other hand, silver, being unpopular on account 
of its unfitness for use as money, accumulated in unusual 
amounts ia the vaults of the bank. 

It has already been stated that the rise in the rate of discount 
had afforded some relief. The partial cessation of the drain of 
gold was due quite as much to natural causes as to the artificial 
restraint imposed by a higher rate of interest. Better crop 
prospects would, in any event, have led to a partial stoppage of 
the exportation of gold. But the circumstances which had led 
to the withdrawal of gold were not appreciated by tbe people. 
The attempt was made to work upon popular fears arising from 
the loss of gold by the bank, in order to gain a new hearing for 
the silver cause. This was rendered easier by a renewal of the 
gold exports. The relief gained by the bank had proved to be 
only temporary, and, during November, about 60 millions in 
gold were shipped to the United States. The fear of a scarcity 



of gold was rendered more intense when it was learned to what 
an extent France had purchased foreign stocks which must be 
paid fcir in gold.' These purchases included Austrian, Hungarian, 

' See Aeenemii/t Francais. August it, l8So, pp. 117 tt tef. 

*&<»M«mute Franfait, Ocbiber 16, 18S0, p. 465. 
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Egyptian, Russian, and other stocks, so that gold was flowing 
out of France, not only to the United States, but also to 
many parts of Europe. The gold reserve which, in November 
1879, had amounted to nearly 8 00 millions, and had sunk to 684 
millions in October 1880, had now fallen even lower, and the 
prospect was for another fall, perhaps even to 400 or 500 millions, 
while the bank still refused to increase its issues of 50 and 100- 
franc notes. These conditions, and the fact that the balance 
of trade still continued heavily in favor of the United States," 
furnished some foundation for the fears of a monetary crisis, 
and it was consequently suggested by bimetallists that fresh 
issues of silver be authorized as a means of warding off the 



The unfavorable commercial situation, and the renewal of 
public anxiety, had led the more extreme bimetallic advocates to 
suppose that the opportunity was favorable for renewing the 
agitation for the rehabilitation of silver. Nevertheless, they 
could not help recognizing that there was little prospect of 
obtaining silver legislation from France individually. This 
ought to have put an end to the hope of obtaining any action 
whatever, but there were not lacking those who believed that 
international monetary action in favor of silver might yet be 
secured. 

M. de Soubeyran introduced the matter in the senate, asking 
the finance minister whether it would not be expedient to call 
an international conference to consider plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of silver. But, before proceeding to study the conference 
of 188T, in which not only the states of the Latin Union, but also 
a number of other countries took part, it will be necessary to 
glance at the course of monetary events in the smaller countries 
of the Latin Union. 

Some account has already been given of the state of affairs 



in Italy.' Proposals for abolishing the caurs ford had for some 
time made but little headway. It was just as France was strug- 
gling with the adverse balance of trade and the bimetallic 



dani 





■ Ibid^ December 4, 1S80, p. 705. 
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discontent at home that it began to be rumored that some steps 
toward resumption were to be taken by Italy. Italy had at last 
decided to redeem her notes. As early as 1879, the question 
had been attacked by the minister of finance,' but various delays 
had postponed action on the subject until the following autumn. 
Late in October 1880 it was announced * that a new bill for the 
abolition of the cours ford was about to be brought up in the 
Italian parliament. This intensified the fears that had been 
entertained in Paris regarding the loss of gold. The report was 
soon confirmed. ， On November 15, MM. Magliaai and Micelli 
introduced a prejet de hi.* The plan was to float a new loan. 
The ministers believed it would be unwise to move slowly and 
rely on an annual surplus of receipts over expenditures. The 
many grave disorders induced by the cours forci created e neces- 
sity for immediate action. There would be needed a sum of 600 
millions for redemption of the notes and 44 millions additional 
to be used in reimbursing the Batique NaHonaU for a loan it had 
made to the government. It was not until April S, 1881, that 
the bill was finally passed. The design was to get 444 millions 
in gold and 200 millions in silver. In London and Paris, fears 
that this would be a severe strain upon the monetary supply of 
the world were expressed. At the same time events in Tunis 
had brought about a coolness between France and Italy. French 
banking houses had no wish to participate in the operations con- 
nected with the government loan,' This left but two groups of 
financiers available : one at London, the other a syndicate of 
Italian, German, Belgian, and Dutch banking houses. It was 
thought best to secure the concurrence of both groups in the 
large operation to be carried through, and an entente conUaU was 
established between them.* 

' See Moure t Pnpoiiti pour fAtalUien du Cauri Feref. 
•iMdoH EeoHomiit, October 33, t88o, p. 1335. 
，/M^i NovembcT 6, p. 1295. 

*BMUam de Slaiiiliqut it dt Ugiilatian Compar/e, December 1880. 
iRoZBKRAAD, VEmpruHl ItalitH pour FAboHlioH dm Cemrt Ferti, p. 8. 
p. 9. 
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The quantity of rente to be placed in the hands of the syndi- 
cate was fixed at 729,749,000 lire at 88.5, payment to be made 
in silver or gold legally current in Italy, or in foreign coin at 
fixed rates. Delivery was to take place between August l, 1881, 
and September 30, 1882, It was decided to issue 365 millions, 
or more than one half the loan, on July 13 and 14, at 90.' The 
issue was covered one and a half times, but the condition of 
the Paris market soon rendered it clear that the new rente could 
not long remain at a premium. Fears that 444 millions of gold 
could not be had were expressed in London. The continuance 
of the critical situation with reference to New York was the 
immediate cause of alarm, owing to the heavy balance due the 
United States. Bad harvests In England, due to the heavy rains 
and further withdrawals of gold in France, rendered the situa- 
tion still more serious. What was an additional cause of alarm, 
American exchange ruled high, and even displayed an upward 
tendency. Gold went from London and Paris to New York, 
and there was a general rise in the rate of discount in London, 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and Switzerland. The syndicate was 
forced to resort to the purchase of Russian gold at Berlin.' 
Several millions were obtained in this way, and, the monetary 
crisis becoming more intense, the bank raised its rate to 5 per 
cent. This crushed speculative buying of all securities, and 
20' franc pieces flowed into the bank. By November 17, the 
gold reserve had reached 627 millions, and at the same time 
better conditions began to prevail. The opportunity was 
improved by the syndicate, and, at the end of 188 1, the Italian 
treasury had received about 174 millions. Just at this moment 
the monetary crisis at Paris became slightly more intense. By 
the beginning of February Italian rente had fellen to 83.50. It was 
not until March 2 that the bank felt able to reduce its rate to 3.5 
per cent, the reserve having risen to 8 60 millions. On May 3 and 4, 
the remainder of the rente was placed upon the market, and, owing 
to the fact that a strong gold current now began to flow from 
New York to London, the syndicate felt so much encouraged 

■ Ibid., p. 10. •/Wrf., p. 13. 
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that it undertook to deliver 491 millions in gold 【n place 
of the 444 millions originally agreed upon, this increase being, 
of course, compensated by a similar decrease in the amount of 
silver to be delivered. This, and the circumstance that, despite 
the Egyptian crisis, Italian rtnte continued firm, and even rose 
on June 10 to 90.50,' renewed public confidence. Several offers 
for the stock remaining were made, and it was finally sold to an 
international group of banking houses. France had furnished tn 
all 66 millions of gold, and 70 millions of silver ； America, 65 
millions of gold ； Russia, 25 millions ； Germany, 65 millions ； 
Austria, 38 millions ； Australia, Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Spain, smaller spms. Thus the gold resumption of Italy 
was unworthy to cause alarm from the French standpoint. 
Nevertheless, it was strongly urged as an argument for the 
renewed coinage of silver. 

One feature of the Italian loan was of especial importance 
to the Latin Union as a whole. It indicated that Italy, which, 
in recent years, had been the greatest obstacle to the adoption 
of the gold policy, had now practically come over to tfae side of 
Belgium and Switzerland, definitely displaying a preference for 
gold by redeeming the notes in that metal. This was for the 
moment overlooked. The Italian loan helped rather than hindered 
the progress of bimetallism in France. In the other countries 
of the Latin Union, the bimetallic problem received compara- 
tively little attention during this period. In Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, public opinion continued to favor gold, and in the latter 
especially the increase in commerce and industry strengthened 
the desire for the complete demonetization of silver. The 
bimetallic question had not received as much attention in Greece 
as elsewhere. This was because Greece had for a long time 
been suffering from the court forci, 'and there was but tittle pros- 
pect of a return to specie payments of any sort. The various 
agreements between the bank and the government • had not 

'Ibid., p. iS. 

■TboK of June 19 and November 7, 1877, January so. May 18, September 16, 
■S78, antl October 8, 18S0. For co。*»ient aammariei of these icc Canfireut* mtiU- 
t»irt tnirt At Belgique, la Franci, ttc, iSSs, pp. 189-197. 
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increased the prospect of redemption. All this might have made 
it clear to the bimetallists that the minor states of the Latin 
Union felt no desire to recur to a bimetallic policy. Neverthe- 
less, they were not discouraged, and, as already stated, M. de 
Soubeyran brought up the subject of a monetary conference in 
the senate. 

The proposals of the bimetallists were strongly combated. 
Parieu, in particular, took up the task of opposing them. In a 
speech of April 7, in the senate, he undertook to set forth the true 
status of the monetary question.' Going back to the year 1803, 
be explained the 'operation of the act of that year down to 1865. 
He reviewed the working of the Latin monetary treaties and dis- 
cussed the great bimetallic struggle of the years 1 873-1878. 
He tried to show that action in favor of silver could be expected 
neither from America nor from the other European states. Even 
should such action be obtained, it could not be to the advant^e 
of France, but would be far more likely to be advantageous to 
the United States. Hence, nothing could be gained by France 
in talcing part in such a conference. Still, the conference had 
been summoned. There was nothing now to do but lo go on 
with it. The only safety would lie in extreme caution concern- 
ing the propositions to which France should commit herself. 
This speech was answered by M. M^nin, the bimetallic minister 
of finance.* He attempted to justify the monetary policy which 
had been pursued by France and tried to show that the coinage of 
silver had only been suspended on account of the monetaiy 
action of Germany. If Germany and other countries could b« 
induced to adopt a policy more favorable to silver, there would 
be an opportunity for France to revert to her former policy. He 
went on to show that already Germany was beginning to find the 
establishment of her new monetary system too great a burden, 
England was leaning away from her gold standard, the United 
States was anxious to take some steps in favor of silver, and 



2, pp. 106-133, 
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many other countries would like to join in such a conference as 
was about to take place, for the purpose of raising the price of 
that metal. 

These statements were hardly justified by the outcome of the 
conference. Meeting in Paris from April ig to July 8 it did 
little.' For the present purpose it is only necessary to note the 
attitude taken by the delegates from the countries of the Latin 
Union. This was absolutely opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver.' Not so clear an opinion was expressed regarding the expe- 



diency of an international agreement for the purpose of extending 
and increasing the circulation of silver in limited amounts. Italy 
and France declared their readiness to take steps in this direc- 
tion, provided certain other of the more important European 
states would unite in pursuing the same policy ； * but, as the obsta- 
cles to such an agreement between the states seemed insuperable, 
the declaration thus made was of little actual importance. For 
the present, it was clearly stated, nothing could be done. The 
delegates of the smaller states of the Latin Union* were unwil- 
ling to disturb the status quo. Certain of the French delegates' 
it is true, like Cernuschi, declared their readiness to return to a 
policy of national bimetallism, but these were extremists whose 
arguments received no attention. 

The International Conference of l88l operated powerfully 
and immediately in depressing the influence of the btmetallists, 
and correspondingly stimulating that of the partisans of gold. 
The attitude of the smaller countries of the Latin Union had been 
unmistakable. Thus the conference had not only done nothing in 
the interest of silver, but it had made clear the fact that the 
bimetallic influence was once more on the wane' Beside this, 
the chance circumstances which had combined to strengthen the 
cause of bimetallism were now disappearing as rapidly as they 

, Sec Pnrii-Virtaux, Conflrtmt memilain inttmatimaU, Pari*, tSSi. 
■ See the fonnal suieiMDIs made hf the vsrions countries. Hid., ml. ii. pp. 33, 
3S.«IC'. and vol. 11. pp. 138, 172, etc. 

，Sm Ibid. *Iiid.,\Q\. 1. pp. 131 ti ttq. 

* £fem»mi:a Frattfait, 1 881, i. pp. 185 it uq., XII Wm?., and 249 H ttf. 




had made their appearance. Grain prospects were better and 
gold was once more coming into the Bank of France's reserve. 
During the latter part of 1881 and the first months of 1882, the 
rate of discount was maintained at a high point' ― 5 per cent. 一 
as a measure of prudence, but the heavy purchases of French 
stocks (which must be paid for in gold) by foreigners gave hope 
that before long things would once more be in a normal condi- 
tion. It wks seen that after all the most dangerous feature of 
the situation was not the supposed scarcity of gold, but the 
immense quantities of silver on band. There was no danger of 
an inability to get gold ； the only real danger was that of falling 



to a silver basis. The fear of becoming more and more bur- 
dened with silver was again strongly felt by the bank. In the 
latter part of 1881, it refused to issue its notes in exchange for 
quantities of silver, and this action aroused much discussion.* 
There was no means of forcing the bank to issue notes against 
its will, although it might be obliged to receive silver coin on 
deposit. In order to stimulate the inflow of gold, the bank 
finally resolved upon a somewhat more generous policy in issu- 
ing notes of medium denomination, and as a result of this policy, 
combined with the favorable circumstances already mentioned, 
the increase of the reserve at length became rapid. By the end 
of 1882, it could safely be said that the bank was the largest 
holder of gold in the world. Nearly looo millions of gold were 
on hand. 3 Crops were gooa, and it did not seem probable that 
more gold would go to America in payment for cereals. The 
advantageous position of the bank may be understood by a com- 
parison of its situation with that of some months previous. 
December 2g, 1881, only 61; ; millions of gold were on hand, 
and, although this was much better than the state of affairs a year 
earlier, when the reserve contained but 564 millions of gold, it 
was by no means satisfactory. The increase of gold in the bank 
during 1S81 was 91 millions of francs, while during the following 
year it rose by 289 millions.* 

、！ bid., 1SS2, p. 611 Uitq. ilbid,, October 7, 1881, pp. 446. 
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The time set for the expiration of the Latin Union was now 
drawing su ほ cicntly near to make it the most important topic of 
moneu.-y discussion. Special interest was felt in tt on account 
of the threatening attitude of Italy. As already noted, the 
direct inference to be drawn from the resumption policy of Italy 
was the new intention of basing the monetary system on gold. 
Tbis inference was more than justified by facts. Several different 
circumstances combined to show that Italy would no longer 
be subservient to the monetary policy of France. As early as 
February 22, 1881, the chambers, acting in accord with the gov- 
ernment, had voted " that after January i, 1886, that is to say, 
from the expiration of the monetary treaty of the Latin Union, 
silver coin bearing devices other than those of the kingdom shall 
no longer pass current in Italy, and shall not even be received 
into the public treasuries ノ'' This important decision, equivalent, 
if rigidly enforced, to a practical withdrawal from the Latin 
Union, attracted little attention at the time and seems to have 
passed unnoted among the important doings of Italy at this 
period. It was also ordered in the same law, which provided for 
the abolition of the cours forci, that henceforward customs dues 
should be payable only in gold. The resolution to place Italy 
more nearly on the gold basis, by refusing the acceptance of all 
foreign silver coin after the expiration of the existing moitetary 
treaty, was reaffii^ed May 1 1, 1883, when the question what 
course of action should be pursued on the expiration of the 
monetary treaty was brought up by MM. Minghetti and Luz- 
zatti in the session of that date.' A revolution in the bimetallic 
opinion of Italy seemed to have taken place. The press was 
violent in its attacks upon the double standard, and the success 
of the new loan stimulated a desire to introduce the gold stand- 
ard even before tbe expiration of the Latin Union. September 
32, 1883, it was decreed that at least two thirds of the bank 

'See Cmnuschi: Le Grand Prorti di FUnum Latin*, Farit, 1S84, pp. itHuf.: 
■ImMaisault, Drvit FramfaU dt t IMificatieH dit Monnaiti M Qmvtntinu m^iii- 
t»im. Pari*, 1881, p. 174 tt ttf. 

•See CiRMUSCHi, 。/. eU. 



reserves should consist ol goldT~- ？ Jot, more than one third 
should be held in silver." This step came as near glacing Italy 
upon a gold basis as was possible consistently with atiheience to 
the existing monetary treaty. Italy even began to fear that she 
would be flooded with five-franc pieces, for some attempt was 
made by speculators to exchange these coins for quantities of 
Italy's new supply of gold. Moreover, as a natural result of 
the act prescribing the proportions of gold and silver in the 
specie reserve of the banks, Italian credit institutions were 
forced to refuse the deposit of silver in unlimited amounts in 
exchange for notes. Inasmuch as there was at least 300 million 
francs in Italian five-franc pieces circulating in France at the 
moment, it was not unjustly felt that the action of Italy was a 
practical violation of existing agreements. The Italian attitude 
naturally seemed ungrateful to France, since large quantities of 
Italian silver had been guaranteed an unimpeded circulation in 
France throughout the whole of the cours fore ひ Thus, a seri- 
ous misunderstanding already existed within the Latin Union 
itself. At bottom, this difiference, though thinly veiled by the 
minor subjects of dispute already mentioned, was to be attrib- 
uted to the clearly understood determination of France to 
demand redemption by the other states of their silver five-franc 
pieces in circulation within her territory. In view of the increas- 
ing depreciation of silver, this woiHd be an expense of no small 
importance.^ Belgium, like Italy, began to fear that redemption 
would be demanded by France, and although anxious to see the 
gold policy introduced, was not willing to undertake the 
redemption of her silver five- franc pieces. This position was 
evidently identical with that of Italy, which was now trying to 
exclude, so far as possible, the silver five -franc pieces, hoping that 
redemption would Dot be enforced, and that therefore, by keep- 
ing out silver, she would ultimately be burdened with so much 
the less of it. 

France was quick to perceive the meaning of the attitude 

' IbU,, p. II. 'Lntdmt Ecmamiit, NOTcmber lo, 1S83, p. 1314. 
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adopted by her allies. Early in March 1884, her policy was at 
last formulated by M. Tirard who announced that the union 
would not be renewed, unless suitable provision should be made 
for liquidation,' This announcement, nevertheless, had appar- 
ently no effect on the determination of the smaller countries to 
persevere in adhering to the gold standard. It was plain that a 
tacit continuance of the Latin Union would not be tolerated.* 
Either it must reorganized on a new basis, or it must cease to 
exist. 

In order to bring the matter to an issue, Switzerland at 
length gave notice in a document addressed to the French 
government, of her intention to terminate the league at the 
expiration of the present treaty. This was, of course, a formal- 
ity, and was designed merely to bring about a fresh meeting of 
delegates from the different states. Inasmuch as the time of 
the expiration of the treaty wad now drawing so near, it was 
desirable to act immediately. The four smaller states were 
accordingly notified, and the time for the conference was set at 
October 21, 18S4.* For various reasons, however, the meeting 
was from . time to time postponed, and it was not until July 29, 
1885, that the delegates at last gathered at Paris. The period 
between the announcement of the new meeting anti its actual 
occurrence was one of much debate in economic circles. The 
probability that the union would be abolished or, if renewed, 
would be renewed on such terms only as would indicate a very 
radical alteration of policy, rendered speculation in regard to 
the possible outcome unusually active. The French and Italian 
societies of political economy debated the problems connected 
with the Latin Union with varying results. It was generally 
admitted that the Latin Union should be renewed, but that the 
coinage of silver five-franc pieces must continue suspended, and 
that provision must be made for redemption of those already in 

'Stt/emmai OjffUiil, 1884, p. 647; and LenJom Erornvmut, Much 8, 1884, p. 396. 
•CL £t»momiiU Franfais, March iq, 1SS4. p> 373 " tf- 
*L«mdM Eeonemiil, June 14, 18S4, p. 731 etc. 
* &tomomUtt Framfait, SeplembcT 20, l8tt4, p. 763, 



circulation. On the question whether, in legal strictness, the 
redemption of the silver five-franc pieces in gold could be 
demanded, opinion was sharply divided.' In France, however, 
it was felt that, whether legal or not, redemption would be no 
more than just and ― what was of more importance — it could 
practically be exacted and enforced." On the other hand, there 
were some who saw no object to be gained in the redemption of 
silver five- franc pieces, and were anxious that France should set 
the example for the Latin Union by returning to the policy of 
national bimetallism. On April i8, 1885, M. de Soubeyran had 
addressed to the minister of finance an argument and demand 
for the resumption of the free coinage of the five- franc piece. 
There was, of course, no prospect of the adoption of such a 
measure and its presentation cduld hardly have been more than 
an attempt to vindicate the bimetallic principle.^ 

The discussions of the time assisted considerably in clearing 
up public opinion on the monetary question. It became more 
and more evident that to refuse the redemption of the silver 
five-franc pieces would be impossible. Now that the first success 
of the redemption of the notes was over, Italy saw clearly that 
it would not be to her interest to provoke a disruption of the 
Latin Union, or to arouse any anxiety on the part of the Bank of 
France regarding the ultimate redemption of the large quantity 
of Italian silver in the vaults of that institution. With Greece 
and Switzerland there was little .prospect of difference, but the 
more tractable attitude of Italy now began to be offset by an 
increasing hesitation on the part of Belgium to yield to the 
demands of France, It will be recalled to how great an extent 
interchange of coin had been taking place between Belgium and 
France, and especially how great a quantity of Belgian (ive-franc 
pieces had been carried into France. Thus, in case of redemption, 
the loss to be sustained by Belgium was likely to be very great. 

'See AmnaUx dt la SoeUti Je V&aMtmU Palili^, 1884-5: «1m ^MMMufe 
Pranfais, Hay 9, 1885, p. 583. 

•Aeenemitit FroHfait, June 37, 1885, p. 815. 
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Moreover, the demand for redemption was particularly offensive 
because, prior to the suspension of silver coinage, the Belgian 
mint had been used by speculators who effected coinages of 
silver there, after the closing of the other mints of the Union, and 
with the coin so obtained displaced gold in France. No profit 
had been derived from these speculative issues by Belgium. 
Consequently, it was argued, no loss upon them should be borne 
by the state. Even in Belgium, opinion was divided.' Never- 
theless it was certain that France would somehow be able to 
enforce the claim for redemption. Whether or not this would 
actually be done was now to be decided. 

'Se« icoHamisIc Franfais, July iB, iSSj, pp. 67 tt pp. 33t tlUg. £eA0 du 
P»ritMtrtl, 1S85, August and September ; alto MbmUtmr iti /mttrtli MaUridt, Bnw- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE TREATY OF 18S5. 

The treaty of 1885 is, for several reasons, an anomaly in the 
history of the Latin Union. As already many times noted, the 
discussion of the bimetallic problem had taken place outside the 
regular conferences rather than within them. The various gov- 
ernments had selected their policy, instructed their delegates, 
and the conference was a mere struggle to force the acceptance of 
certain conditions upon the league as a whole. 

In 1885, however, some of the difficulties in Italy had been 
overcome and sound finance was, for the most part, the] rule 
throughout the union. Moreover, the overwhelming and con- 
tinued fall in the value of silver had set the question of the 
adoption of bimetallism at rest. These facts allowed, and even 
demanded, a closer attention to the monetary question, as distinct 
from the mere problem of the rehabilitation of silver. In addi- 
tion to this, the fact that such a rehabilitation was now out of 
the question, required special recognition. Besides, France was 
now determined to bring the question of redemption to an issue, 
and this determination, coinciding as it did with the improved 
financial and economic conditions, seems to have led the states 
to believe that the time was opportune for 3 definite declaration 
on the silver question. 

It was noted in a former chapter that the Treaty of 1878 
may be regarded as a debate upon the monetary condition 
of Italy, It is similarly convenient to regard that of 1885 as 
a discussion of the relation of Belgium to the Latin Union 
as a whole. That is to say, the manner in which the question 
of redemption came up, threw the deliberations into the form 
of such a discussion. It goes without saying that the crucial 
point at issue was the question of redemption, and it is due 
to the fact that Belgium took the leading part in opposing 
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redemption that she became the most prominent figure in the 

convention. 

It will be recalled that, when discussing the treaty of 1865, 
the possibility of a dispute like that over the redemption of the 
five- franc piece was mentioned as a cardinal weakness of the 
treaty. As we have seen, the Treaty of 1865 did not adopt 
bimetallism. It continued the fundamental principle of the law 
of 1803. Of course, so long as this act affected in its opera- 
tion only a single country, there could be no outgrowth of 
problems connected with international redemption. But with 
the foundation of a league like the Latin Union, guaranteeing to 
its members mutual reception of one another's coins, it is clear 
that an entirely different issue was put. This issue was shirked 
by the Treaty of 1865, inasmuch as it copied the Act of 1803. 
Since, however, it established a ratio such as to ensure for the 
time being the maintenance of a gold standard of payments, the 
tacit assumption , even at that early date, was that, should redemp- 
tion take place, it should be effected in gold. This assumption 
amounted to an understanding. Furthermore, in taking it upon 
themselves at the Conference of 1878 not only to insist upon the 
redemption of the subsidiary coin according to treaty agreement, 
but also to demand the withdrawal of the notes and the ultimate 
substitution of coin therefor, the united countries had established 
a precedent that was of immense weight in 1885. Belgium was 
as active as any of the allies in forcing upon Italy the accept- 
ance of the new conditions, and demands were openly made for 
the redemption of the five-franc pieces ； nor was the right to 
such redemption anywhere disallowed. Belgium seems in 1878—9 
to have forgotten her own situation with reference to France, and 
in her eagerness to bring Italy to the acceptance of the offered 
terms, she neglected the posMbility of analogous French demands 
in the near future. 

At the opening of the Conference of 1885 there were five 
possible modes of procedure ; 

I. To make no attempt at redemption but allow each country 
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2. To divide the a^regate amount of silver held by the 
union into five equal parts, assigning one part to each country for 
redemption. 

3. To demonetize silver and throw the loss upon the holders 

of coin. 

4. To assign each state for redemption a quota of coin 
proportioned to its population as compared with that of the 
Latin Union as a whole. 

5. To require of each state the redemption of its own issues 
of coin. 

All of these modes of procedure were suggested in connec- 
tion with the debates of 1885, and all, therefore, demand con- 
sideration. To enjoin upon each country involved the necessity 
of retaining in its circulation the coin already on hand, without 
possibility of securing its redemption, would have thrown a mass 
of depreciated metal upon countries which had used every pre- 
caution to avoid the possibility of such an occurrence. It was 
clearly out of the question to attempt a policy ot this sort. The 
second proposed method requires no discussion. It was clearly 
absurd, and it would have been impossible to enforce it by any 
peaceful means. Again, to demonetize silver, without providing 
for redemption, would have been merely a measure of repudia- 
tion that could on do grounds have been justified. No such 
measure would have been tolerated by the great credit institutions 
like the Bank of France, into whose treasuries the five-franc 
pieces had been forced in large quantities by public dislike. The 
fourth and fifth ways of resolving the difficulty were the only 
feasible policies and involved the whole question at issue, the 
difference being merely that between requiring each country to 
bear the consequences of its own acts and demanding that the 
burden be divided proportionally between the several states. 
Should the Latin Union act as a homogeneous body and dis- 
tribute the burden of redemption equally upon all the members 
of its population, or should it rather act as a complex of national 
units and demand that each country be responsible for its own 
coinages ？ This, briefly, was the whole of the problem. It may 
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seem, at first sight, quite plausible that the burden should be 
evenly distributed thoughout the states involved. Closer inves- 
tigation, however, shows that this mode of redemption would 
have been palpably unjust. The Latin Union had always been 
of a negative rather than of a positive nature. It had been 
merely regulative. It had simply provided for a uniform fine- 
ness and weight of the coins of the different countries, but had 
not even prohibited issues of paper or prescribed rules for the 
government of bank issues, nor had it ever dictated the amount 
of coin which should be issued. The limitation of the coinage 
of silver had been merely intended as a means of protecting the 
members of the union from one another's overissues. Inasmuch 
as coinage had been left to the will of the individual states, it 
was clearly just that they should individually redeem the coin 
they had issued. 

It will be recalled that, as explained in an earlier chapter, 
Switzerland had little to lose, no matter what the decision of the 
union upon the question of redemption might be. On ゆ e other 
hand, other reasons than those arising from her relation to the 
allied countries compelled Italy to look forward to the proba- 
bility of an ultimate redemption of her silver. At the same time, 
Belgium was the heaviest holder of French silver, while the for- 
eign silver held by France was largely Belgian. All this 
explains why Belgium was practically placed alone in an attitude 
of determined opposition to France. 

Inasmuch as Belgium was unwilling to accept the duty of 
redeeming her coin, there was nothing left for her but to advo- 
cate the maintenance of the status quo, with retention of the 
present holdings of silver by each country concerned. This 
policy was mainly supported by M. Pirmez, the chief of the Bel- 
gian delegation. At the third session of the conference, July 
23, 1884, he opened the debate upon the much vexed question 
of redemption d prepos of Art. 1 5 of the preliminary treaty-draft 
prepared by a committee to whom this work bad been intrusted 
as a means of bringing up in re^lar order the various problems 
to be discussed. 



In general his presentation of the case s^inst redemption 
rested on a few fundamental contentions. M. Pirmez ar^ed * 
that since the Act of 1865 had made no provision for redemption 
of the coins of one metal in the coins of the other it was, there- 
fore, no more right to demand redemption of silver in gold than 
the reverse. He elaborately reviewed the history of the Latin 
Union, and sought to show that nothing yet done by the Latin 
Union as a whole, with reference to redemption by countries 
other than Belgium, could be regarded as applicable to the ques- 
tion what policy should be pursued toward Belgium. He 
urged that the coinage had been a mere industrial process, 
imposing no obligation upon the government save that of accu- 
rately ascertaining the weight of the coin stamped, and involving 
no responsibility of ultimate redemption.' He concurred with 
Cernuschi in declaring that " metallic money is automatic in its 
issue. The limit of issue is fixed by no one."3 Wherever it 
was cheapest and most convenient, there, he maintained, coin- 
age might most advantageously be carried on by any nation. 
But, in this instance, the nation that effected the coinage must, 
by the nature of the case, be absolved from any responsibility 
as to the future value of the coin. 

This, briefly, was the presentation of the case for Belgium. 
M. Pirmez demanded that, for the present, things should remain 
in statu quo. The Latin Union had .been a highly beneficial 
organization. To disrupt it would be productive of great incon- 
venience ； and disruption, he argued, would be the consequence 
of insistence upon the liquidation clause. An outlet for the five- 
franc pieces would soon be provided in Italy by the withdrawal 
of 350 millions of small notes there. Moreover, an ultimate 
return to " pure bimetallism" was hinted at. 

To all these contentions replies were made by the opposing 
speakers. An Italian delegate showed* that M. Pirmez con- 
fused past aad present conditions. Whatever the Latin Union 

， Canfirtnet monitairi enirt /' Bdgigut, la Franft, I'IMit, la Gritt, tt la Smuu, 
Piveii-Vtrbaux, 1885, pp. 314 tl stf. 

*I6id., p. 45. "tid. *JHJ.,pp.SOiftet. 
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might have been in its inception, it certainly no longer pre- 
served a bimetallic character. The transformation had for years 
been an accomplished fact. It was now no more appropriate to 
argue from the treaty of 1865 than from the law of 1803 itself. 
The enactments of 1865 had been superseded by the later 
decisions of the Latin Union. Exchange was now based on 
gold, and transactions were carried on by reference to that metal. 
The union was no longer in any sense a bimetallic organization. 

Nor was it difficult in investigating the history of the Latin 
Union to find fully as many instances of expressions tending to 
invalidate, as of those tending to sustain, the statement that 
bimetallism had been abandoned only temporarily.' 

It was clearly shown that, on many different occasions, 
France had plainly declared her intention of demanding redemp- 
tion by the several states.* 



The argument of the irresponsibility of Belgium with refer- 
ence to her issues of coin was either flatly denied or passed over 
in silence, but it was shown that the issues of silver five-franc 
pieces since the real beginning of the fall in the value of silver 
(1867) bad exceeded those antedating that event by 20 5 millions, 
or 40 per cent, of the total. It was therefore urged that as 
Belgium could never refuse to accept these coins 一 now aggre- 
gating so large an amount 一 from her citizens, and since these 
latter would be obliged to accept them in payment of debts due 
them abroad, it would be well to allow the insertion of the clause 
providing for redemption instead of forcing on a crisis, with the 
possibility of destroying the union. Should the omission of the 
clause be insisted upon, the very thing that was to be appre- 
hended ― the almost immediate payment of a large balance ― 
would be directly brought about. On the other hand, by admit- 
ting the stipulation among the provisions of the treaty, Belgium, 
would in all probability, meet with no trouble in continuing her 
coinage system upon the old basis, and the redemption period 
• /bid., pp. 63-65. 
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would be 50 extended, and the conditions for it so modified, that 
no further difficulty would be encountered. 



This point of view was presented in an especially forcible 
way by M. Lardy, a Swiss delegate, who ridiculed M. Pirmez' 
remarks on the consistency of the policy pursued by Belgium in 
keeping her mints open to silver. There existed no natural right 
to the free coinage of silver. Moreover, the statement of the 
Belgian representative, that it was inopportune to raise the ques- 
tion of liquidation, since it was generally desired to continue the 
union, reflected upon Begium herself, for it was her own attitude 
which had at this particular moment forced the question to the 
front. 

M. Ellena, the Italian representative, expressed much the 
same opinion.* The contention of M. Pirmez, concerning the 
irresponsibility of the government, he regarded as a mere quib- 
ble;* and he showed that, inasmuch as redemption in some form 
could not be avoided, it was much to Belgium's interest that she 
admit the liquidation clause in a formal way. 

These arguments found little favor with the Belgian dele- 
gates. The same charges and demands that they had made 
on former occasions were repeated. After two days of debate 
it was found necessary to close the discussion. In summing up, 
M. Duclerc, the president, attempted to justify the demands of 
France and to show that their acceptance was a necessity. 
France, said he, had, throughout a period of years, displayed 
great consideration for the desires and wishes of the other 
countries, and had not allowed herself to be hindered by the 
demands of self-interest from doing justice. ， Only by virtue of 
special enactments had the five-franc pieces been able to circu- 
late. It was largely owing to the efforts of France that their 
value had been maintained. France was the heaviest holder of 
them, and as such, her demands were entitled to the greatest 
consideration. M. Duclerc then laid before the delegates the 
formal demands of France. These must be accepted before 
France could consent to a renewal of the league upon any terms.* 

' JiiJ.. p. 76. '/hrf., p. 78. JCf. aw., p. «/>M.p.8s> 
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The first and primary demand was, of course, a straightfor- 
ward agreement on the part of each country to accept the obli- 
gation of redeeming the five- franc pieces. But France went much 
farther even -than this. She undertook to dictate the method 
and time of redemption. Within a year from the expiration of 
the proposed treaty the several countries were to have mutually 
exchanged the foreign coins they each held, and for the purpose 
of properly conducting this operation regular books were to be 
opened at specified places, the expense of returning the coin to 
be charged to the state making the shipment. Secondly, by 
October I, of the year following the expiration of the treaty, all 
foreign coin, of whatever description, circulating within the 
limits of each state was to be withdrawn by that state and to be 
deprived of its legal-tender quality. After October i, silver 
coins were no longer to be received in international payments. 
By January 25, next following, account of the balances of 
foreign coin yet held in the various treasuries was to be ren- 
dered, and debtor states were, as soon as possible thereafter, to 
begin the redemption of their coin, paying for it in gold or bills 
of exchange at quarterly intervals, over a period not to exceed 
two years in length. Interest at the rate of 1.5 per cent, was 
also to be paid upon the unsettled balances. 

To this series of demands M. Pirmcz declined to make further 
reply. He referred the whole matter to the Belgian govern- " 
mcnt, and at the next session presented, as his ultimatum, a 
protest against the ideas expressed by the representatives of the 
other allied countries and a refusal to accede to the demands of 
France.' He further requested that the existing condition of 
things might be continued for one year, in order that time might 
e afforded for a consideration of the situation, hinting that per- 
y the expiration of that time Belgium might see the way 
) concessions. The smaller states, however, joined readily 
with France,' in refusing to yield to Belgium's wish for a longer 
continuance of the treaty ot 187S, nor did the renewed demand 
for the omission of the liquidation clause find more favor. 
' M/., pp. 89-9.1. ■ /*»(/.. pp. 94-96. 
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Inasmuch as it was now perfectly clear that the original 
demands could not be admitted to consideration, it was decided 
by Belgium to attempt to secure their acceptance in a modified 



form.' The Belgian delegates offered to sign a treaty, providing 
that, in case of a dissolution of the union, no obstacles should 
be placed in the way of a return of the five- franc pieces through 
the usual commercial methods of exchange by any of the con- 
tracting states. 



Not even this agreement, however, met the wishes of France. 
The determined and long-continued opposition now provoked 
M. Pirmez to abandon his former moderation of expression. He 
declared that his country had reason to regard itself as "the 
victim of the Latin Union,"' and announced his intention of 
withdrawing from the deliberations. At the next meeting, neither 
he nor his colleagues appeared, and it was evident that the new 
treaty must be concluded without the concurrence of Belgium. 
It was therefore decided to formulate a provisional arrangement 
and to adjourn temporarily, in order to afford time for some sort 
of conciliation. But, before proceeding to study the terms of 
the new treaty, it will be necessary to consider the debates on 
some of the important points involved. 

Aside from the question of liquidation, the principal problem 
to be considered was that of the proposed retirement of some of 
the silver five-franc pieces. It was, besides, desired by many 
that the Italian five- franc notes should be retired. This was 
based upon the consideration which dictated a retirement of 
some of the silver five-franc pieces. 

The policy which seemed most expedient was thus outlined 
by the Swiss dele ゆ tes : 

1 . Maintenance of the suspension of silver coinage ; 

2. Sale of silver coin ； 

3. Retirement of Italian five -franc notes.^ 

It was thought that the retirement of 340 millions of five-fnac 
notes in Italy would create a monetary vacuum into wtiich. it 
was not unreasonably hoped, some of the five-franc pieces would 
' Ibid., pp. 100-105. • Ibid., p. 104. ^Ibid., p. lb. 
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rush, thus tending to relieve the pressure in other parts of the 
union. 

There was yet another problem connected with the vexed 
question of the management of the silver five-franc pieces : it 
was that of the quotas of subsidiary coin. In many parts of 
Switzerland, it was felt that a quota averaging 20 francs per 
capita instead of the present six francs would be more nearly 
correspondent to the needs of the population.' Switzerland com- 
plained bitterly of the superabundance of five-franc pieces, and 
the scarcity of small coin from which she was suffering,' and 
Italy was no less anxious that her ovn quota should be enlarged 
by at least from 8 to 12 millions, on account of her increased 
population.^ 

It will now be necessary to examine carefully the draft of 
the new treaty as finally drawn up without the concurrence of 
Belgium, prior to adjournment ； and to which it was intended 
to force Belgium's assent, should she again desire to become a 
member of the Latin Union. By the preamble of the new act* 
it was explained that the necessity of modifying and complet- 
ing the old treaty had determined the powers to conclude an 
altogether new one. Art. i constituted the powers a union, 
as in 1S65. Art. 2 specified the gold coins to be struck, on 
essentially the same conditions as in former years. Notwith- 
standing the (act that it had been decided not to allow the 
further coinage of the gold five- franc pieces, that coin was never- 
theless retained in the list, but by Sec. 1 of Art. 8 its coinage 
was prohibited. So, likewise, Art. 3 regulated the conditions of 
the coinage of silver five-franc pieces, but, by the second section 
of Art. 8, their coinage also was prohibited, although it was 
specified that any state might, upon redeeming on demand such 
of its coins as were held by the other states, resume the coinage 
of silver five- franc pieces. Switzerland, however, was permitted 
to recoin her old issues. 

Art. 3 furthermore practically reduced the silver five-franc 
piece to the condition of a subsidiary coin. It provided for its 

'Ibid,, p. ». •/*«/„ pp. 31-35. *Ibid^ p. as- *S«e Appeiulw I. 
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redemption when reduced below a certain weight, and guaran- 
teed its reception into the Bank of France during such time as 
the treaty should continue to possess its binding force. Art. 4 
prescribed much the same regulations as formerly for the sub- 
sidiary coin, but by Art. g the quotas were somewhat raised. 
France was allowed 256 millions, Greece 25, Italy 182, and 
Switzerland 19 millions, with extra quotas of 20 millions for 
Italy, eight millions for France, and six millions for Switzerland, 
for recoinage purposes. The provisions of the old treaty regard- 
ing redemption, legal -tender quality, etc., of the subsidiary 
coins, remained essentially unaltered. The terms of admission 



to the union were maintained as before. 

By Art. 10, France undertook the work of carrying on a 
general bureau of information on monetary subjects of interest 
to the allied states. Art. 13 provided that the duration of the 
treaty should be from January i, 1886, to January i, 1891. Art. 
14 contained the most important provision of the treaty. It 
stipulated that, in case of the renunciation of the treaty, the 
several contracting powers should redeem their stiver five-franc 
pieces. So many questions as to when and how this provision 
was to be fulfilled had arisen, that it was held expedient to 
devote a special instrument to its elucidation.' The treaty 
proper was therefore succeeded by an Arrangement Rela/i/. This 
important document has never yet been called into operation, 
but it has lost none of its binding force, and may at any time be 
rendered effective. It is the heavy responsibilities forced by 
this document upon the smaller states that now bind them so 
strongly to France. 

, It first provided that an exchange of live-fraoc pieces, so far 
as they were held in equal amounts by the several states, should 
be effected during the year succeeding the expiration of the 
treaty. For the conduct of this operation books were to be 



at certain specified places. It was provided that the five- 



franc pieces were all to be withdrawn before October 1 of the 
year following the expiration, while, by January 1 5 immediately 
， See Appendix L 
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following, the accounts were to be audited, and each state 
informed of the balance of five-franc pieces held at its disposal, 
if any. Art. 4 specified the ways and means of payment. Gold 
bills of exchange on the creditor state, silver five-franc pieces 
of that state, or baiik notes there having legal circulation, might 
be offered in 'payment. Payments were to be made quarterly, 
during an unspecified number of years, until the account was 
settled, but any or all of these payments might be anticipated. 
Interest from January 1 5 was also to be added. 

For Switzerland, however, special provisions were made. 
These were intended to meet the difficulty that, as Switzerland 
had issued so little coin of her own, the retirement of the French 
and Italian five> franc pieces, which constituted so large a part of 
the actual circulation, would lead to a serious scarcity of coin.' 
It was arranged that the French and Greek five-franc pieces, 
retired in Switzerland, should be shipped direct to the French 
government, which was to make payment at sight either in Swiss 
silver five-franc pieces or in gold ten -franc pieces, provided only 
that the amount of each shipment should not be less than one, 
nor more than ten, millions of francs, nor should the total 
amount to be paid in gold exceed the sum of 60 million francs. 
With reference to Italy, it was agreed that redemption of her 
coin circulating in Switzerland should be effected in the same 
manner, save that Italy might, at will, make use of sight bills on 
the financial centers of Switzerland to the amount of each ship- 
ment ； none of the shipments to exceed two millions, or fall 
below 500,000 francs. The total sum to be paid by Italy was not 
to exceed 20 millions in gold and silver, and 10 millions in bills. 

So far the attempt to reach an agreement had failed. For, 
unless some accommodation with -Belgium were arrived at before 
the end of the year, the result would be practical disruption of the 
eague. Although France and her allies had set themselves to 



effect a reorganization, it was improbable that, without Belgium, 
the league would meet even with the measure of success it had 

' See Proill-Vrrtaux, 1885. /or. tii., pp. 1 27 tt. uq. 
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SO far enjoyed. It may very naturally be asked why Belgium 
should have desired to break up the league since, as has been 
shown, it was unavoidable that redemption, in some form, should 
be effected by her. To this query it is impossible to give a defi- 
nite reply. It seems, however, as if Belgium's desire for a gold 
standard, which had always been strong, had induced her to 
adopt the policy which she pursued, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for leaving the union and reorganizing her monetary sys- 
tem on the gold basis.' There could, in fact, be no doubt that 
all the smaller countries were anxious to see the single gold 
standard introduced. In the question of redemption France was 
by far more deeply interested than any of her allies, inasmuch as 
she was the only very heavy holder of foreign coin. And as 
France had so far been able to maintain the silver five-franc 
pieces at par, and since it would be an expensive process to retire 
the large amounts of these coins that she had struck, she was 
not particularly anxious to accede to the wishes of the smaller 
countries regarding the pure gold standard. Of the allies Bel- 
gium was, financially and industrially, by far the strongest. It 
was possibly owing to the wishes of some of her statesmen, who 
were anxious to see the gold standard introduced and who had 
no fears of the consequences which might result from a break 
with the union, that Belgium had adopted her present policy, 
partly, no doubt, in the belief that it would be easier to redeem 
her coin when returned by the ordinary processes of exchange ； 
but chiefly, it seems likely, on account of her desire to grasp the 
opportunity for breaking with the Latin Union. 

It must not be understood from this statement that Belgian 
statesmen and publicists were agreed upon this course of action. 
As will later be seen, such was by no means 'the case. It was, 
however, believed by very many that the injury to which Bel- 
gium would thus be subjected would be no more than she could 
endure, and that it would be well worth while to incur these 
dangers for the sake of passing definitely to the regime of the 
single standard. 

" See £.t9nomuU Franfaii, 1885, 2, pp. »i tt, ttq. 
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In tbe meantime, the controversy was carried on both in the 
press and the legislative assemblies. As early as July 16, the 
Paris Dibats had published an article* in which it was announced 
that France would demand the insertion of the clause of liquida- 
tion, and it was confidently predicted that the economic and 
financial interests of Belgium would be sufficiently powerful to 
prevent her from breaking with France. This was also the 
belief of many Belgian journals, although it was pointed out by 
these latter that, in case matters should really come to a breach, 
tbe Bank of France would find itself saddled with all the Bel- 
gian coin which had collected there and would encounter no 
little difficulty in forcing it back upon Belgium.* The English 
press was frequently favorable to Belgium's position, A letter 
to the London Economist ' brought forward the old argument that 
Belgium had been used as a coining agency by the other powers 
for their own purposes and consequently should not be taxed 
with the loss on the coin. 

These arguments were answered by M. Chailley,' who main- 
tained that it was absurd to suppose that Belgium had in any 
way been called upon to coin money for French needs. The 
fact that more easy cenditions bad been offered at Brussels than 
elsewhere was Belgium's own fault. It was during this discus- 
sion that the question came up in the Belgian ChanArt des 
Repr^seraants. On August 11, the Belgian delegates to the mone- 
tary conference undertook to explain to the chamber their action 
in withdrawing from the deliberations. The explanations were 
not new nor did they prove very satisfactory,* and the stereotyped 
line of argument employed was already beginning to lose weight. 
It was calculated that considerably over 600 million francs in 
Belgian five-franc pieces were held in France, and it was feared 
that, as soon as the treaty of 1878 should come to an end, the 
French government, feeling the necessity of some action in 

' Sec the Parii Dihali for July 16, 1S85. 
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order to protect the holders of the coins from the loss arising 
from depreciation, would collect the five-franc pieces and, after 
depositing them in the Bank of Belgium, draw bilis of exchange 
thereon, which the bank would have to dispose of. Although 
it was said by some, in order to allay these fears, that the bank 
could thereupon pay these bills in silver, thus simply returning 
the coin, it was perfectly clear that no such way of ptting out 
of the difficulty would be feasible. 

However, it was still hoped tbat an accommodation might be 
reached, and some signs of weakening were discernible among 
French publicists. In a long article in the Meowmiste Fmttfois,' 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu admitted that, from the strict point of view 
of pure monetary theory, the contention of Belgium that the 
five- franc pieces ought not to be redeemed was probably correct ； 
but he argued that practically it was necessary, as well as in 
accord with recognized monetary precedents, that Belgium should 
effect the desired redemption. 

The persistence of France in the determination to enforce 
redemption now led to apparent concession on the part of the 
Belgian government. On September 19, telegrams were even 
received in Paris to the effect that M. Beernaert, the Belgian 
minister of finance, had indicated a willingness to accept the 
liquidation clause, on condition that the union should be con- 
tinued up to 180 に' M. Pirmez himself admitted " that the 
termination of the union would give rise to serious difficulties."* 
No ofhciaL communications, however, were published and, as it 
drew near the time for the next meeting of the delegates, it seemed 
probable that the Belgian delegates would again absent them- 
selves from the meeting. 

In order to be able to state with some approach to exactness 
the extent to which she was a holder of foreign coin, France 
determined to carry out an investigation of the facts of her 
circulation after the methods of the similar investigations of 1869 

■ &wi»mutf Ftan^U, Angnit 33, 1885, pp. aai Wior. 
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and 1878. The result showed that, of the total silver circulation, 
about 12.5 per cent, was Belgian, while the percentage of Italian 
silver was even larger (about 15.3 per cent.'), and although the 
proportion was slightly less tban in 1878, it was still large enough 



to be of very great consequence. This result rendered France 
the more anxious that her rights should be protected. 

On October 2 1 , the day before the conference was to assemble, 
the Belgian government finally addressed to the French gov- 
ernment a new proposal. It was of an ambiguous character and 
merely provided that " the state which shall withdraw from the 
union shall bear, so far as concerns it, the expense of liquidation, 
OR the conditions prescribed by France." • To this, the reply 
was returned that "the Government of the Republic does not 
regard the proposal thus formulated as acceptable, but it will 
nevertheless not fail to present it to the Conference."' 

On the following day, the conference once more addressed 
itself to the task before it. Several subjects still remained to be 
discussed, among the most important being the question of 
guaranteeing the legal-tender quality of the issues of five- franc 
pieces and assuring their reception by the credit institution and 
others. In the preceding meetings, a debate had arisen upon 
this point, France desiring to stipulate that, in case the legal- 
tender quality should be taken from the five -franc piece by Italy 
or Switzerland, during the life of the engagement undertaken 
by the bank, this engagement should lapse ； it being understood 
that the treaty should continue, provided a satisfactory substitute 
should be offered for the legal tender quality and unanimously 
agreed to by all the other powers. Italy, on the contrary, was 
anxious to eliminate some of these provisions. She desired a 
provision to the effect that, if the banks of issue of Italy 
and Switzerland should agree to receive the five-franc pieces, 
the Bank of France should likewise be held to the same obli- 
gation. 

France was not disposed to insist upon any of these points. 
■ AmBmIhi a StatUtigue et de UeMaHm Ctmfiar/f, 1885, 1, pp. 163-188. 
* Pfvfi ト V^trtaux, 1885, antt tU., p. 179. 、lbid. 
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and the Italian representatives were satisfied, by the conces- 
sion of their demands, and the provision that, two months 
before the expiration of the treaty, notice should be given by 
the Bank of France, if it intended to discontinue its relations 
with the union. If no such notice should be given, its obligations 
would be tacitly renewed, and the verbal assurance that this 
would be the case was given. 

The terms upon which free coinage might be resumed were 
also discussed at considerable length. As matters now stood, 
no power could resume free coinage without the consent of the 
others ； and, while it was wholly improbable that free coinage 
would again be permitted, nevertheless it was desired by France 
that this provision should be modified. Furthermore, Greece 
and Switzerland were allowed, by a declaration annexed to the 
treaty, some latitude beyond the treaty provisions. This instru- 
ment stipulated that free coinage should not be resumed in 
Greece during the cotpv forc4， but might be so after resumption 
had taken place, provided that an understanding with France 
and Italy were first reached. The document also subordinated 
the operation of Art. I2 of the treaty, which regulated the status 
of foreign coin, to tbe Swiss banking legislation. Also, the 
obligations of the Bank of France were explained by two letters 
which were annexed to the treaty and really formed a part 
of it. 

The proposition which had been made by Belgium on Octo- 
ber 21, and which we characterized as ambiguous, had been 
explained, at the request of the representatives, by a letter of 
the Belgian government dated October 23. Under this new 
light it had been discussed * and found to differ little in principle 
from the earlier propositions. It had, therefore, been rejected 
and in order to define the relations of the union to Belgium, a 
protocol was added to the treaty in which the situation was 
explained. By this document, it was agreed that, in case of Bel- 
gium's non-adherence to the treaty, three months should be the 
maximum time during which the Belgian five-franc pieces could 

■ PrecH- Viriaux, 1885, antt tit, pp. 300 il stq. 
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be received into the public treasuries and banks of issue in the 
other states ； while, should any arrangement for redemption be 
made with ttie Belgian government by any of the allied govern- 
ments, this arrangement must be submitted to the other countries 
for approval. After three months, the Belgian five-franc pieces 
would be subject to the operation of the second section of Art. 
12, which shut out coins of all countries foreign to the union 
from the banks and treasuries. It is needless to say that these 
provisions were practically dictated by France. 

It now remained to see what would be the answer of Belgium 
to this declaration of monetary war. The treaty and accom- 
panying documents were at once sent by France to the Belgian 
ministry.' On receipt of this communication Belgium replied 
by sending M. Pirmez again to Paris to attempt to arrive at an 
understanding.* The treaty had been signed on November 6. 
On the 15th, it was announced to the members, who were still 
waiting in Paris for the purpose of debating the treaty with the 
Bel^an envoy, that the latter preferred not to enter the confer- 
ence again. 3 M. Pirmez had, in fact, understanding that France 
was his real opponent, wisely indicated a desire to treat with the 
finance minister privately. The conference, therefore, broke up, 
and for nearly a month longer the arguments were renewed 
between Belgium and France as representative and arbiter of 
the league. The necessity of mutual concessions was felt and 
on the 1 2th of the succeeding month ― December ― an AcU 
AdStionnel was signed at Paris by representatives of all the 
powers. France met Belgium half-way. By Art. 4 of the 
Act, it was agreed that in case of a dissolution of the union, 
should France find herself the holder of a balance of Belgian 
five- franc pieces, one half of this balance should be directly 
redeemed by Belgium on the same conditions of redemption as 
had been applied in the case of the powers, while the remain- 
ing half should be returned by France through the usual chaa- 
nels of exchange, Belgium agreeing, for the space of five years, 
to pass no law which would inure to the disadvantage of this 

■ IM., p. 387. • Ibid., pp. 285 286. ， IM., p. 384. 
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arrangement.' It was also agreed that tn case Belgium should be 
the creditor state, she should have the benefit of the same dispo- 
sitions as had now been exacted from her by France, and it was 
further guaranteed by Belgium that the balance due should not 
exceed the sum of two million francs and that, in case of an 
excess above this sum, such excess should be directly redeemed. 

In order to leave no room for ill-feeling, the same arrange- 
ment was, by Art. 5, extended to Italy and, by a DiclaratioH, to 
Greece as well. In the case of Switzerland, Belgium was to 
liquidate the whole balance directly, up to the sum of six million 
francs, and it was specified that in all cases the national Bank of 
Belgium should receive the five-franc pieces of the allied 
countries on conditions identical with those upon which they 
received the Belgian. Further, the Belgian quota of fractional 
coin was fixed at 35.8 millions, besides a possible sum of five mil- 
lions to be obtained by recoinage of old five-franc pieces. 

On the day when the treaty as thus amended was signed, the 
projet de lot' for its ratification was brought up in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. > By December 29, it had been referred, 
reported upon, debated, and had become a law. A decree of 



the 30th* ordered its promulgation. 

By vote of the parliament and a royal decree dated Decem- 
ber 30, a similar measure was passed in Belgium The same 
law also contained clauses regulating the payment of debts in 
francs, and abrogating the law of March 31, 1879. Analogous 
acts were quickly carried through the legislative assemblies in 
Italy, Switzerland,' and Greece. Thus Belgium again passed 

' For original text of act see Buttnin dt Slafislifu tt de UgidaHem Cm^ar/e, 
1S85, 3, p. 650; also Appendix I. 

•See Bullelin dt SlatiHuiue, ante tit., 1SS6, t, p. I. 
3 Documents Parltmenla iret, tSSj, No. 319. 
^Journal Officiel, December 31, 1885, 
• BuUtlin dt Slalistique, anli eU., 1 88 &, i, p. 172. 

'In SmtKrUnd the uA «m not pMsed without tome dlMunioD. This wu 
largely ihe work of 1 few memben. The bill finally pused the Nathnwlrath on llw 
19th, and the StaoderUh, by a nDSDimoiu vote, on December ai. (Sec BOKCKHAKOT- 
BlSCHOFF, Dit Laliiniickt MuK^HvatHam, il s> w， 1886, p. 60.) 
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under the domination of France and the Latin Union. Many 
writers have stigmatized the treaty of 1885 as unjust to Belgium.' 
Such a view hardly seems warrantable. Nor would it be more 
accurate to justify the provisions of the treaty on the ground 
that Belgium had realized large sums from her silver coinage.' 
The arguments of Haupt, Allarfl, and others against Belgium, 
while often ingenious, are for the most part fallacious. It must 
not be supposed that Belgium had been wilfully more derelict 
than her allies, or that she had allowed a larger coinage for the 
sake of a greater profit. But, here as elsewhere, it was neces- 
sary to regard ignorance or imprudence as no excuse for 
economic errors. It was impossible that Belgium should evade 
the consequences of mistakes already made, and it must be 
admitted that, in forcing upon Belgium the treaty of 1885, 
France adopted a course which finds fuii economic justification. 
Undoubtedly there was some support for the standpoint taken 
by Belgium, if viewed as a question of pure monetary theory. 
Practically, however, it was beyond question true that, as France 
contended, each country ought to redeem its coin, in order 
primarily to relieve innocent holders of the loss which would 
arise from depreciation. ， Now that definite provision had been 
made for the future much of the uneasiness previously felt could 
be set at rest. 



■See a letter by O. Haupt, Lan^ EcanamiU, 1 885, pp. 1330 tt t*q. Belgium had 
retliied profit only ihice the introduction «( tbe qnots lyilem. Tbe other couDtriei 
bmd done the lune. Moicover, the amount to coined wu tm*U. The charge, there- 
fore, had little force. 

set. BuRCKKARDT-BlscKOFP, ID DU iManUekt MUn tkmnientioH, u. s, w., 
p, S3, " Die entgegensle be nde n Siandpunkte in Bciug auf die Liquid ationsclauiel 
haben beide thre Berechtigiing, nnd im Entscheid vom reinen rechtlichen GeiichU- 
|HuikI wire ticher ichwierig 10 fUlen, n. (• w." 




CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PERIOD OF COMPUtSORY REDEMPTION AND THE CON- 
FERENCE OF 1893. 

The ratification of the treaty of 1885 really meant the abro- 
gation of the Latin Union and the substitution of a new mone- 
tary league in its place. The different countries now found 
themselves bound to a policy of gold redemption, both externally 
aad internally, and it was unlikely that the promise thus mutually 
given by the treaty of 1885 would be rendered obsolete by any 
general international agreement to coin silver, either freely or in 
specified large quantities. It was seen that a definite under- 
standiag of the position of the Latin Union was needed, and the 
treaty of 1885 was very favorably received. It placed the union 
on a new and more secure basis, and even in Belgium it was 
felt that the terms of the new agreement were no more unfavor- 
able than must, in almost any event, have been accepted. 

It was plain that the chances for the stability of the Latin 
Union were now much better than they had been for several 
years past. Not only was the difficulty of redeeming in gold a 
great guarantee of permanence ； but, now that such redemption 
was really to be enforced, it was unlikely that there would be 
much desire on the part of the smaller countries to recur to a 
silver policy ； while the large stock of gold held by France would 
make it quite impolitic to abandon a position so advantageous 
from a monetary point of view as hers. It was thus on a new 
basis, and with renewed prospects of continued existence, that 
the Latin Union entered upon the period between 1885 and 
1893. On the other hand, however, the actual state of affairs 
was unchanged, and the new agreement, of course, furnished no 
assistance in overcoming the antecedent difficulties. The stock 
of surplus silver was as large as ever, nor was its depreciation 
less alarming than it had been, but rather more so ； while the. 
good results which had been hoped for from Italy's gold loan 
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were proving less substantial than had been anticipated. Some 
of the gold was already flowing back to the foreign markets 
whence it had been drawn, and it was feared that the beneficial 
effects of the operation would be purely temporary. Thus there 
was little amelioration of existing conditions to be expected 
from the new treaty, save that the general 'situation was indi- 
rectly strengthened. 

The treaty of 1885 was, for the reasons already given, rati- 
fied by the various governments without format objection, though 
it is true that, in Belgium, some disappointment at the rather 
rigid stipulations of the treaty was expressed. Nevertheless, 
Belgium was the first to yield the customary assent. This was 
formally published in the law of December 12, and received the 
royal signature on the 30th' of the same month. The analogous 
French law passed the senate on the 29th,' with little comment, 
but in Belgium the matter was not allowed to rest at that point. 
It was thought that some measure looking to the eventual extri- 
cation of Belgium from her unpleasant plight should be adopted, 
even if the fiscal situation did not .admit of its becoming imme- 
diately effective. It will be recalled that Belgium still possessed 
the right to coin the remainder of the quota of subsidiary coin 
allowed her, and as only 33 million francs bad so far been issued, 
there remained about 7.8 million francs to exhaust the quota. 
Owing to the extent of the depreciation of silver the profit to 
be gained by issuing this quantity of coin was by no means an 
insignificant percentage of the total, and the actual profit was 
estimated at 300,000 francs or more. This profit would have 
been much greater had it not been provided that five million francs 
of the new subsidiary coinage was to be struck from retired five- 
franc pieces. It was, however, thought that the sum realized 
might well be devoted to the foundation of a fund from which 
to provide for the ultimate redemption of a portion of the five- 
franc pieces held by France* In order, however, to force these 

'See BuIUHh Je SlatiUigut, ante tit., "86, i, p. 1". 

' "id., p- ■ i alio, Doeumaia ParUmtntaira, p. 329. 

、M,tiimr Belgi, May 18, 1 886. 
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coins into circulation, it would be necessary to free the Belgian 
circulation of foreign subsidiary coin. Of this a large quantity 
belonged to France. Measures were accordingly taken, and orders 
issued in accorflaace therewith, directing the retirement of all 
foreign fractional coin.' The monetary discussion had the effect 
oi once more attracting general attention to the subject, and in 
Italy it was decided, after some legislative argument, to appoint 
a monetary commission for the study of the question.' The 
commission was to correspond with similar bodies in foreign 
countries, gather monetary statistics, and observe the course of 
silver quotations ； and it was provided that the results of its 
studies should be published.^ 

In France an attempt was made to secure the passage of a 
motion by the chamber of deputies to the effect that it recom- 
mend the resumption of the bimetallic conference of iSSi.* 
This effort had no result, for it seemed to be the general belief 
that the new treaty bade fair to strengthen the monetary league. 
Feeling against any new indorsement of silver did not, however, 
militate against the desire to keep the existing coin in circula- 
tion and prevent it from accumulating in large quantities in the 
public treasuries. Instructions were, in fact, issued by the treas- 
ury in August 1886, to withdraw gold 20- franc pieces, so 
far as possible, in order to permit the circulation of a greater 
quantity of silver five- franc pieces. It was frequently observed, 
moreover, that the ten -franc pieces were growing quite scarce, 
and had, in some quarters, almost disappeared ； and a glance at 
the figures for the reserve of the Bank of France showed that 
that institution was withdrawing them.* 

Despite, however, the determined opposition to bimetallism, 
the subject continued to be kept before the people. Toward the 
end of the year, indeed, it received a decided check, owing 

■ ！ bid. ' GattUa UfficiaU, September 3, 1886. 

1 In the BelUtine di Lteiilatieni e StatilHta CtmmerciaU 1 DagmtaU. 

'&ee Journal Oj^tUl; also お eenemidt Frait^m, Febnury 10, 1886. 

， See Etalement of reserve in BtUlHtH dt Statittitutt 1886, 2； alto Lndem Et»m» - 
miit, 18S6, p. IdSi. 
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largely to the unfavorable outcome of the silver schemes in 
America,' but the subject continued to be discussed at intervals. 
About the middle of the year 1887 a fresh opportunity for the 
bimetallists offered itself. At about this date a decided strin- 
gency in the money market was felt. Before long, exchange on 
all the principal European cities had risen considerably, and by 
October i exchange on London was 21 centimes above par. 
Simultaneously the rate of discount at the Bank of England was 
raised from 2 per cent, to 4 per cent.* Gold was quoted at }4 
per cent, premium. In reality, the stringency was purely tempo- 
rary and was chiefly due to speculation in South American 
loans. The reserve of the bank was higher by far than was nec- 
essary, amounting at one time, in 1887, to 1393 million francs, 
and there was absolutely no ground for fear. It was even to be 
desired that some of the gold reserve should be allowed to go 
abroad, instead of remaining at home. Just at this juncture, more- 
over, the report of the English monetary commission affected 
unfavorably the situation in France. Although a number of the 
members of the commission had strongly favored gold, the com- 
mission as a whole leaned toward bimetallism in its report. 
This ^ain tended to strengthen the cause of silver's Moreover, 
there were a number of other circumstances which, just at this 
time, combined to call attention more strongly than ever to the 
monetary question, and thus afford an excuse for bringing the 
discussion once more before the people at large. The matter of 
recoining the light-weight and worn gold coins was debated in 
the chamber, and incidentally the general monetary problem was 
touched upon. The appointment of a board which should pre- 
pare for a general international monetary congress at the time 
of the exposition of 18S9 also drew attention to monetary 
affairs and, though interest by this time was not as intense as it 
had been, public opinion was much alive on the subject. The 

' JimnmiOe frameaii, October 9, 1 886. 
•LorndtH Ecamsmia. October I, 1887. 

■See J?<^tfrt of Gold and Silvtr CemmittieK, 1887： and A. £tBM»mUU Rramfait, 
Normber 34, 1888. 
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monetary discussion was not confined to France. In Switzer- 
land, it was decided to take a further step toward the attainment 
of an adequate gold circulation. As Switzerland had never pos- 
sessed an adequate currency of her own, it was voted to issue 
one million francs in 20-franc pieces. At the same time, the issue 
of six million francs in subsidiary silver was ordered.' 

The situation in Italy requires rather more attention. As 
already hinted, things were not going so favorably from the 
financial and monetary points of view as had been hoped. Gold 
had been flowing out of the country' and, while this movement 
could not go far, owing to the large proportion of the new supply 
of gold held in banks and in the treasury, it was nevertheless a dis- 
couraging symptom, especially as the importation of silver also 
continued. This latter fact began to assume a serious aspect 
toward the close of 1887. The stringency that was felt on the 
Paris bourse manifested itself in an aggravated form in Italy. 
Exchange was so heavily against Italy that it began to be profita- 
ble to export the subsidiary coin and use it in the other coun- 
tries of the Latin Union. The stringency increased, and about 
the end of the year the Italian government, in order to diminish 
the stock-exchange crisis, deposited in the different banks sums 
of old Bourbon silver coins,: which had been withdrawn from 
circulation as security for an additional issue of notes to an 
equal amount. Furthermore, the power to turn the Bourbon 
coins into five-franc pieces was asked from the other countries of 
the Latin Union メ It was hardly to be doubted that the reply 
to this request would be unfavorable, and it was not long before 
the news came that France would not accede to the request. 
On May 7, 1S88, the subject was again brought up in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, and a question was furthermore raised by 

'£toHomittt Franfait, 1888, p. 699. *SmlleHmdiStBtiiHfiu,aMttdt^ii9a, I, p. 143. 

， Fifteen milliooa in the Banque NalioiuUe (actual vtdue of the metal), three mil- 
lions in the Roman Bank, Ihrce millions in the Tukru Bank, two millioni in Ihe 
Bank of Sicily, I3 millions in all. 

*Ste CateUa UfficiaU, NoTcmber and December 1887； lUo AnK(/m A JlUitt- 
tiqut, ante til. ； especially iSttS, l. p. 737. 
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M, Setsmit Doda as to what could be done to hinder the specu- 
lation going on in Italian subsidiary coin. M. Magliani, the 
minister of finance, was unable to give any satisfactory reply 
concerning the coinage of silver, but announced that negotia- 
tions whereby some check would be applied to the speculation 
in subsidiary silver were now pending,' 

The already-mentioned prospect of a monetary congress to 



be held at Paris in connection with the exposition did not serve 
to quiet the bimetallic agitation. It was hoped that the con- 
gress would afford an opportunity for committing the govern- 
ments to a policy favorable to silver. The congress, however, 
did not justify any such anticipatioDs. It was opened at Paris 
on September 11 by the French minister of finance, in a speech 
which gave no clue to his attitude on the silver question. M. 
Magnin, the president of the congress, deplored the fall in the 
value of silver, but even he held out no hope of any sacrifice on 
the part of France that would tend to relieve the existing sit- 
uation. The congress as a whole leaned strongly to a bimetallic 
policy, silver being supported by Grenfell, Arendt, Koch, 
Cernuschi, Foxwell, Laveteye, and others, but it was very appar- 
ent that the French delegates were much more conservative and 
supported gold almost unanimously.* Like all of its predeces- 
sors the congress came to an end without recommending any 
decisive measures and without bringing the countries any 
nearer an accord with regard to silver. 

The expiration of the Treaty of 188^ now began to be antici- 
pated with considerable interest, It was now Hearing the 
close of 1889, and membership in the union might be discon- 
tinued at this time, by giving notice to that effect and comply- 
ing with other conditions. An announcement of intention to 



leave the union, should such an intention exist, must be made 
before the end of the year or a continuance of one year would 
be tacitly assumed. There seemed, however, to be as little wish 

■ Gattlla Ufficialt. May S. iSSS, 





* Butltlin de Slatistiqut. anlt (it., 1SS9, 2, pp. 300 ei 

fait, Septembet 28, 1889. p. 3S6. See alto Hid., p. 313. 
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to get rid of the union as there had been at any time in its his- 
tory. In fact, now that the troublesome question of redemption 
had been finally settled, there seemed to be no good reason why 
the union should be dissolved. Evidently France had no inten- 
tion of demanding a dissolution, for the chamber postponed the 
discussion of the ' monetary question, thus practically renewing 
the union, so far as France was concerned, until January i, 
l8g2 ； nor was there much desire in the other countries to depart 
from the league. The general Italian opinion on the subject 
was voiced by M. Magliani, former finance minister, who entered 
into a careful calculation of the benefits to be derived by Italy 
from various lines of monetary polity,' He found that a seces- 
sion from the Latin Union was quite out of the question, as the 
cost of redemption would be far too great to be incurred. On 
the other hand, there would be little advantage and much harm 
resulting from such action. According to his calculation the 
smallest conceivable expense to which Italy could be put in the 
case of such an event would be 50 million francs, and, in her 
present weak financial condition, this would be too heavy a load 
to be borne. Moreover, Italy had nothing to gain by the opera- 
tion save a possible increase in her ability to keep her coin at 
home. Much the same opinion seemed to be held in the other 
states and, though the fiank of France had been retiring as much 
as possible of the foreign silver and hoarding it in reserve, it did 
not now seem probable that it would be needed. Over 200 
million francs in Belgian silver five- franc pieces, as well as 
about 1 50 million francs of those of the other states, were 
awaiting shipment in the bank vaults and, though there seemed 
to be no present prospect that they would be redeemed, it was 
thought best to hold them in reserve.* France was the more 
loath to take any step inimical to the continuance of the statms 
quo for other reasons beside those readily apparent. It was, of 
course, to be expected that, whenever the necessity for redemp- 
tion should occur, a great monetary stringency would thereby 

■ Sec Nuova Anloltgia, Rome, October 16, 1869. 

. Haupt, £eamcmittt F^Hfaii, December at, tSHg, p. 769. 
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be brought about. In this case, France would not be so favor- 
ably situated as might be supposed. It will be recalled that, in 
case of redemption, one half the coin was to be returned by the 
usual commercial methods. France, however, being already a 
creditor country, it would be hard to bring this about 一 at least 
for a considerable time. There was the less reason for anxiety 
on the part of France, because of the fact that the stock of gold 
in the banks of the world was increasing." No scarcity of gold 
was to be observed, and the progress of the new monetary reform 
in Austria ― a country whose money possessed some similarity 
to that of France — had relieved the fear that silver might still 
further infiltrate from that quarter,' 

The year 1889 closed and no hint of the abrogation of the treaty 
was yet given. During 1890, the reports concerning the character 
of the new silver bill in the United States, to the influence of 
which a slight rise in the price of the metal was ascribed, led 
some to ur^ that the opportunity for unloading silver had 
come.， Silver should be sold while the price was high, inas- 
much as the better quotation would lead to stimulated produc- 
tion, thus again depressing the quotation.* On the other hand, 
the bimetallists urged that the progress of the United States 
toward free coinage offered an opportunity to France to take 
similar steps without danger to herself. The new wave of mone- 
tary agitation, and the possibility that a new face might shortly 
be put upon the silver question, owing to the action of the 
United States, led in Belgium to the establishment of a new 
monetary commission ^ which was constituted by the terms of 
the royal decree of April 2, i8gi. The finance minister himself, 
in his report to the king,' stated that the fall of silver was pro- 
ducing great industrial perturbation, and that, as there were 
more than 2500 million francs of silver in the Latin Union, the 
abandonment of the "bimetallic" system must be productive of 
serious loss. On the whole, the monetary question received 
1 !bid、 December z 9, {8SS, p. 785, *lbid., 1S90, 3, pp. 97 ttttq- 
' /till,, iuiy 27, 1889, p. 109. y Meniteur Belgt, April 6, 7, 189I, 

、lhid., 1S90, I, p. 743. * BnatlinJtSlatiiHqut.aMitcit^ 1897, 1, p. 499. 
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comparatively little attention during 1891. In Italy, however, 
matters were growing worse, and it was continually urged that 
the adoption of silver as standard money, or, what amounted to 
the same, the passage of a bimetallic law, would afford relief. 
Toward the close of the year, the agitation took on new strength 
as the time for secession from the union drew to a close. Noth- 
ing, however, was done; but, at the opening of i8g2, the mon- 
etary question was brought up in the senate. January 2$ the 
minister of the treasury, M. Rossi,* was asked by a member of 
the senate what measures the government would adopt to amelio- 
rate the monetary condition of the kingdom. The member also 
urged that the union be dissolved, and that silver be adopted as 
the standard of value, maintaining that this would improve the 
course of the rente. 

This attack was answered the next day by the minister in a 
conservative and moderate tone.' He believed that the monetary 
question was by no means so serious as it had been in 1885. 
Italy was unable to play a controlling part in the Latin Union, 
that being the prerogative of France, and France was determined 
to adhere to the gold standard. As (or secession from the Latin 
Union, it was out of the question. It was impossible to float any 
more silver, and the only rational policy would be to retain as 
much gold as possible, and refrain from disturbing the markets 
by monetary agitation. It was agitation, not the currency, that 
was injuring the status of the rente. He then reviewed the state 
of the monetary question in other countries, and maintained that 
only in the United States had the silver cause made any prog- 
ress ； and even there only because American legislators were all 
either agitators or silver-mine owners. 

It was just at this juncture that the government of the United 
States decided to take the initiative in regard to a new inter- 
national monetary conference on the silver question. During 
May, invitations to join in the conference wet^e sent out. This 

' See Gattlia Uffitiale throughout the Utter put of Juinarjr and compare Bmlttfim 
de Slaliaiqut, ante at., 1S93, 3, pp. 173 elug. 
'Ibid. 
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naturally renewed the monetary debate in the various legislative 
bodies of the Latin Union.* In Belgium the subject came up 
incidentally in connection with the discussion of an unimportant 
mint law. In response to the demands for an active silver 
policy in conjunction with the United States, M. Beernaert 
stated that at present the Latin Union was monometallic. It 
was undesirable to make any change, and at present impossible to 
redeem the silver. Consequently, Belgium would adhere to the 
Latin Union, and, while ready to discuss the monetary question 
with the representatives of the United States, could hold out 
little hope of support for silver." This seemed to express the 
general feeling of the countries of the Latin Union for, when the 
conference finally met (November 22) at Brussels, their attitude 
was anything but favorable to silver.^ The plan of the confer- 
ence bad been a very vague and general one. President Harri- 
son, in his invitation, had stated the object as being " to consider 
by what means, if any, the use of silver can be increased in the 
currency systems of the nations." The Latin countries, how- 
ever, showed little disposition to take any such steps, and one 
of the French delegates even advised, as a preliminary to any 
action on the part of France, that other countries should absorb 
as much silver as had France. Inasmuch as France had now 
about fifty francs of silver per capita, while others bad only from 
fifteen to twenty-five francs, he thought that a part of the surplus 
silver might be consumed in this way.* Only two countries, 
Holland and Spain, both of which had but slight stocks of gold, 
were frankly bimetallic in their policy, and an English delegate 
even called upon the conference to pronounce all attempts at 
international action for silver useless. 

' See, t. g.. Journal OffieUl, June i, 1S93 tl itq.; and Caulta Ufficialt, June 16, 
1893. 

•MpmiMir Btlet, H«j 36, 189a [ alio BuUtHn Jt SMuHftu, Mttt tit., 1893, t, p. 

73». 

IKor proceedings tee Precit- VtrioMx: Confirtnee mmitain iultrualUmalt, Pari* 
1S91; bIm BHBaiH dt SaHitiqtu, atUt til., 1893, a. p- 634： tha La Confirm" 
ammHairt 4t BntxiOtt, Parii, 1893, p. 39. 

* Sec Prath- Verbaux, atUi tU. 
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The representatives of the Latin Union had thus shown no 
leaning toward bimetallism nor any especial dissatisfaction with 
the status quo. Now, however, some difficulties which rendered 
new action necessary made their appearance. It had become 
profitable to export the Italian subsidiary coin, and consequently 
Italy was finding her silver subsidiary circulation decreasing. 
During 【892 — 3 the continued fall of exchange to a point 11 or 
12 per cent, below par intensified the movement, and it became 
difficult to effect small sales in Italy. Even the five- and ten- 
centime pieces were collected and shipped. It was finally 
decided by Italy to refuse further adherence to the Treaty of 
1885 so far as concerned the subsidiary coin; and, furthermore, 



to ask the return of her subidiary coin by the countries as had 
been done in 1878-9. This determination of Italy and the knowl- 
edge that a new meeting of the countries constituting the Latin 
Union would be necessary, rendered the approaching conference 
the most interesting monetary event of the day, especially as 
the international monetary conference of 1 892, which had been 
adjourned to May 30, 1893, had been still further postponed to 



await action on the part of the administration in the United 
States.' Moreover, the message of President Cleveland, fol- 
lowing closely on the closing of the Indian mints to silver, 
had still further strengthened France in her anti-bimetallic 

policy.' 

The desire of Italy for definite action on the part of the 
Latin Union took shape in a diplomatic note of July 8, 1893. 
The receipt of this note was followed by negotiations, and the 
date for a meeting of the conference was set at October 9, 1893. 

The Conference of 1893 does not demand minute study. 
There was little hesitation on the part of the powers to grant 
the demands of Italy.' Though carefully elaborated with the 
usual attention to detail, the arrangement * merely amounted to 

*Cf. Seonomitte Pimifais, VLvf 13, 1893, p. 596. 

July 8, p. 33, and July i, p. I. 
»Cf, GauOa UffeUk, AagntI ii, ili93i &t9*amvU Fi-an^aU, 1893, 'p- 513. 
*See Appendii 1： Gaulta UfitiaU, Anguit 11, 1893. 
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an agreement on the part of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece to withdraw within four months the Italian subsidiary 



silver in circulation within their territories, and place it at the 
disposal of the Italian government for redemption, in sums of 
not less than 500,000 francs each. Interest and expenses were 
to be borne by Italy, and it was provided that the other coun- 
tries might prohibit the importation, and Italy the exportation, 
of the Italian subsidiary coin. 

The execution of the Treaty of November 25, 1893, provid- 
ing for the retirement of the Italian coin, was successful, and did 
not occasion the friction and inconvenience anticipated in some 
quarters. The Convention of 1893 had been prefaced io France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, by investigations into the condition 
of the subsidiary circulation, undertaken with a view to ascer- 
taining the exact status of the Italian coin io circulation in each 
of the countries. Greece neither paid any attention to the sub- 
ject, nor did she return any of the coin, inasmuch as little specie 
of any sort was in circulation within her limits. 

The investigation had been conducted for France by the 
banks of France and Algeria, the Cridit Lyonnais, the railway 
companies, and certain other financial and commercial organiza- 
tions. According to their showing, some 29 per cent, of the 
total French stock of subsidiary coin consisted of Italian 
silver.' 

The Swiss and Belgian investigations, which bad taken place 
even before that of France, had resulted in an even more dis- 
couraging fashion. Switzerland was, owing to her geographical 
position, more heavily loaded with silver coin than either France 
or Belgium., The Swiss engueU, which took place July 23, 1892, 
had shown an immense jjreponderance of Italian coin over all 
other elements in the circulation. The investigation of July 
23 had been continued on July 29 and 30, and might be con- 
sidered thorough. It showed that about 57.4 per cent, of the 
Swiss silver circulation was of Italian coin, and of the sub- 
sidiary coin not less, probably, than 70 per cent. It had for a 

■Sec BuUtHn Jt Slatistiiiui it dt Ugitlatiom Camparit, 1893, 3, pp. 415 (f My. 
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long time been known that Italian coin was being imported in 
large amounts,* but such an invasion as this had hardly been 
anticipated* 

Belgium was not so heavily loaded with Italian coin as cither 
France or Switzerland. Still her mquHe showed that much more 
than half tff her circulation consisted of foreign coin of some 
sort. This investigation, which was carried on by the Banque 
NoHonale September i, 1893, was probably not so thorough as 
either of the others, but might at least be considered approxi- 
mately accurate. It indicated that nearly 18 per cent, of the 
coin considered was of Italian origin ^ 

In all, about 200 million francs of silver subsidiary coin had 
been issued by Italy. The important question where these 
would be found was more difficult to answer. It was estimated 
by the administration of the mint, on the basis of the data just con- 
sidered, that the distribution of the Italian subsidiary coin might 
be tentatively stated thus (according to the presumed stock of 
each country, and the percentage shown by the investigation) . 

In France and French colonies : 

(!■ mnirifii friff ) 




Summing up all the information to be had, it seems that the 
situation may be expressed in the following table : 

^CA.C«ttftrtmt*mottUairt, arntttU., 1893： Frocii-Viriaux, p. So. 

■See BmBttin Je Statiitiftu, ama tit., 1S93, i. p. 410. 
'893. a. PP- 498 et "9- 

* See Rapport di M. It D/futi An/ £M»mhrt At aS m«i, ,894, rdmtif mux 
Frappts dt KOH Haiti divisionnairtt fivMfawi nteoHt/i far it XttraU Jtt fiHiti 
Ifaiiiitnts. Decumenti Pa rlemetttairtt, 189', No, 656. AIw) SeaMomuU J^mfUil, 
October tS, 1895, p. 508. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COINS 
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In the earlier part of the present chapter Hie legislation 
that accompanied the retirement has been summarized. 
According to the treaty provisions, the time for withdrawal 
was to extend but four months after the ratification of the treaty. 
It will be recalled, however, that a decree had at once authorized 
the retirement of the Italian coin. The formal ratification was 
effected by the law of March 22, 1894; and, as the treaty was 
formally promulgated on the 25th of the same month, the 
extreme date for withdrawal would be July 25， 1894. 

By the expiration of the treaty, 4.9 millions had been retired 
in Belgium. Switzerland had withdrawn 13 million francs. The 
operation thus finally succeeded in withdrawing about 103 
million francs in all. 

Retirements had been made as follows : 





ImtMCllHOl 




TonI 




(milLkn IiIDU) 


(■DillloatllDO) 


(mllllOBlnw) 
70.3 
6.9 
26. t 
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The affair proved an expensive one for Italy. According 



the official report rendered in 1895, when the operation was 
fairly concluded,' the cost of retiring and redeeming the 103.2 
millions had been 114.7 millions, an expense of 12.2 millions in 
withdrawal, 3.3 for purchases anterior to March 25, 1894 (in 
virtue of the French decree of 1893), and 8.1 for purchases 
subsequent to that date. 

Italy herself had succeeded in withdrawing only about 23 
million francs, so that not more than 126.5 millions in all were 
on hand.* The issue of the two -franc and one- franc notes, how- 
ever, for the replacement of the coin had, at the same date, 
amounted to but 1 10 million francs. 

One point deserving of mention is the amount of coin which 
seems to have disappeared entirely. According to the prelimi- 
nary estimates, this had been placed at 32.5 millions ； but the 
outcome of the operation shows that it cannot be less than 30 or 
40 million francs.' All m all, France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
had nothing to regret in connection with the withdrawal, inas- 
much as they secured the redemption of a large quantity of coin, 
worth considerably less than 50 per cent, of its face value, at 
little or no expense to themselves. 

The operation whose history has just been traced, had, how- 
ever, an unexpected result. From the very beginning of the 
process, the scarcity of small coin, already felt in some quarters, 
had grown more and more embarrassiag. It had not been realiud 
to how great an extent the other countries had relied upon 
Italian subsidiary silver for their daily transactions. This lack 



of coin was particularly troublesome in Switzerland, and finally 
led to a new meeting of delegates of the various countries at 
Paris in the autumn of 1897. No questions of any moment with 
reference to the general silver problem were seriously discussed. 
The delegates, in fact, confined themselves merely to raising the 
quotas of subsidiary silver assigned to the various countries. 

' RdatisHt del DirHlert gmtrale del Taoro a S. £, it MiMittr» imltma allt ^tn- 
siem fier il rimpalrle dtlU aumeu diviiiamaii Italtant d' aretntt, Rome, 1895. 
*/iiJ. 1 も (oHomiite Franfaii, October I9> 1 895, pp. 507 ttMq. 
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By the treaty * signed October 29, 1897, these quotas were 
esublisbed as follows : 





Old quota 


Addjtumm] quota 


Toul 


For France, Algeria, and tbe colonlet 


( 364 ) 

ao，>4 


(millJoDfnaa) 
130 


(nmhulnaci] 
394 
46.8 

28 


For lulf 





It was, moreover, agreed that the bullion to supply these 
issues should be obtained by the withdrawal and remelting of 
old silver five- franc pieces, with the exception of three million 
francs for each country, which might be struck from new bullion, 
should these three millions be so issued, however, the profit 
thereon (amounting in each case to 1.5 millions approximately) 
was to be used for the recoinagc of old and worn coins, begin- 
ning with the gold. Greece resigned the right of issuing new frac- 
tional coin until such time as she should be able to take measures 
analogous to those pursued by Italy in 1893, and which have 
already been discussed.' 

Rather more important, from the general monetary point of 
view, than the arrangement just described, was the protocol to 
that arrangement signed at Paris on the 1 5th of the following 
March (1898). It will be recalled that Italy had, by Art. 
1 5 of the Treaty of 1893, reserved the right to prohibit the 
exportation of her subsidiary coin. During the years imme- 
diately succeeding the signing of that treaty, Italy supplied the 
e of her subsidiary silver by an issue of small notes, the coin 
f being maintained on deposit in the treasury as a guarantee 
of the notes. Under the then existing conditions in foreign 
exchange, it would be manifestly impossible to return to the issue 
of coin without some such measure, unless Italy were prepared to 

■ Kappert au Minislri dts Finani", 3"* Ann", Puis, 1898, pp. 5-8, (or original 
text. See alto Appendix I. 

'The treaty, u above described, was rati lied without mod iti cat ion by Ihe French 
■■w oi December iS, 1)197, by the UelgisD law of December 39. 1897. ftnd by the 
ItalfBB law of JannSTy 2, 1898. 



repeat the redemption operations of 1893- 189 5. Italy now pro- 
posed, therefore, to prohibit the exportation of subsidiary silver 
and to withdraw the small treasury notes of two-lire, one-lire, and 
50 centimes,' for the use of these notes had proved highly unsatis- 
factory. She therefore asked release from those provisions of 
the Treaty of 1885 that prescribed redemption of the subsidiary 
silver on demand, for a period of one year after the expiration 
of the treaty. The provision was, of course, made that no hin- 
drance should be offered to the return of the coin by regular 
commercial channels, and this agreement was to extend over a 
period of five years from the expiration of the Treaty of 1885. 
After some debate, both in and out of the chambers, the pro- 
tocol was accepted by France, and consequently by the other 
countries.* 

During the last decade, the bimetaHic agitation, formerly so 
active throughout the Latin Union, has very definitely decreased. 
The opinions of France, and her action in 1885, together with 
her subsequent attitude on the monetary question, have made 
evident the impossibility of taking any steps toward the rehabili- 
tation of silver. Until France shall change her position, therefore, 
there can be no thought of a new regime. Of the improbability 
of such a change, the recent unfavorable reception in Paris 
accorded to the bimetallic commission sent out by President 
McKinley affords evidence.' 

" These operation were ordered by the law of Febniny 16, 1S99. See Gatilia 
Uffirialt, Rome, February 10, litgg. 

量 See Journal Offititl, 1808, pp. 21S7, 3437, 3459 iDoaimtnta Parlrmentairts, No. 
346); also itid.. No. 364, p. 3019 ； No. 369f P. loSB; mlao Jourmil Offidtl, p. 8673. 

， Cf. £eam«mutt Avofou, 1897, a, pp. 659-661. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
LATIN MONETARY UNION. 

It will be observed that the foregoing investigation has not 
sought to pass any criticism upon the policy pursued by the 
states of the Latin Union, nor has any effort been made to cor- 
relate the silver question, as it exists in France and the allied 
countries, with the more general aspects of the monetary prob- 
lem. The object sought has been merely that of placing in a 
colorless historical light the action taken by the countries of the 
Latin Union, without reference to its bearing upon the question 
as a world-wide problem. 

Now, however, that the particular history of the Latin Union 
has been surveyed, it seems necessary to examine the present 
monetary condition of France and her allies in its relation to 
that of the commercial world as a whole. But before proceed- 
ing to any general discussion of the monetary question in France, 
as a particular case of the general silver problem, and before 
attempting to draw any inferences regarding the possible future 
course of events, it will be requisite to restate briefly the terms 
of the problem as it manifests itself in the Latin Union at the 
present time. In order to do this, it will be necessary to sum up 
the present condition of the circulation in the states of the Latin 
Union, so that it may be clearly understood just what is the mass 
of monetary metal with which France and her allies have to deal, 
and how this stock of coin is constituted. From what has pre- 
ceded, it is plain that the real crux of the silver question in the 

of the coin of her allies. The condition and composition of the 
monetary stock of France is therefore the key to the situation. 

The principal sources of information concerning the compo- 
sition of the monetary system of France are the ettqtUtes of 1 868, 
1878, 1885. 1891, and 1897. Numerous other estimates have 
353 
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been made, but for the most part they rest upon the official 
inquiries already mentioned.* Interesting information has also 
been obtained through the analogous investigations in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium, and by the less extensive inquiry made in 
France in 1893. While the returns thus obtained are not strictly 
contemporaneous, they may, as a whole, be relied upon to furnish 
a tolerably correct notion of the situation in the allied states. 

Considering first the returns obtained in 1897, at the last of 
the completed French official investigations,' it is to be noted that 
the total sums of money examined September 15, 1897, amounted 
to 209,081,556 francs, of which 173,358,020, or 82.91 per cent., 
was in notes, and 35,723,535, or 17.09 per cent., in coin. In 
1885, there had been 52,846,035 francs in all, of which 35,737,- 
720 francs was in notes and 17,108,31 5 francs in coin. The 
35,723,535 francs examined in 1897 were divided thus: 

Aownt Pcreen. 
Gold lo-franc pieces - 1 , 

Gold lo-fnnc piece, - \ "-'W.S'o I'.'o 

Silver S-franc piece, - - 9,3". 37° 4-45 

Fractional silver * - 3,968,875 1.43 



Token money 



343^50 



Gold was thus about 65 per cent, of the total coin. 

The progressive alteration in the character of the circulation 
may be understood by reference to the earlier investigations. 
The comparison (subsidiary and token money omitted) may be 
expressed as follows : 





AjDOUDt ol «m. 


Gold touid » 
frtbc pjeca 


Silver s'lruc 


Pa 

GcU 




1878 

188s 


33 




19.028,140 
16,878,740 
11^60,430 
16,365^80 




73. SS 
69-33 
69.63 
7I-37 


a6.4S 
30.67 
30.38 
28.63 







' Notably thoM of Fovillb, Haupt, and Ad. Soitbskr. 
*Rapp»rt au Miniitrt dti Fiuaneti, 1898, pp. IX^tlitg. 
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Definite information regarding the extent to which the 
French circulation had been invaded by foreign coin may also 
be obtained from the same sources. A comparison analogous to 
that just made will give the following results : 

GOLD. 
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FicBch coin 


Foreifn cdId 
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1885 


れ (W8,"6 
16,878.740 

13.971.3ao 
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87 
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64 


4-63 
13.88 
10.36 
"■36 
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The foreign gold coin was classified thus : 
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665.570 
•9.7SO 

2,300 

93,070 




738.700 
399.400 
10.400 

78:80。 




807,060 
559.440 

3.840 
1 77,350 
17.960 
2,070 




1.340.390 
19.460 


4-54 

0-27 

0.50 
o.oS 


ToUU... 








10.36 j 1,586,710 


11.36 


a.9 15.370 





The same method of comparison may also be applied to the 
silver five-franc pieces. 

SILVER FIVE-FRANC PIECES. 
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Divided as follows : 
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1,081,790 
783.205 
77.155 
25.810 


17-33 798,020 
12.54 1 196,515 
1-23, 41.730 

0.42 i iS.'So 


8.57 
0.16 


1,981.085 




',$09,090 




1,968,960 


3l-5i|[.lSl.44S 





So far, of course, nothing has been said of the actual volume 
of the coin held by the countries of the Latin Union. It is, 
naturally, difficult to arrive at anything like an exact estimate 
of this monetary volume. Still, various calculations have been 
made, and results that seem fairly trustworthy have been 
reached. 

In 1S90 M. de Foville by an ingenious method of his own * 
estimated the total silver stock of France at 2500 million francs 
and the gold coin at 5000 million francs. At the end of 1887 

M. Cochut had estimated the silver on hand at less than 2000 
million francs and Otiomar Haupt had calculated that the stock 
of coin existing at the end of 1 885 ' stood about as follows ； 

Million inno 

Gold in bank 1,(57 

Gold in circulation - 3,300 

Silver 5-francs in bank - i,oft6 

Silver p-tranca in circulation - 2,4oo 

Subsidiary silver 350 

Subsidiary bronze 60 



Total coin 
Uncovered notes 



In June 1887, Haupt estimated the total silver at 3550 mil- 
lions. In 1890, at the time of M. de Foville's estimates, he 
repeated his former estimates and adduced evidence to show 

'SttJeHnialiUh Secittt dt .S/atiitifue dt Parii, Jannuy I If 86; alw La Frmntt 
&eentmiqne, Siatistique, Raitennlt, tl Comtarativt, 

, Hitleire menitaire dt n^re Ttmft, chapter on France. 
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their correctness.' M. de Foville, however, maintained 1 
accuracy of his own estimates, and, furthermore, restated I 
exact situation of the standard silver coin thus : * 
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Bunk 


Total 


French five-iranc pieces 

Belgian live- franc pieces 


{mLLlEon frma) 
bo6 
113 
155 


(mlltioa fruci) 
794 

173 


345 




884 




209s 



The fibres of M. Foville received the support of Dr. Soet- 
beer, who considered those of M. Haupt too high ヌ M. Haupt 
nevertheless reaffirmed the general exactness of his estimates in 
1892, after a consideration of further data,* though he reduced 
them somewhat, stating the stock of gold as follows ； 

OM, BilUim fauo sum, bIIUm tnaci 

Stock in 1815 600 1500 

Net imports. 1815-1891 - 6500 3600 

7ID0 $ioo 

Leu industrial connimption, 1795-1891 - - aqoo 13^0 

Lets German indemnity - 270 no 



Balance at beginaiag of 1892 3930 3520 

He further stated the holding of foreign silver coin by the 
Bank of France, a short time before, as follows : 



Italian silver five- franc pieces • 
Belgian silver five>franc pieces 
Greek tuid Swiss five- franc piecei 
Foreign fractional coin - - 



■See RtgHOMttu Ffamfaii, October 34, 1891, p- 3，9> >□<! Noranber 14, p. 6ii j 
•Im BmtleNH dt Sta/iifift. amU til., 1 S87. 2, p. 663. 



tt It Ckangt, Parit, 1S93, pp. 308 el stq. 

，AlHAUKt, Hid. ^Menelary SUu^ian in iSgt, p. 130. 
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An estimate somewhat earlier in date states the absolute 
amounts of foreign coin in France thus: 

H illion fma 

BelKinn 260 

Italian 250 

Total 534 

M. de Foville, however, still holds approximately to his 

former estimates. In a report made in 1896 he says : * "Of 

■ /ijfift^re an Mimiifn dct Financtt, Admimistratwn dtt Mmnmitt tt MidaUki, 
1896. p. xi. 



The total of such coin in circulation and at the bank might be, 
he believed, roughly placed at $00 million francs, which would 
leave about 2700 millions in French silver five- franc pieces. 

He therefore stated France's total holding of coin thus : 

MiUioaliuc* 

Gold coin and bar 
Gold coin in circu 
French silver five- 
Foreign silver five 
French silver five' 
ver five 
1 fractioi 
n fnictia 



Foreign sih 
French fractional 1 
Foreign fractional 



Total 8064 

The two calculations just analyzed, so far as they deal with 
the stock of coin, may also be compared with the estimate of the 
official investigation of 1S97, already quoted, which has estab- 
lished the following percentages for the foreign coin circulation in 
France as compared with the total circulation of each kind of coin: 
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French and foreign coin I estimate the monetary stock of the 
country at 2,5 milliards, or more, for silver. For gold the figure 
of four milliards, which has sometimes been stated, seems to me 
to be a minimum." In 1898, after the latest official examina- 
tion of the coin, M. de Foville stated the condition of the 
French specie stock as follows :' 
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M. Haupt recently believed that the figures stated by him in 
1892 are still substantially correct, save that the Swiss (and of 
course the Italian subsidiary) coin seems for the most part to 
have disappeared. 

Difficult as it is to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
state of the French stock of gold and silver coin, the lack of 
statistical information makes it yet harder to get correct ideas 
concerning the state of affairs prevailing in the other countries. 

In Italy, it is safe to say, there is but little coin outside that 
in sight in the reserves and treasuries. This was estimated at 
the beginning of 1887 about as follows:' 

IN BANKS. 

Hlllloa Inaa 

Coined gold - 303 
Italian five franc pieces - 24 
Foreign five-fmnc pieces 7 

Fractional coin 11 

― 344 

OUTSIDE BANKS. 

Gold in treasury 300 

Gold in circulation - - - - 40 

Silver in circulation 30 

Fractional coin 191 

46 1 

Total 80s 

'Rapport am Mimitln da Fimamta, Paris, 1898, p. 13. 
•S«e BulUtin dt StatiiHgue, ante Hi., 1SS7, 3, p. 66 j. 



Other figures, given at the end of 1889, made the following 
showing on the basis of a slightly different classification : ' 

ttaal ntttn of Rcketc of bub 

tRUUry ol emiuioD 

Decimal gold 102.965,314 358,411.135 

Silver live-franc pieces - 5.139.445 61,756,760 

Fractional silver 7,682,192 8.543.080 

Nod -decimal silver 14.049.264 19,083,143 

Monies and ingots deposited in institutiOos of 

issue 30,436,796 

Total 160,263,122 +47.7g3."8 

M. Haupt's estimates for the beginning of 1892, which he 
thinks are substantially correct for the present time, differ some- 
what from those just given. According to him the following 
represents the Italian circulation at the beginning of 1892 : 

MUlInfnin 

Gold in banks - 3" 

Gold in treasury - 1 14 

Silver in banks - - - - - 7' 

Silver in treasury 10 

Fractional currency - 150 

Bronze coin 75 

Uncovered state notes ----- 621 

Uncovered bank notes 336 

Total 1638 

The coinage from 1862 to 1886 was: 

Gold 420,383 /MX) 

Silver five-lire pieces - - - 364,5661000 

Fractioiul currency - 303,4oo,ooo 

Bronze 76,200,000 

Total 1.063,549,000 

He further believes that the Italian five-lire pieces were thus 
distributed : 

Million Inn 

Switzerland 30 

France 128 

Bank of France 1 32 

Italian banks 50 

Italian treasury lo 

Total 350 

'/UJ., 1S89, 2, pp. 163, 163. 
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Gold in treasury - - 89,974,481.00 131.8 
Gold in banki of iMue - 440,81 3,05 4.o6 



So that Italy would at that time (1892) have had to redeem 
about 300 million lire in five- lire pieces. The situation thus con- 
trasted unfavorably with that existing at the time of the resump- 
tion in 1883, when the stock of gold, according to the same 
author, was this : 

milloallie 

Gold in banki 77 

Gold in treasury S'S 

Total ;q3 

There were also at that time (1883) 81 million lire in silver 

in the banks, and 19 million lire in the treasury, making a grand 

total of 692 million lire. 

The foregoing estimates may profitably be compared with 

the later calculations of M. de Foville,' who has stated Italy's 

condition as follows : 

Mircb I, iAa6 D«cmb« 31， iBgl 

_ (liR) (BlIliDB Im) 

― 4,48 1. 00 131.8 

376.3 

Total - - 530,786,535.06 5o8.i 

(Sufficient material for the determination of the active cir- 
culation is not at hand). 

LiR Mlllbo liK 

Silver in the treasury - - 148.889,378 191.9 
Silver in banks of issue - 63,536,618 35.6 

Total - 212,435.906 227.5 

Little is known of the exact situation in Belgium. At the close 
of 1885, M. Haupt estimated the monetary stock as follows : 

HIUinaftBO 

Gold 270 

Standard silver 340 

Subsidiary silver 33 

In l8g3 the silver holdings of the National Bank were thus 
stated by the same author : 

Five-franc pieces, all nationalities - i6,ooo,ooo 
Subsidiary coin - t8,ooo,ooo 

Total 34.000,000' 

• Rapport au Minittrt da Ftnanas, ana til., p. 84 ； alao UU, lot 1S99, p. ゆ 

* ArHtragti 't Flaritfs, 8th edlUon, p. 845. 
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According to M. de Foville, little information regarding Bel- 
gium is to be found. M. de Foville says : 

On DC peut donaer Bur ce point, que dea indications asui vaguei. En 
■ 880, ]ta versementa effectu<s aus diveraes caisieg de U Banque nationale de 
Bel^ique se divisaient ainsi ； or, 66 p. 100： ai^ent, 34 p. 100. Le stock d'jcus 
de s francs en circulation ftait alois £valud k 275 millions de francs. Aucmt 
chiSre n' avail 6t€ donai pour I'or. 

La proportion s'est renvers さ e depuis et on estime, sans qu'il y ait ea 
d'enquSie sur ce point en 1845, qu'il y a dans les versements actuels 75 p. 
100 d 'argent el 25 p. 100 d'or aeulement. Les pieces de 5 francs ne foment 
ce pendant qu'une faible paitie de rencaisse de la Banque ； mais la Banque 
donne le moins d'or possible ct op さ re gfofralement ses paycmenta en espices 
avec des pifcces de 5 franca. 

Sans donner aucun cbiffre, on croil que le stock mon^uiie or et argent 
s'est consid と rablcment i6duit depuis quelques annto, it cause rartout de I'ex- 
portation du numeraire en France due aus conditions ordituures du change. 

M. de Foville has recently reaffirmed these opinions in his 
latest oBicial report:' 

On ne peut gain k livrer qa'k dei conjectures en ce qui concerne Vim- 
partuice du stock d'or et d'argent exisumt en Belgique. 

L'eaqnete effectufie en 1881 par la Banque nationzle et le Gouvemcment 
avait perm is d'Cvaluer k 375 millions de francs let existences en pieces de 5 
fnncB d'argent. Ce chiffre semble "tre r^duit adjoardliut par suite des 
cxportations, il ne serai t plus que de 3oo millions en y compFeiuiDt les 15 
millions de francs qui se trouvent i la Banque. 

Sans pouvoir donner aucun chiffre pour I'or, on coDtinue & croire que le 
stock en ce mital s'est encore r さ duit pendant Vannfe, Aant donni les c»n- 
ditions d^favorables du change. 

Of the condition of the Swiss circulation, likewise, no accu- 
rate information can be given. Haupt, in 1885* estimated that 
the different elements in the circulation were: 

MilLton fiucc 

Gold 80 

Standard silver -- --- Jo 

Subsidiary silver - 18 

In 1893 he gave the following estimate c( the Swiss holdings 
of foreign silver (exclusive of French): 

Belgian silver 5-fraiic pieces - - 3,ooo,ooo 
Italian silver 5 -franc pieces - 40,000,000 
Italian snbsidiary - 3,000,000 

Total - 45,000,000 
， Rapport au Minulre des Finance!, Paris. 1S99, p. all. » Md. 
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In Greece, at about the same date, official figures fixed the 
amount of gold and silver at eight millions and two millions 
respectively, chiefly held in bank reserves. While it would be 
difficult to describe present conditions accurately, they are 
probably not materially different from those already indicated. 
No coin is in circulation.' 

Such, then, being the conditions as nearly as they can be 
ascertained, it may perhaps be worth while to note the bearing 
of the statistics just given upon some popularly received notions 
regarding the relation of France to bimetallism. There are several 
ideas which have gained very general acceptation, and on that 
account are worthy of attention. These notions may be roughly 
stated as falling into three classes, concerning (！) The relation 
of the Latin Union to silver in the past ; (2) the influence which 
might be exercised by these states upon the price of silver 
should they accede to some one of the numerous schemes for 
the rehabilitation of that metal ； and (3) the present status of 
silver in France and the allied countries. 

Under the first heading it is unnecessary to do more than 
discuss the most common of the numerous statements on the 
subject. This is the belief that, anterior to the year 1873, the 
states of the Latin Union had been silver-using, or, at all events, 
"bimetallic " countries ； and that it was wholly, or in part, to 
their action in "demonetizing" silver that the first fall in the 
price of that metal was due. This statement, it is true, is very 
generally found in connection with the quite as commonly 
received assertion that Germany's action in "demonetizing" 
silver was the first important blow, and that an anti-bimetallic 
policy was really forced upon the Latin Union by Germany's 
action. According to this view of things, it was the German 
and French measures operating together wtiich originally gave 
to the price of silver its downward trend. For the present 
purpose it is, however, quite indifferent whether we discuss the 
statement that attributes the original fall in the price of silver 
to the German action, and considers the policy pursued by the 

' CenflriHtt matUlain, ante cit., Precii -Veriauii, iSSj, p. 193. 
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Latin Union as one of the necessary consequences of that 
action, or the one that ascribes the fall in silver to the com- 
bined action of the two groups of states. The fundamental 
error undertying both statements is that of suppoaing that the 
action of either country decreased the demand, either past or 
present, for silver. It would be out of place to discuss the case 
of Germany at this point, though it may incidentally be remarked 
that the statement just quoted with reference to Germany has 
never been substantiated. But how much truth does the state- 
ment contain when applied to the Latin Union ？ In an early chap- 
ter of this study it was shown that the net imports of silver, from 
1815 to 1848, amounted to 2265 million francs. In the present 
chapter, the stock existing in 181 5 was stated, after Haupt, at 
1500 million francs. This would mean a total of 3765 million 
francs in existence in 1848. The change in the circulation 
after 1848 is familiar. It suffices to call attention once more to 
the fact that, from 1848 to 1859, net exports of silver were 1311 
million francs," leaving a net stock in the latter year of 2454 
million francs. The net exports from 1859 (o the formation of 
the Latin Union were 416 million francs. There was thus on 
hand, at the signature of the Treaty of 1865, only about 2038 
millions. From 1865 to 1873 the supply slowly increased and, 




- 98,102,530 
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in the latter year, there was presumably in France about 2336 
millions. These results may be summed up thus (in million 
francs) : 

i9is iM itn 'Mj 1I7J 
Stock of nlver In France - - 1 500 3765 3454 3038 2336 

It will be observed that this estimate makes no allowances for the 
loss of coin in the internal circulation by wear, by hoarding, 
etc. Taking now the conservative estimate of M. de Foville, in 
which large allowance for all these influences has been made, it 
it is seen that the present stock of France, 2175 to 2500 million 
francs, is larger by from 1 50 million to 500 million francs than 
it was in 1865, and is not far from the stock on hand in 1873. If, 
however, we take the estimate of Haupt, which is made up chiefly 
oil the basis of importations and exportalions, that is to say, ir 
we follow a method identical with that just applied to the 
calculation of the stock existing in 186；, and in 1873, it appears 
that France now possesses 3520 million francs in silver, or 
nearly as much as she possessed in 1848, at a time when her 
circulation consisted exclusively of that metal. In view of this, 
it seems incorrect to argue that the " demonetization " of silver 
by the Latin Union lowered the price of silver by decreasing 
demand. 

Again, it is worth while to look at the matter from still 
another point of view. The argument just developed would not 
be considered conclusive by those who contend that France 
" maintained gold and silver at a parity from 1803 to 1873 by 
establishing a ratio of isj4 to I." The reply would be made 
that France actually possesses a stock of from 4000 to 5000 
millions of francs in gold. Had free coinage continued sub- 
sequent to 1873, a "market" would have been afforded for from 
4000 to 5000 millions of silver, inasmuch as a slight fall in the 
price of the meUl would have sufficed to make it flow in and 
take the place of as much gold. It would be argued that this 
was the process which took place between 1850 and i860, and 
that there is no reason why an opposite movement should not 
have occurred between 1870 and 1880. Were the mints of the 
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Latin Union open to silver at the present time, such a market 
would be afforded as would instantly raise the price of the metal. 
But the facts are against this mode of reasoning. In the course 
of this study, several instances have been cited where, although 
the law permitted payment in silver, custom demanded and 
enforced payment in gold. It is enough to call attention to the 
fact that the union has all, and more than all, the silver it can 
float. France is a wealthy country and is, as a rule, the creditor 
of other nations. If free coinage of both metals were to be 
allowed, it is unlikely that much gold would be lost. Gold 
would go to a premium, as measured in silver, and business ethics 
might even enforce the payment of contracts in full. Probably not 
a great deal more silver than is now in existence as coin could 
be maintained in circulation. The bank is not obliged to issue 
notes, or to exchange gold for deposits of silver. The only 
ultimate result would be a grat inconvenience in business trans- 
actions, and more or less uncertainty regarding the future. 

The third of the three general notions concerning the Latin 
Union demands but a passing notice. It is apparent after what 
has been said that to speak of the Latin Union as a bimetallic 
body is incorrect. Business is as actually on a gold basis as if 
there were not a piece of legal-tender silver in existence. The 
five-franc pieces are essentially upon the same footing as bank 
notes. It is only their practical equivalence to gold, due to their 
reception by the government and to the attitude of the Latin 
Union regarding their redemption, that sustains their value. 

It is not difficult to predict the future of the Latin Monetary 
Union. Whether we accept the figures of M. de Foville or the 
much more pessimistic estimates of M. Haupt, the silver problem 
in France and the allied countries is a discouraging one. From 
2.5 to 3-5 milliards of silver must be redeemed or maintained at 
a par with gold. Briefly, that sums up the situation. In case 
of liquidation, France would be obliged to demand from Belgium 
the redemption of at least 250 million francs in silver five- franc 
pieces, from Italy 270 million, from Greece 14 million. None 
of these countries are in condition to redeem such sums, while, 
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on the other hand, the amounts of French coin which they could 
offer by way of offset would be comparatively trifling; and, 
though the Treaty of 1885 reduced the amount to be' directly 
redeemed by one half, it goes without saying that this reduction 
is a farce. All the smaller countries are debtors of prance and 
there is therefore not the faintest possibility of returning one 
half of these enormous sums by any ordinary commercial method. 
On the other hand, it is impossible that France could for a 
moment entertain the idea of sustaining the toss on the silver 
coin of her allies. The smaller countries are moreover in no 
condition to redeem even one half of the sums mentioned, and 
they have comparatively few French five-franc pieces to offset 
against them. In order to liquidate the affairs of the union, 
the payment of a new indemnity would be required, but the 
indemnity would, in this case, be paid, not by France, but to 
her. It results from these facts that the Latin Union is doomed 
to existence in its present condition for an indefinite periqd, so 
that, although doctrinaire statements concerning the advisability 
of dissolving the union are frequently made, both in and out of 



the legislative bodies, they are quite without significance. 

The Latin Union as an experiment in international monetary 
action has proved a failure. Its history serves merely to throw 
some light upon the difficulties which are likely to be encoun- 
tered in any international attempt to regulate monetary systems 
in common. From whatever point of view the Latin Union is 
studied, it will be seen that it has resulted only in loss to the 
countries involved. 
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TREATV OF 1865.' 
His majcfty the king of tbe Belgians, his majesty the emperor of the 
French, his majesty the king of Italy, and the Swiss Confederation, equally 
animated by the desire of establishing a more complete barraony between 
their monetary legislative enactments to remedy the inconveniences in regard 
10 com muni cations and iransaci ions between tbe inhabitants of their respective 
states, which result from the diversity of tbe standards of their silver frac- 
tional coin, and to contribute, by forming between them a monetary union, 
to the progreM of uniformity of weights, measures, and money, have resolved 
to conclude a treaty to this effect, and have named for their cominiuioners 
plentpotentiaTy the following, to wit ; 

who, having had communicated to tbenti their full poweis, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following article! : 

Article i. Belgium, France, Italy, and SwitierUnd are constituted 
a union, so far as regards the weight, finerms, diameter, and circulation 
(between the public treasuries) of their gold and silver coin. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties agree not to strike, or allow to 
be struck, with their stamp, any gold coin of other kinds than pieces of one- 
hundred- francs, fifty -francs, twenty- francs, ten- f races, and five-francs, deter- 
mined as 10 weight, fineness, tolerance, and diameter, as follows : 



DcBooUaMioB 


WdRht 






Talcnnce of 




too 

5 


31.35806 gl. 
16.12903 

6.45161 

3.31580 


.001 
.003 
.003 

.003 


.900 
.900 


.001 
.002 
.001 


38 



They will admit without distinction inlotheirpublic treasuries, gold coins fabri- 
cated under the preceding conditions, in any one of the four states, with the 
reservation, however, that ihey exclude coins whose weight may have been 
reduced by wear per cent, below tbe tolerance fltated above, or wboM 
devices may have disappeared, 

Akt. 3. The COD trading gDveraments undertake not to fabricate, nor 
allow to be fabricated, silver coins of five franc き except of a weight, fineness, 
tolerance, mnd diameter hereinafter detennined : 

■ Italics indicate subslituiioDt made during debftle. 
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TREATY OF 1865.' 
Hii nuijeaty tbe king of the Belgians, his n 
French, his majesty tbe king of Italy, and the S 
animated by the desire of establishing a more ' 
their monetary legislati ve enactments to remedy the inconveniences in ri 

states, which result from the diversity of tbe sUndards of their silver frac- 
tional coin, and 10 contribute, by forming between them a. monetary union, 
to the progress of uniformity of weights, measurcB, and money, have resolved 
to conclude a treaty to this effect. Mid have named for their commissioners 
plenipoteatiary tbe following, to wit : 

who, having bad communicated to them their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following articles ; 

Article 1. Belgium, France, Italy, and Switierland are constituted 
a union, so far as regards tbe weight, fineness, diameter, and circulation 
(between tbe public treasuries) o£ their gold and silver coin. 

Art, 3. The high contracting parties agree not to strike, or allow to 
be struck, with their stamp, any gold coin of other kinds than pieces of one- 
bund red- francs, fifty -francs, twenty- francs, ten -francs, and five-francs, deter- 
mined M to weight, fineness, tolerance, and diameter, as follows ： 





Wc^ht 


Toleniiea 




finf nw 


DLuncnr 




33.35S06 gr. 
16.12903 








35 mm. 




6. "161 
リ 2580 











They will admit without distinction into their public treasuries, gold coins fabri- 
cated under the preceding conditions, in any one of tbe four states, with the 
reservation, however, that they exclude coins whose weight may have been 
reduced by wear ^ per cent, below the tolerance staled above, or wbote 
devices may have disappeared. 

Art. 3. The contracting governments undertake not to hbricate, nor 
allow to be fabricated, silver coins of five franca except of a weight, fineness, 
lolennce, wid diameter hereinafter deiennined : 

' Ilalici indicate (ubctitntioiu made during detuUe. 
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DliMBur 




■«03 


'900 







They will reciprocally receive the sud pieces into their public treunries, 
with the reservation, however, that they exclude those whose weight shall 
have been reduced by wear i per cent, below the tolerance stated above, or 
whose devices shall have disappeared. 

Art. 4. The high rontracting parties will not hereafter strike silver 
coins of two-franca, one-ftanc, fifty-ceotimes, and twentycentinws, except 
under the conditions of weight, fineness, tolerance, and diameter hereinafter 
determined ： 



DenomiaMiiu 


Wci«>« 








Ddonn 


50 centimes 
20 ceniimes 


10 gr. 


.005 
.005 
■007 


■ 83s 
■83s 
■835 
.835 


.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 


18 

US) 16 



These pieces must be rccoined by the governments which have tnned them, 
when they shall be reduced by wear 5 per cent, below the lolennce stated 
above, or when their devices shall have disappeared. 

Aht. 5. Silver coins of two- francs, one-franc, fitty-cen times, and twenty- 
centimes, fabricated under conditions different from those which are indicated 
in the preceding article, sball be retired from circulation before January i, 
1869. 

This limit is extended to Jannarj i, 1S78, for coins of two-francs and one- 
franc, emitted in Switzerland by virtue of the law of Janaary 31, i860. 

Art. 6. Silver coins fabricated under the conditions of Art. 4. iball 
have legal -tender qualiTv, be I ween individuals of the slate which fabricated 
them, to the amount of fifty francs at each payment. 

The stale issuing them shall receive them from its citizens wiibout limi- 
tation of quantity. 

Art. 7. The public treasuries of each of the four countries shall accept 
the silver money coined by any oiu or more oftkt other contracting states, 
conformably to Art. 4, to the amount of (50 francs) loo froHCS M each pay- 
ment to the aforesaid treasuries. 

The governments of Belgium, France, and Italy shall receive on (he nine 
terms until January i , 1 878, the Swiss coins of two-fnncs and one-ftanc isnied 
in accordance with the law of January 31, i860, which are regarded in every 
respect during the same period, in the same way u the coins 'irnck under 
the provisions of Art. 4. 
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Art. 8. Each of the contraciing governments undertakes to receive 
from individuals, or the public treaiuries of the other stales, the (fractional 
silver coins) subsidiary silver which it has issued, and to exchange such coin 
against an equal value of current coin (gold coin or silver five- franc pieces), 
on condition that the sum presented (or exchange shall not be less than 100 
francs. This obligation shall be extended two years from the expiration of 
the prcfcnt treaty. 

Art. 9. The high contracting parties shall issue ulver piecei of two- 
fnuici, one-franc, fifty-centimes, and tmaty-ceot imes, under the conditions 
indicated in Ait. 4, only to an amount equivalent to six francs per capita. 
This Amount, based the last eaisut taken in each statt and the pn^atle 
inereast o/poPulatiM up to the expiration of tht prestHt treaty, i> fixed ■• 
For Belgitun - at ( 30 million) 33 million fraoct. 

For France - - - " (238 " ) 139 " " 
For Italy " (134 " ) 141 " " 

For Switierland - " ( 16 " ) 17 " " 

There are to be subtracted from the aforesaid amount!, which the govern- 
ments have the right to coin, the sunu already issued : 

By France, under the law of May 25, 1864, in pieces of fifty-centimes and 
twenty-centi mtt, abont 16 million francs. 

By Italy, in accxirduce with the law of August 14, 1863, in piecei of two- 
francs and one-franc, fifty -centimei anil twenty-centimes, about too millioo 
francs. 

By Switzerland, under the law of January 31, i860, in two- and one-franc 
pieces, about lO.J million francs. 

Art. 10. The dale. of fabrication shall hereafter be stamped on the gold 
and silver coin struck in the four itBtes. 

Art. 1 1. The contracting governments stuiU annually comniaaicBte the 
quantity of their emissions of gold and silver coin, the progress of the with- 
dnwat aod recoiawe of their old (fractional) coin, as well u all the arrange- 
ments and all the administrative docutnenta relating to coinage. 



Tt/y tkali likewise give informalhn with regard to all facts •mkiek afftct 
the rtciproeal cireulation of their ^Id and silver coins. 

Art. 13. The right of joining the preseni convention is guaraoieed to 
•very other uate which shall except its obligations and which shall adopt the 
Rionetary lystem of the union in regard to gold and silver coins. 

Art. 13. The execution of 【be reciprocal engagements contained in the 
preieni convention is subordinated, sn fir as necessary, to the observance 
of the formalities and rules established by the constitutional laws of thoie 
of Ibe high contracting puties required to bring xbout its applicUion, and 
this application they undettake to effect as looii as possible. 



Art. 14. The present convention shall remain in force until January 1, 
tSSo. If, one year before this limit, it has not been raumnced it shall 
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remuti obligatory in full force during a new period of fifteen yean, and so on, 
if no objection U made, fifteen years at a time. 

Art. 15. The present treaty shall b« ratified and the ratificatitma of il 
shall be exchanged at Paris, within six months, or sooner, if possible. 

In evidence whereof, the respective commissioners plcDipotentiary have 
signed the present treaty, and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done in four copies at Parii, December 33, 1865 . 

TREATY ADDITIONAL TO THE MONETARY TREATY CONCLUDED 
AT PARIS DECEMBER a3. 1865, BETWEEN BELGIUM, FRANCE. 

ITALY. AND SWITZERLAND. 

His majesty the king of the Belgians, the pr^deni of ihc French Repub- 
lic, his majesty the king of Italy, and the Federal council of the Swiss Con-. 
fc^eTMion, having judged it useful in the interest of the monetary circulation 
of their respective countries to revise by an additional treaty the treaty 
which was signed between the four slates December 33, 1865, have named 
for iheir commissioners plenipotentiary the following to wit ； 

who, after having bad their full powers communicated to them, found in good 
and due (orm, have agreed to the following articles ; 

Article i. The high contracting partiu engage themselves for the 
year 1 874 not to fabricate no' to allow to be fabricated silver five-franc pieces 

ber 33, 1865, except to a value not to exceed the following limits, to wit: 
For Belgium 12,000,000 francs 

For France 60,000,000 francs 

For Italy 40,000,000 fiancs 

For Swilzerland - 8,000,000 francs 

The mini vouchers delivered up to December 31, 1873, arc to be sub- 
tracted from the Bums fixed above : to wit ; 

By Belgium Sfioofioo francs 

By Ftmicc 34,968,000 francs 

By Italy - g.ooa.ooo francs 

Art. 2. In addition to the contingent fixed by the preceding article the 
government of his majesty, the king of Italy, is authorized to allow to be 
coined during the year 1874 for the funds of the reserve of the Italian 
National Bank a sunt of 20 million francs in silver five- franc pieces. 

These pieces shall remain deposited under the guarantee of the Italian 
government in the treasuries of the National Bank of Italy until after the 
meeting of the moneiary conference provided for by the following ankle : 

Art. 3. In (be cnune of the month of January 186;, there shall be held 
at Paris a monetary conference between the delegates of the bigh contracting 
parties. 
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Art. 4. The clause inserted in Art. 13 of the convention of December 
33, 1865, relative to the right of admission is completed by the following 
arrangement : " The consent of the high contracting parties is necessary to 
the grant or refusal of requettt for admission." 



tion as the conventioD of December 23, 1865. 

Art. 6. The present additional convenlion shall be ratified and the 
exchange of ratifications shall be accomplished at Paris as soon as it can be 



done. It shall go into eScct from the time that the promulgation shall have 
been accomplished according to ihe laws peculiaT to each of the four states. 

In evidence of which the respective ptenipotentiaries have signed the 
present act and have thcrelo affixed the seal of Iheir arms. 

Done in four copies at Paris, January 31, 1874, 

DECLARATION RELATIVE TO THE FABRICATION OF SILVER COIN DURING 
THE YEAR I875 IN FRANCE, BKLGIVU, ITALY, AND SWITZERLAND. 

The undcTsigned delegates of the governments of France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Switierland, being met in conference in execution of the additional mone- 
tary convention of January 31, 1874. and duly authoHied to this effect, have 
nnder condition of the approbation of tbeit respective governments agreed 
on the following provisions : 

Article t. The provisions of Art. 1 of the additional convention of 
January 31, 1874. relative (o the limits assigned to the fabrication of silver 
five-franc pieces for Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland are continued 
for the year 1875. 

Art. 2. The Italian government having explained the necessity in 
which it found itself to remelt in 1875, in order to convert into five -franc 
pieces, a sum oE ten millions of old silver non -decimal coin, each one of the 
contracting governments is autborized to have coined over and above the 
coatingeni fixed by the preceding article a sum of silver five-Craac pieces 
which shall not exceed one-fourth of the aforesaid contingent. 

Art. 3. The mint vouchers delivered up to the present date are to be 
deducted from the contingents fixed by Art. 1, 



Art, 4, Beside the continf^nt fixed by Art. I above, the Italian govern- 
ment is authorized to allow to be placed in circulation the sum of 30 million 
francs in silver five franc pieces struck under the conditions of tbe additional 
convent に n of January 31, 1874, and deposited up to Ihe [ire sent time in the 
treasuries け f the National Bank of Iialy. 

Art, 5. A new monetary conference shall be held at Paris in the course 
of the month of January 1876. between Ihe delegates of the coniracting gov- 
ernments. 

Art. 6. It is uudersi 1)0(1 that until after the meeiing of the conference 
had in view in Ihe preceding article there shall be delivered do mint voncberi 




in contained in An. 5 shall have Ibe same dura- 
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for the year 1876 except to an amount not exceeding^ one tudf of the contin- 
gent fixed by Art. i of the present declaration. 

Art. 7. The present declaration shall be in force from the time thai it 
shall have been promulgated according lo the particular laws of each one of 
the four states. 

In token whereof the respective delegates have signed the present declx- 
ratioQ and have thereto affixed the seal of their arms. 

DECLARATION RELATIVE TO THE MIHTING OP SILVER COIN DURING THE 
YEAR 1876, IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, GREECE, ITALV, AND SWITZEK- 
LAND, AND TO THE XEntESStON OF FALSE COINAGE. 

The uadersigned delegates of the governmenti of France, Belgium, 
Greece, Italy, and Switterland, being assembled iu conference in execution of 
Art. 5 of the monetary declaration of February j, 1875, and duly author- 
ized to this effect have, on condition of the approbation of their respective 
governments, agreed od Ihe following proviiions : 

Article i . The contracting governments agree for the year 1876 not 
to fabricate, or allow to be fabricated, silver five-Eranc pieces struck under 
the conditions determined by Art. 3 of the convention oC December 24, 1865, 
except to an amount no I exceeding the sum of 1 20 millions of francs, fixed 
by Art. I of the additional convention of January 31, 1874, 

Art. 3, The said sum of 130 million francs is divided a> follows: (i) For 
Belgium, 10.8 million ； France, 54 million; Italy, 36 million ； Switierland, 7.3 
miUion. (3) So far aa it regards Greece, which by a declantioo of Septem- 
ber 26, 1868, has agreed to the convention of December 23, 1865, the con- 
tingent fixed for this state, proportionately to those of the other contracting 
governments, is set at the sum of 3.6 million francs. (3) Beside the contin- 
gent fixed in the preceding paragraph, the Greek government is exception- 
ally authoriied to have coined and to put in circulation within its territoiy 
during the year 1876, a sum of 8.4 million francs in silver five-franc piecet, 
this sum being destined to faciliiaie the displacement of the different moneys 
actually in circulation by the silver five -franc pteceS; Struck under the condi* 
tions determined by the convention of 1865. 

Aht. 3. The mint vouchers delivered up to the present dale under the 
conditions determmed by Art. 6 of ihe declaration of February 5, 1 875, arc » 
benibtmctedfromtheconiingents fixed by paragraph i of [he preceding article. 

Art. 4. A new monetary conference shall be held at Paris in the course 
of the month of January 1877 between the delegates of the contraciing gov- 
ernments. 

Art. 5. Until after the meeting of the conference provided foi in the 
preceding article there shall be delivered no mint vouchers except to an 
amount not cKceeding one-half the quotas fixed by paragraphs i and 2 irf 
the present declaration. 

Art. 6. Art. 11 of the conveotion of Decemlter 24, 1865, coacerniog 



the exchange of communication, relative to monetary facts and documents 
is completed by the following provision : 

The contract ing governments stuiU reciprocally give one another infor- 
mation of the facts which may come to their koowledge on the subject of the 
alteration and counterfeiting of their gold and silver coins in the countries 
which are or are not part of the monetary union, parlicularly in so far as 
regards the proceedings instituted and the penalties inflicted. 

They shall agree together upon measures to be taken in common in 
order to prevent alterations and counterfeits, to repress them, above all, 
wherever they may he produced, and to hinder the renewal of ibem. 

Art. 7. The present declaration shall be put in operation from the lime 
that it ihall be promulgated according to the particular law, of each one of 
the five states. 

In evidence of which the respective delates have signed the preient 
declaration and have thereto affixed the seal of their xtris. 
Done in five copies at Paris, February 3, 1876. 

TREATY OF 1H78. 
His majesty the king of the Belgians, the president o( the French 
Republic, his majesty the king of the Greeks, bis majesty the king of Italy, 
and the Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation, desiring 10 main は in the 
monetary union esUblisbed between the five stales and recogniiing the 
necessity of embodying in the convention of 1865 modifications demanded 
by circumstances have resolved to conclude for this purpose a new conven- 
tion ud have named for their plenipotentiaries the following, to wit ； 

who, after tuiving bad their respective full powen coRnnuniuted to them, 
found in good and dne form, have decided on the following articles : 

Article i. Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland remain 
constituted a union so far as regards the fineness, weight, diameter, and circu- 
lation of their coined money of gold and silver. 

Art. 3. The denominations of the gold coin struck with the stamp of 
(he high contracting parties are those of the piece, of one hundred francs, 
fifty, twenty, ten, and five francs, determined as to fineness, weight, tolerance, 
and diameter as follows : • 
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The contracting governments will admit without distinction into their 
public treasuries the gold coins fabricated under the preceding conditions in 
any one of the five states on condition always of excluding the coins whose 
weight shall have been reduced by wear ; per cent, below the tolerance indi- 
cated above or from which ihe devices shall bave disappeared. 

Art. 3, The denomination of the five -franc silver pieces struck with the 
■tamp of the hifth contracting puties is determined as to fineness, weight, 
diameter, and tolerance u follows : 
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The contracting governments shall reciprocally receive into their public 
treasuries the said Bilver five-fianc pieces on condition of excluding those 
whose weight shall have been reduced by wear 1 per cent, below the toler- 
ance indicated above or whose devices shall have disappeared. 

Art. 4. The high contracting parties agree not to fabricate silver coins 
of two-francs, one -franc, fifty-ceniimes, and twenty-centimes except under the 
conditions of fineness, weight, diameter, and tolerance hereinafter determined : 
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These coins ihall be recoined by the governments which shall have 
emitted them when they shall be reduced by wear to 5 per oenl, below the 
tolerance iadicated above, or when their devices shall have disappeared. 

Art, The silver coins fabricated under the conditions of Art. 5 shall 
bave legal -tender quality between the individuals of the state which has 
emitted them up 10 Ihe amount of fifty fnuiCB at each payment. The state 
which has put them in circulation shall receive thent from its inbabiunti 
without limitation of quantity. 

Art. 6. The public treasuries of each one of the five states shall accept 
the silver coin fabricaled by one or more of [he other contracting stales in con- 
formity to Art. 4 to the amount of 100 francs for each payment made Ihe 
aforesaid treasuries. 

Art. 7. Each one of the contracting governmeats engages iUeU to take 
back from individuals, or the public treuuries of the other states, the Bilver 
subsidiary coin which it has emitted, and to exchange it agaiait an equal 
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value of current money tn gold pieces or pieces of silver fabricated under 
the coaditiom of Articlea 2 and 3, on condition that the sum presented for 
exchange thai I not be less than 100 fmncs. Tbis obligation shall be binding 
for tbe space of one year from the expiration of the present convention. 

Art, 8. The Italian government having declared its willingness to ，up- 
pren its fractional paper currency of denominalions less than five-francB, 
tbe other contracting states, in order to facilitate this operation for it, engage 
themselves to retire from circulation and cease to receive into their public 
treasuries the subsidiary silver Italian coins. 

Tbese coins shall be anew admitted into the public treasuries of tbe other 
contracting states from the time that the r^ime of the forced circulation of 
paper money shall have been terminated in Italy. 

It is understood that, when the operations relative to tbe withdrawal of the 
international circulation of the Italian subiidiuy coins shall have ceased, tbe 
application of tbe provisions of Art. 7 shall be suspended with regard to Italy. 

Art, q. The coinage of gold pieces fabricated under the conditions of 
Art. 3, with the exception of that of the gold five-franc pieces which remain 
provisionally suspended, is free for each one of the contncting states. 

The coinage of silver five- franc pieces is provisionally suspended. It shall 
be resumed when a unanimous agreement shall be established on this point 
between alt the contracting states. 

Art. 10. The high contracting parties cannot emit silver coins of two- 
fiancs, one- franc, fifty- centimes, and twentycentines, struck under the con- 
ditim* indicated in Art. 4, except to an unoant corresponding to six fruci 
per capita. 

This figure estimated according to the last returna made in each sUle is 
fixed for Belgium at 33 million fnncs; for France at 24。 million francs; for 
Ilaty at 170 million fiancs; for Greece at 10.5 million francs ； for SwitKrlaod 
at S million francs. The amounts heretofore coined by tbe contncting Mate* 
up to the {rresent date, are to be sabincied from the above turn*. 

Art. II. The date of fabrication ■hall be inscribed, in rigorous conform- 
ity with the actual date of coinii^, on the gotd and lilver coins itnick in the 
five states. 

Art. 12, Tbe contncting govern mmU shall annaally communicate to 
one another the amount of their emisuoiu of gold and lilver as welt as all 
the decrees and all tbe documents relative to moneyi. 

They shall equally advise ont another of all the Eacts which ure of inicr- 
ett in regard to the reciprocal circulation of their coined moneyi of gold uid 
silvrr, and especially ol all that shall come to their knowledge on the labject 
of counterfeiting, or of alie rations of their coins in the countries which do or 
do not form part of the union, notably in whatever concerns the methods 
«fn)>loyed, the proceedings instituted, and the penalties inflicted ； they shall 

alteratioiu, 
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to repress them, especially where they are produced, and to hinder their 

They shall uke also the measures necessary to binder the circulatioD of 
counterfeit or altered coins. 

Art. 13. Every demand for admission to the present convttitio& made 
by a. state which shall accept its obligations, and vhich shall adopt the mone- 
tary system of the union cannot be granted but by the unanimous consent of 
the high contracting parties. 

Art, 14- The execution of the reciprocal engagements contained In the 
present treaty is subordinated to the accomplishment of the formalities and 
rales established by the constitutional laws of the high contracting parties, 
who are required to enforce the application of it, and this they undertake to 
do in the briefest time possible. 

Art. 15, The present convention thmll go into effect on and after Jmnuary 
I, 1880, and Bhatl remain in force nntil Januaiy i, 1886. 

If, one year before the expiration of this period, it has not been renounced, 
it shall continue in full force by tacit continuation, and shall remain binding 
until the expiration of one year after the renunciation shall be made. 

Art. 16. The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications 
of it shall be exchanged at Paris within the space of eight months, or sooner 
it possible. 

In evidence of which, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the 
treaty and have thereto affixed the seal of their arms. Done in five copies 
At Piiris, November 5, 1878. 

ARRANGEMENT RELATIVE TO THE EXECUTION OF ARTICLE 8 OF 
THE MONETARY TREATY OF NOVEMBER S, 1878. 

The governments of Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland, 
having with one common accord resolved to execute, b«fote the enfoTcemeut 
of the monetary treaty concluded on the present date between the fire 
states, the provisions contained in paragraph 1 of Art. 8 of the said conven- 
vcntion, provisions thus expressed ； 

The Italian government having declared its willingness to suppress all 
fractional paper currency of denominations less than five francs the olher 
contracting stales engage themselves, in order to facilitate tma operation for 
it, to retire from circulation and cease to receive into their public treasuries, 
the subsidiary silver Italian coins : . 

The undersigned, duly authorized, have agreed to the following mrticlea : 

Article i. The retiTcment of the Italian coins of twenty- and fifty-cen- 
times, one-franc and two-francs, which exist in Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, 
and Switiertand, must be completed before December 1, 1879. After this 
dale these coins staall cease to be received in the public Ireasunea of the 
before- mcDtioncd itates. 
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Art, 2. The coin retired in Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland shall in 
the month which Bball follow the completion of the retirement be remitted 
to the French goveroment, wbkb, undertaking to centralize it in order to 
tranmiit it to the Italian government, shall reimburse the governments of 
the three aforesaid states in cub, including the expenses. 

Art. 3. The account of the coins retired frnm circulation in Belgium, 
France, Greece, aad Switierland, shall be closed between France and Italy 
on January 31, 1880. 

The French and Italian govemnicnlB having cslimaled the amount of the 
fractional Italian coins existing in the four states at the sum of 100 millions, 
of which 13 millions are in Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland, and 86 
millions in France, this account will comprehend at first a maximum aggre- 
gate of 13 miltions of coins coming from Belgium, Greece and Switier- 
land, and a noaximum aggregate of 87 millions of coins retired from circular 
tion in France. It shall comprehend afterward and separately the excess 
over these sums if any. 

The said sum of 100 millions and the possible excess provided for in ibe 
preceding paragraph shall be carried to the credit of the Italian government 
in a runoing account on which the interest shall be computed at the rate of 
3 per cent, a year payable in coin, starling from the day when the coin retired 
shall have ceased to circulate in the four sla.ies. 

Art. 5. The redemption by the Italian government of the coin which 
shall have been remitted to it, up to the sum of 100 in ill ions (forming the first 
part of the account provided for in Art. 3), shall take plue at Paris. 【t 
shall be effected either in gold or silver five- franc pieces or in bills of exchange 
on Paris or in vouchers of the Italian treasury payable at Paris and shall be 
made under the following conditions ; 

(t) In cuh, coin coining from Belgiiim, Greece, ud Swiliecland 13m ) 30 00 
(2 J Uuring the year iHSl - 33.3 



The Italian government reserves to itself, however, the freedom of paying 
up the debt in advance. 

Akt. 6. If in the operation of retirement there turns out an excess of 
coin over and above the リ and 87 milliniis provided for in Articles 3 and 4 
the excess shall be held a【 the disposal of the Italian govemment wbich shall 
remit the equlvali-nt in cash when it shall receive such excess. 

Art. 7. The Italian ^'uvernment agrees, confiirmably to its (leienninalton 
announced in paTa>;ra|>h i of Art. 8 of the miinetary treaty, concluded on the 
present date, to retire from circulaiton and desiro)',— at the latest, within the 
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six months which shall follow tbe remittance of the whole of the fractional 
coin forming Che subject of An. 5,— the whole of its fractiwial notu of 
denominations less than five-francs. It undertakes, moreover, with tbe view 
of a definite re-establish menl of its metallic circnlation not to remit new 
ones. 

In execution of Art. 12 of tbe bef ore-mentioned monetary convention the 
Italian government shall communicate to the three governments of the union a 
statement of the amounts which it shall have retired and melted and that 
within the space of four months After the accomplishment of these operations. 

Art. 8.. The Italian goveminent shall reimburse to the French govern- 
ment at th« Game time with the first of the annual payments specified in Art. 
S. the expenses of every kind (including the cost of tnuupoitation to the 
frontier) to which tbe operations provided for by the present arrangement 
shall give rise, these expenses in no case to exceed the gum of 250,000 

Art. 9. The present arrangement shall be ratified and tbe ratifications 
shall take place at Paris at ihe same lime with (hose of the monetary con- 
vention concluded on the present date between the five stales. 

In evidence of which tbe undersigned have signed the present arrange- 
ment and hxve thereto affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done in five copies at Paris, November J, 1878. 

• PROTOCOL. . 

At the moment of proceeding to tbe signature of ihe arrangement relative 
to the execution of Art. 8 of the moneiary convention concluded on the present 
dale between Belgium, France. Greece, Italy and Switzerland, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries of Ihe president of the French Republic, and his majesty 
the king of Italy, wishing to fix with one common accord the precise meaning 
of the words " in cash " inserted in Articles 5 and 6 of the said arrangement, 
have in tbe name of th«r respective governnients decided aad agreed od what 
follows : 

1. So far as concerns Art. 5, the reimburBcment to the Italian government 
of the 13 millions representing the amouDt of the fractional coin coining from 
Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland, shall be effected in the first fifteen days 
of the month of January t88o. 

The reimbursement of the 17 millions representing the ainoum of the coin 
coming from France shall be effected in the course of the year 1880. 

2. So far as concerns An. 6, the reimbursement in cash of the sum repre- 
senting the equivalent of the coins composing the possible excess above the 
too millions shall be effected, a， stipulated in An. $ at Parii, either in gold or 
silver five-fMtic pieces, or bills on Paris, or Italian treasuTy vonchen payable 
at Paris. 

The present Protocol, which shallbecoDsidereil as approved and sanctioned 
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by the rcapective govemmentB, without other ipecial ratification, by the wAc 
inct of the exchange of raiificationi on the moneta". amuigement to which It 
relatea, has been prepared in two copies, at Paris, November 1878. 

DECLARATIOM RELATIVE TO THE MINTING OP SILVER COIN DURING* THE 
VEAR 1879. 

The undersigned delegates of the governments of Belgium, France, 
Greece, Italy, and Switierland, being united in conference in execution of 
Art. 4 of the monetary declaration of February 5, 1876, of which the applica- 
tion bad by common consent been put oS until the year 1878, and duly 
authorized to this effect, have, on condition of the approbation of ゆ eir respec- 
tive govemments, agreed on the following proviaions ; 

Article i. The governmcDia of Frxnce, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland 
engage themselves for tbe year 1 879 not to fabricate or allow to be fabricated 
silver five'franc pieces. 

Art. 2. The italian government ia allowed to have coined during tfae 
year 1879 an extraordinary sum of 20 million francs in silver five- franc pieces. 

mint vouchers during the year 1879. 

The present declaration, to go into effect after January i, 1879, shall be 
ratified and the raiifica lions shall be exchanged so soon as it can be done. 

In evidence of which the respective delegates have signed the ptesent 
declaration and bave affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 



ACT ADDITIONAL TO THE ARRANGEMENT RELATIVE TO THE 
EXECUTION OF ARTICLE S OK THE MONETARY CONVENTION 
OF NOVEMBER 5. 1S78. 
The governments which signed (he monetary treaty of November 5, 1878, 
having thought that tbey ought to leave to Italy the power to postpone to auch 
time as she may cnnsider convenient, the retirement of its fraciional paper 
currency of denomiaationa less than five-francs anticipated by Art. 8 of the 
aforoaid treaty. 

The undersigned, duly authorized to this effect, have agreed on the follow- 
ing provisions : 

Article i. The Italian subsidiary silver coins retired from circulation 
in Belgium, in France, in Greece, and in Switzerland, and placed on deposit 
by the French government agreeably lo Art. 2 of the arrangement subjoined 
to the monetary convention of November 5, 1878, shall be held at the dis|>osal 
of the Italian government. The account of these coins shall be settled between 
France and Italy on January 31, 1880. 

Art. 3. The French government shall ship these coins lo the Italian 
government at the localities which it dwU indicate upon iu frontier or to CivtM- 
Vecchia. 
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The coin coming from Belgium, Greece, znd Switzerland, whose amount 
is estimated at the sum of 13 millions, shall be shipped, to the aggregate 
amount of the aforesaid sum, during the (iist fifteen days of the month of 
January 1880. 

The balance of the coins retired after the account has been settled between 
France and Italy shall be abipped during the first six monthi of the same 
year, 1880. 

Art. 3. The redemption by the Italiiui government of the coins which 
■hftll have been remitted to it ghall be accompliahed eitber in gold or in lilver 
five-franc pieces or in bills on Parts, or in Italian treasuty obligations payable at 
Paris, and shall be made U the following times ; (i) During the first fifteen 
days of the month of January 1880, the sum of 13 millions reprcMnting the 
rfdemption value of the coins coming from Belgium, Greece, and from Swiiicr- 
laod ; (2) During the course of the year 1880, the sum of 17 millions; (3) 
During the course o( each one of tbe years 1881, 1882, and 1883. one -third of 
the sum representing the balance of tbe amount of tbe coin retired, tbe >aid 
sum bearing a maximum interest of 3 per cent, pei annum payable in coin 
from the date of shipment of the coin. 

The Italian government reserves to itself, fuithcTmore, the power to 
liquidate in mdvancc. 

Art, 4. In caK the Italian government should express a desire to post- 
pone the receipt of coins other than the 13 millions coming from Belgium, 
Greece, and Switzerland, the French government, upon notification which 
shall be addressed to it as to the matter before December 31, 1 879, undertakes 
to reserve them in whole or in pan, in order to hold them at any momeDt 
at the disposal of the Italian govemm em until the dates of maturity fixed by the 
preceding article foi the redemption, in considenitioti of a maximum interest 
of ； 4 per cent., payable in coin, to run from Juiuaty, i, 1880, to tbe date 
of the delivery of tbe coins. 

Art. 5. The effective circulation including both subsidiary «lver coin 
and notes of denominations less than five-francs shall not exceed the (iguie 
of six francs per capita stipulated in Art. 10 of tbe treaty of November 5, 
1878. 

In conseqaeoce, the coins which shall have been returned to the Italiu 
government, as has been said in Articles 2 and 4 of the present act, shall not 
be issued for circulation except to serve in exchange for notes of denoiRinji- 
lions less than Rve -francs, at the time of the legal retirement of the aforesaid 

Art. 6. Tbe Itsdiao government shall reimburse to the French govern- 
ment, at the same time as the balance of the amount of the coins which ahsll 
faave been returned to it, the expenses of every kind, including the expeoses 
of transportation to the frontier, to which the operations provided for in tbe 
present additional act, as well as by Articles 1 and 2 of the amngement 
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annexed to the treaty of November 5, 1878, these expenses not to exceed, in 
any case, the sura of 250,000 franca. 

Art. 7. The present additional act is intended to replace Articles 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7. and 8, of the arrangement of November 5, 1878, in case the lUlian 
government shall demand its application at the time when the ratifications of 
the said treaty shall be exchanged. 

Art. 8. The present act, additional to the monetBiy arrangement of 
November 5, 1878, shall be ratified, and the ntificaliaqB of it shall be 
escfaauged at Paris at the tame time witb thoie of the Mid arrangement. 

In evidence of which, the undenigned have prepared the present act, 
to which they have affixed the seal of their amis. 

Done at Parii, June so, 1879. 

TREATY OF 1885. 
The president of the FrcDch Republic, Us majeuy the king of die Greeks, 
his majesty the king of Italy, and the Federal Council of the Swiss Con- 
federation, 

Desiring to maintain the monetary union established between the lour 
states, and recogaiiing the necessity of modifying and completing, on certain 
points, the CoDvention of November 5, 1878, have leaolved to conclude to 
this effect a otw treaty, and hare named for their pleaipotectiariei the follow- 



who, after baring h&d communicated to tbem tbeir full powers, found in good 
and due form, have settled on the following articles : 

Article t. France, Greece, Italy, and SwitzeriaDd remain constituted 
« union lo fat as regards the fineness, weight, diameter, and tolerance and 
circulation of their coined money of gold and silver. 

Akt. 2. The denominations of coined gold struck with the stamp of the 
high contracting parlies aire ihoM of one-huDdred-francs, fifly-fnnci, twenty- 
francs, ten-francs, five -francs, and detcTmined as to fincneu, weight, toler> 
met, and diameter as follows ; 
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The contracting governments will admit without distinction into their public 
treasuries the g<^d pieces fabricated under the preceding conditions in may 
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one of tbe four sutes, under condition of excluding always those ctnns whose 
weight shall have b«en reduced by wear % per cent, below the tolerance indi- 
cated above, or whose impressions shall have disappeared. 

Art. 3. The type of the silver coin of fiTC-fimacs struck witb the stamp 
of the high contracting parties is determiDed u to fineneu, weight, tolennce, 
and diameter as follows ； 
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The contracting govemmenis shall reciprocally receive into Iheir treas- 
uries the said diver Ave-franc pieces. 

Each one of the contracting states engages itself to redeem from the 
public treasuries of tbe other nates die ulver five-franc pieces whose weight 
sball be reduced by wear i per cent, below the legal toleiance, provided 
that ihey have not been fraudulently altered, and that their impressioos have 
not disappeared. 

In France the silver five -franc pieces shall be received in the treasuries, 
of the Bank of France for account of the treasury, &s is provided by the letters 
exchanged between the French government and the Bank of France on the 
dates of October 31 and November 2, 1885, and annexed to the present treaty. 

This cnf^ag'etnent is undertaken durin'g the life of the present treaty as it 
has been fixed by paragraph I of Art. 1 3, and without the bank's beiDg* 
bound at ihe expiration of this period by tbe clause of tacit renewal provided 
in paragraph 2 of this same article. 

In case the provisions conceniing tbe legal-tender quality of tbe «lver 
five- franc pieces, ttruck by the other sUtes of the union, should be with- 
drawn either by Greece, Italy, or Switzerland during the lime of the engage- 
ment undertaken by the Bank of France, the power or powers which shall 
have acted counter to these provisions, agree that their banks of emission 
shall receive the silver five-franc pieces of tbe other slates of Ihe union 
under conditions identical with those under which they receive silver five- 
franc pieces coined with the national stamp. 

Two months before tbe expiration of the term assigned for the renuncia- 
tion of the treaty, the French goveniinetit shall make known to the smes 
of the union whether or not it is the intention of the Bank of France to 
continue or to cease the ifulfillment of the agreement hereto subjoined. In 
default of such communication, the agreement of the Bank of France shall 
be subjected to tbe provision for tacit renewal. 

Art. 4, The high contracting parties undertake not to fabricate silver 
coins of two-francB, one-franc, fifty -centimes, and twenty-cent i mca except 
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under the conditions of finenen, weight, tolenncc, and diameter hereinafter 
delennined : 
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These pieces shall be recoined by the governments which shall have 
emitted them, wben they shall be reduced by wear }i per cent, below ihe 
tolerance indicated above, or when their imptessions shall have disappeared. 
Art. S. The silver coins fabricated under the condition of Art. 4 shall 
have legal-tender quality between individuals of the state which has emitted 
them up to fifty franci at each payment made the Mid treaiuries. 

Art. 7. Each of the contracting govemmenu agrees to receive from 
iodividuals, or from the public treuuries of Ihe other states, the subsidiary 
■ilver coin which it has emitted, and to exchange them against an equal 
value of the current coin in pieces of gold or silver fabricated under the con- 
ditiona of Articles 2 and 3, on condition that the ,uta presented for exchange 
shall not be smaller than 1 00 francs. This obligation shall be prolonged dur- 
ing one year after the cKpiraiioa of the present treaty. 

Art. 8. The coinage of gold pieces, fabricated under the conditions of 
Art. 2, with the exception of that of tbe gold five-Iran c pieces which remaina 
prOTialonally nispended, is free for each one of the contracting states. 

The coinage of silver five-franc pieco is provisjoiwlly luspended. 

It can be resamed only when a unsnimoua atccord Bhall be established 
on the subject between all the contTacting states. 

If any one of the contracting states wishes to reinme the free coinage of 
silver five- franc pieces, it ituU always have the power to do so on condition 
of exchanging or reimbaTsitiK during the whole duration of the present treaty 
in fjold and at nghi, to the other contracting countries, upon their demand, the 
silver five-franc pieces struck with its impTessiun and circulating within their 
territory. Further, the other states shall be free no longer to receive the five- 
franc pieces of the state which shall resume tbe coinage of the said pieces. 
The giaie which wishes to resume this coinage shall in the first place summon 
a meeting of its allies to refjuiate the conditions of the resumption without, 
however, the power mentioned in Ihe preceding parajfriiph being subordinated 
10 lh« esiablishnicnt of an understanding, and without the condition of 
exchariKC and reimbursement mentioned in Ihe preceding paragraph beinft 
modified. In default of an understanding and whilq claiming Ihe benefit of 
the stipulations which precede, with rCKard to the state which shall resume 
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The contracting govemmeats will admit without distinction into thdr 
public treasuries the gold coins fabricUed under the preceding coaditioaa in 
any one of the five states on condition always of excluding the coins whose 
weight shall have been reduced by wear 5 per cent, below tbe tolerance indi- 
cated above or from which the devices shall have disappeared. 

Art. 3, The denomination of the five- franc silver pieces si ruck with tbe 
stamp of the bigb contracting paities is determined as to fineness, weight, 
diameter, and loleiance as follows : 
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Tbe contracting governments shall reciprocally receive into their public 
treaniries the Mid silver five-franc pieces on condition of excluding those 
whose weight shall have been reduced by wear i per ceni. below the toler- 
ance indicated above or whose devices shall have disappeared. 

Art. 4. The high contracting parties agree not to fabricate silver coins 
of two-francs, ooe-franc, fifty-centimes, and twenty-centimes except under the 
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These coins shall be recoined by the goveraments which shall have 
emitted them when they shall be reduced by wear to 5 per oent. below the 
tolerance indicated above, or when their devices shall have dissppesred. 

Art. 5. The silver coins fabricated under the conditions of Art. 5 shall 
have legal -tender quality between tbe individumls of tbe state which bat 
emitted them up to tbe amount of fifty francs at each payment The state 
which has put them in circulation shall receive them from its inhabitants 
without limitation of quantity. 

Art. 6. The public treasuries of each one of the five states shall accept 
the silver coin fabricated by one or more of the other contracting states in con- 
formity to Art. 4 to the amount of 100 francs for each p&yment made tbe 
aforesaid treasuries. 

Art. 7. Each one of the contracting governments engages imlf lo take 
back from individuals, or the public treasuries of the other states, tbe silver 
subsidiary coin which it has emitted, and to exchange it agaiosl an equal 
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value of current money in gold pieces or pieces of «lver fabricated under 
the conditions of Articles 2 and 3, on condition that the sum preseoted for 
exchange ibiUl not be less than 100 francs. This oUigfttioa sb»ll be binding 
for the space of one year from the expiration of the present convention. 

Art, 8. The Italian govern m en t having declared ils willingness 10 sup- 
press its fractional paper currency of denominations less than five -francs, 
the other contracting states, in order to faciliiate this operaiion for it, engage 
themselves to retire froin circulation and cease to receive into their public 
treasiuies the subsidiary silver Italian coins. 

These coins shall be anew admitted into the public treasuries of the other 
contncling states from the time that the r^ime of the forced circnUtioD of 
paper money tthall have been terminated in Italy. 

It is nndmiood that, when the opentions relative to the withdrawal of the 
international circulation of the Itsilian subsidiary coins shall have ceased, the 
application of the provisions of Art. ， shall be suspended witb regard to Italy. 

Art. q. The coinage of gold pieces fabricated under the conditions of 
Art. 2, with tbe exception of that of the gold five-franc pieces which remain 
provisionally suspended, is free for each oat ol the contncting states. 

The coinage of silver five-franc pieces is provisionally suspended. It shall 
be resumed when a unanimous agreement shall be established on this point 
between all the cootractiag states. 

Art. 10. The high contracting partica cannot emit silver coins of two* 
fruics, one-franc, fifty-centimes, and twenty-centime*, struck under the con- 
ditiana indicated in Art. 4, except to ma amount corregpondiiig to six fraaca 
per capita. 

This figure estimated accord in);; to the last returns made in each state ii 
fixed for Belgium at 33 million francs : for France at 240 million francs; for 
Italy at 170 million francs ； for Greece at 10.5 million francs ; for Switzerland 
at 8 million francs. The amounts heretofore coined by the contracting states 
up to the present date, arc to be subtracted from tbe above sums. 

Art. 1 1. The date of fabrication shall be inscribed, id rigorous cwifonn- 
ity witb tbe actual date of coining, on the gold and tilver coins struck in the 
five sutes. 

Art. 13, The contracting governments shall annually communicate to 
one uotber the amount of their emissioDS of gold and silver as well as all 
the decrees and all tbe documents relative to moneys. 

They shall equally advise one another of all the facts which are of inter- 
est in regard to the reciprocal circulation of their coined moneys of gold and 
■ilvPT, and especially of all that shall come to their k do w ledge on the subject 
of counter! CI ting, or of altera lion 9 of tbeir coins in the countries which do or 
do not form part of the union, notably in wbaiever concerns tbe metbods 
employed, the proceedings instituted, and the penalties inflicted ； they shall 
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Art. 2. The accounts of coin retired shall be conducted : 
In France at Paris or Marseilles. 
In Greece at Athens, 

In Italy at Rome, Genoa, Milan, or Turin. 

In Switzerland at Berne, Basle, Geneva, or Zurich. 

Art. 3. Each one of the contracting states shall retire from circulaiioa 
the silver five-franc pieces bearing the devices of the other states of the union. 
This retirement shall be accomplished October i of the year which shall 
follow the expiration of the present treaty. 



After this date all the silver coin above mentioned may be refused by the 
public treasuries other than thoK in the countiy emitting the coins. 

The state which shall continue to admit them cannot receive tbcm except 
for its own private account and not for that of the state which shall have 
emitted them. 

January I of the follow ing year, after the redemption has been effected, 
the account of coin retired from circulation shall cease according to nation- 
ality, in each one of the states, and reciprocal notification shall be given. 



The balance, if there exists one at this date, shall be kepi by the Stale which 
holds the coin, at the disposition of the stale which shall have struck the coin. 
This state shall retire its coins, redeeming them at their face value. 

Art. 4, The redemption stipulated in the preceding article shall be 
accomplished in gold, or in silver five-franc pieces struck with the stamp of 
the creditor state, or in bills of exchange payable in that state either in these 
same coins or in the bank notes having leRsl circulation there. 

This redemption may be divided into payments arranged in tri monthly 
periods so that the account shall be balanced in a maximum length of five 
years after the expiration ot the treaty. These obligations can always be 
anticipated in whole or in part. 



There shall be made good on the sums to be redeemed i per ctnt. per 
year during the second, third, and fourth years and ！, 5 per cent, during the 
fifth year. 

This interest shall be calculated from January 15, the day of the decree 
fixing the sum to be retired and, in case of the anticipation of the obligations, 
it shall undergo a proportional diminntion. 

Art. 5. All expenses of transportation as well of the balance of silver 
coin to be returned as of the securities or coin dutincd to redeem it, shall be 
borne by each state as far as its own frontier. 

Akt. 6. In partial derogation from the preceding ^roviuons and for the 
purpose of taking account of the exceptional situation of SwiuerUnd it is 



t. That the silver five- franc pieces emitted by France and retired from 
circulation in Swilzerland shall be shipped by the federal govetnment to the 
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French gnverntnent which shall effect their redemption from Switierlauid 
under the conditionB berdnafcer determined : 

The French government ghall reimbtirse succfsiively at sight in Swiss 
silver coins of five-ftancs or in gold pieces of ten-francs and under, struck 
under the conditions 。f the treaty, and from the commencement of the year 
which shall follow the expiration of the aaid treaty, all the shipments of silver 
five- franc pieces emitted by France and retired from circulation in Switzer- 
land, on condition that the amount of each one of these shipments shall not 
be less than one million nor more iban ten million francs. The linal bal- 
ance atone may be less than one million francs. 

The reimbursemeots to be effected in gold by the French government to 
the federal governnient for the retirement of French silver five- franc pieces 
■hall not exceed the sum of 60 million francs. 

3. That the silver five-franc pieces emitted by I は ly and retired fioin 
drculation in Striuerlaod shall be remitted by the federal goverament to the 
Italian goverament which, from the commencement of the year which ihall 
follow the expiration of the treaty, shall reimburse them successively at fight 
in Swiss silver five-franc pieces and in gold pieces of ten-francs or leu struck 
under the conaitions of said treaty, or in bills of exchange at sight on Berne, 
Basle. Geneva, or Zurich, payable under the conditions provided in para- 
graph 1 of Art. 4 of the present arrange menl. The total o£ each of these 
■hipraents of Italian five- franc pieces shall not be less lhan 500,000 francs 
nor more than two million francs except the settlement of the final bfitance. 

The successive reimbursements to be made by ihe Italian govern men I to 
the federal government ought as a general rule to be composed to the extent 
of two-tlurds or less of gold coin and Swiss tilver five-franc pieces and the 
remainder in bill， of exchange under the condition determined in the pre- 
ceding article. 

If exception is made to this rule the proportion shall be re-establiafaed oa 
the occasion of the fallowing reimbursement. 

The Italian govern men I shall nol, however, be held Id reimbarte in gold 
or Swiss silver five- franc pieces to ihe federal government a sum exceeding' 
a total of twenty millions and the total of reimbursements to be effected in 
coin and bills by the Italian government to the federal government, for the 
whole of the operation of retirement and of exchange of the Italian silver 
five-fnnc pieces circulating in Switzerland, abtll not exceed the sum of 30 
million francs. 

Art, 7. The preseni arrangement shall be nttfied and the ratifications 
of it shftll be exchanged at Paris at the ume time with those of the roonetary 
treaty concluded on the present date between the four lUtes. 

In evidence of which the underaigned have signed the present agreement 
and have affixed Ihereto the seal of their arms. 

Done in four copies at Paris, November 6, 1885. 
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DECLARATION. 



I. The Hellenic government referring to the different stipulations 



Art. 8 of the monetary conreation of this date and desirous of giving oo iu 
side to the duration of the union all the guarantees in its power, makes the 
following agreement ; 

So loiiK as the eours Jorei shall be maintained in Greece, the GTcek gov- 
ernment will not resume the free coinsgc of nitrer. After the conclusion of 
the eours fi>rei, it will not resume the free coinage without a preliminary 
understanding with France and Italy. 

2. The Swiss federal government declares that the obligation stipulated 
in the second paragraph of Art. 1 2 of the monetary treaty concluded on the 
present date cannot be put into execution in Switzerland except in con- 
formity to the federal legislation on banks of emission. 

An official certificate uf this reservation is given by the federal Swiss 
government. 

In sign o{ which the undersigned pleoipotenfiaries duly authoriwd to 
this effect have signed the prescot declaration which shall be coiuidered u 
approved and sanctioned by the respective governments trithout other special 
ratification by the sole fact of the exchange of ratifications on the monetary 
treaty to which it relates. 

Done in four copies at Paris, November 6, 1885. 

ACT DATED DECEMBER la ADDITIONAL TO THE MONETARY TREATY 
SIGNED NOVEMBER 6. 1885, BETWEEN FRANCE, GREECE, ITALY, 
AND SWITZERLAND. 

The goveraments which signed the monetary treaty concluded at Parit, 
November 6, 1885, having agreed to leave to Belgium the power of re-enier- 
ing as a contracting party the union, reconstituted by this treaty, and the Bel- 
gian government, desiring 10 profit by this power : 



The undersigned, duly Butboriicd to this effect, have agreed on the 

following provisions : 

Article i. The Belgian government adheres to the monetary treaty 
signed at Paris, November 6. 1885, between France, Greece, lUly, and 
Switzerland, as well as 10 the declaration and to the arnngement which are 
thereto annexed. 

On their side, the governments of France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland 
make record of the adherence of the Belgian government and give their 
assent thereto. 

Art. 1. The National Bank of Belgium shall receive the silver five- 
franc pieces during the duration of the treaty as it has been determined for 
the Bank of France by Ait. 3 of the treaty. 
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Art. 3. The quota of ulver coin of two-francs, one-franc, fifty- cen- 
times, and twenty-centimM which tan be struck and emitted by Belgium 
under the conditions of Articles 4 and 9 of the treaty is fixed at 35.8 million 
francs. The amounts already emitted up to this lime by the Belgian govern- 
ment shall be subtracted from this sum. As an exceptional measure, Belgium 
is authorized to fabricate coins of these denominations up to the amount of 
five million francs by means of the silver live-franc pieces which she will 

Art. 4. In partial derogation from Articles 3 and 4 of the arrangement 
uinexed to the Treaty of November 6, the following arrangemeiils are agreed 
to by way of compromise : 

If, on the date of January 15, indicated in paragraph 3 of Art. 3 of the 
said arrangement, the French government finds itself, after the compeiuation 
has been effected, the holder of a balance of Belgian stiver five-franc pieces, 
this balance shall be divided into two equal parts. 

The Belgian govcmment shiill be held to the reimbursement of one-b&lf 
of this balance confonnably to Art. $ of the arrangement. 

It engages itself not to introduce into its monetary regime any change 
wbicb can hinder the return of the other half by way of commerce and the 
exchanges. This agreement shall have a duration of five years from the 
expiration of the union. Belgium can put an end to this by accepting the 
obligation of reimbursing this second half under the conditions provided by 
Art. 4 of the arrangement In every case, the Belgian government reserves 
10 itself the power of id t reducing into its monetary legislation the changes 
which may be introduced into the French monetary letfislaiion. 



The Belgian government guanntees that the balance shall not exceed 
300 millioD francs. If there be an excess, it shall be reimbursed under the 
conditions provided by Art. 4 of the arrangement 

In case the Belgian government should, on the contrary, find itself at the 
time of the dissolution nf ihe union ihe holder ol a balance of French silver 
five-franc pieces, the French government reserves to itself the power to 
demand from Belgium the application of the agreement stipulated In the 
present article, 

Akt. 5. The French and Italian governments reserve the power again 
to demand the enforcement of tbe provisions stipulated in the preceding 
article for the regulation of their reciprocal accounts at Ihe moment of ihe 
dissoluiion of the union, the maximum of the balance being fixed bctwecD 
Ihem at the same figure of 200 million francs. 

Art. 6, Belgium undenakn 10 reimburse to Switicrland, lucceisively, 
at sight, in Swiss silver five-franc pieces, or in Rold pieces of ten'franci or 
leu, itruck under the condition' of tbe treaty, from the conmeacement of 
the year which shall follow (he expiration of the aforesaid treaty, all the 
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shipments of ulver five-franc pieces emilted by Belgium and retired from 
circulation by Switzerland. The amount of each one of these shipments shaJI 
not be less than one million nor more than two million francs ； the fina.1 bal- 
ance alone may be less than one million francs. The reimbursements Co 
be effected in gold or in Swiss silver live-franc pieces by the Belgian gov- 
ernment to the federal Swiss government for the retirement of the Belgian 
silver five- franc pieces shall never exceed the sum of sis million francs. 

If the balance to be liquidated shall exceed the sum of six mill ton 
francs, Belgium engages herself not to introduce into ber moneurr regime 
any change of such nature as would hinder the return of the said excess by 
the way of commerce or the exchanges, during a period of five years after the 
expiration of the union or during such a period as shall be agreed between 
France and Belgium for the same purpose. 

Art. 7. In case ot ihe dissolution of the union the liquidating books to 
be opened tor the execution of the arrangement annexed to the Treaty of 
November 6, 1 885, shall be conducted in France at Paris, Lille, Lyons, 
or Marseilles ; in Belgium at Brussels or Antwerp. 

Akt. 8. The present act, additional to the monetary Treaty of Novem- 
ber 6, 1 885, shall be ratified and the rat iticat ions shall be exchanged at Paris 
at the same time with those of the said treaty. 

DECLARATION OF DECEMBER 13, 1 885. 

At the moment of proceeding to the signing of the act Additional to the 
treaty signed between Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, and Swiizerland. 
November 6, 1885, ihe undersigned plenipotentiary of his majesty the king 
of the Greeks, declares ihat his government reserves to itsdf the right to 
demand in favor of Greece, when the forced circulation shall be abolished in 
that country, the proportional application of the provisions agreed on between 
France and Belgium in the additional act for the regulation of their recip- 
rocal accounts at the time of the dissolution of the union. 

An official certificate o[ this reservation is given by the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries of Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland. 

PROTOCOL. 

At the moment of proceeding to sign the monetary treaty concluded on 
the present date between France, Greece, Italy, and SwitierlaDd, the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries of Ihe president of the French Republic, his majesty 
the kiDg of the GreekB, his majesty the king of Italy, and of the fedeml 
council of the Swim Republic have, in the name of their respective govern- 
ments decided and agreed on what follotrs : 

In case Belgium shall not adhere to the monetary treaty aigned on the 
present date between Fnuace, Greece, Italy, and Switterlanil, each one of the 
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high contracting parties reserves to itself, if it shall judf^e it to be necessary 
in the interest of iis cit liens, ihe power Co admii into the public treasuries 
and to receive in tbe banks of emission the Belgian silver coins of five-francs 
during a maximum period of three months dating from the expiralion of the 
Treaty of November 5, 1878. 

It is likewise understood that for the return of these said coins by the 
natural way of the exchxngei, each one nf the higb contracting parties keeps 
it, full and complete liberty of action. 

In case one of the govetnmentBof the union, cither directly or by the agency 
of the banks of emission, shall make an arrangement, with the Belgian gov- 
erament or with the National Bank of Belgium for tbe return home of the 
Belgian silver five -franc pieces, this artangeiDent shall be presented for the 
acceptuice of the other states of the union. 

In default of agreement, the other slates of the unioD shall have with ref- 
erence to tbe state which shall have concluded the arrangernenl in question, 
the right of choice between tbe said arrangenient and the clause of liquida- 
tion stipulated in Art. 14 of tbe moneUQr treaty signed on the present 
date. 

The present protocol shall be considered as approved and sanctioned by 
tbe respective govcmmentt without other special ratification by the aole fact 
of the exchange of ratificatims on the tnonetary treaty to which it relates. 

Done at Paris in four copies, November 6, 1885. 

ARRANGEMENT OF iSgj. 

ARTtCLK I. The French, Belgian, Greek, and Swiss governments under- 
take to retire from circulation the Italian silver coins of two-francs, one-franc, 
fifty-cent inaea, and twenty-centimes, and lo remit them 【0 ihe Italian govern- 
ment which on its side undertakes to receive them back and redeem them 
according to the conditions fixed by ilie following articles. 

Art. 3. Four months after the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
arrangement the public treasuries of Itel^ium, France, Greece, and Switier- 
laod, in contravention of Art, 6 o【 the treaty of November 6, 1885, shall cease 
(o receive the Italiaa subsidiary coins. 

Art. 3. The period fixed by the preceding article shall be increued by 
one month for tbe foactionat coins (silver) coming from Algeria and the Fteoch 
colonies. 

Art. 4. The fractional Italian coin retired from circulation ahall be placed 
Bt tbe diipoul of the Italian government in sums of at l»it 500,000 francs 
and carried by each of the other slates to a running account bearing inter' 
en. This interest shall be at the rale of 2.5 per cent., beginniDg from the 
dAie when the communication that the coin is placed at its disposal shall 
have been uldressed to the Italian government. The interest shall be at (he 
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rate of 3.5 per cent, from the tenth day following the shipmeiit of tbe coin up 
to the date of actual payment or the receipt of the aecurities fumished by 
Italy. 

Payment in all these cases shall not be put off beyond a period of three 
months from the date of the shipment. Each reimbttraenietitriiaUconKn, to 
the extent of at least une-half, of the gold pieces struck under the conditions 
of tbe Treaty of November 6, 1885. The surplus shall be paid in bills on 
the creditor countries ； the maturity of these bills not to be later than the 
period fixed by the preceding paragraph. 

Art. 5. The transmission of fractional coin and ot the securities shall 
be effected directly between each of the governments of the union and to the 
Italian government. None of the shipments demanded by the Italian gov- 
ernment shall exceed the sum of ten million francs. The French gov- 
ernment alone shall receive the demands for shipments made by tbe Italian 
govcRiinent and it shall furthennore, the same as the Italian govenimeni, 
be informed by the other governments of the amount of the retirements 
effected by each of tbem. It shall be its duty whenever a demand for coin 
shall be addressed to it by Italy to apportion the amount among the other 
states according to the retirements acknowledged by each of them. Three 
months after the expiration of the periods provided for in Articles 2 and 3 the 
French govemineDt shall make known to the Italian government the total 
amount of the fractional Italian coin which shall have been retired from 
circulation in each of the states of the union and in tbe French colonies. 

Art. 6, The Italian government undertakes to effect Ihe delivery and 
carry on tbe reimbursement of a minimum of 4.5 millions of francs of its 

the complete exhaustioa of the quaatities whose amount shall have been 
specified according to the terms of Ihe preceding articles. Immediately after 
the reimbursement of the value of b shipment made at the request of the 
Italian government, that government may demiind a new delivery. 

Art. 7. When the Italian government shall have taken back and reim- 
bursed to the other states the total amount of the aubsidiary coin which 
shall have been retired and sent it, it shall cease, contrary to the proritioas 
of Art. 7 of the Treaty of November 6, 1885, to be obliged to take back from 
the public treasuries of the other itatea tbe fractional silver coin which it 
has emitted. 

Art. 8. Regard being had to the special needs of the monetary circula- 
tion of Swilzerland, the federal government may, during the first four months 
ivhicta shall follow the exchange of rat locations of tbe present arraagement, 
remit to the Ilalian government according to the conditions fixed by An. 4 * 
sam of 15 million francs of subsidiary coin, chai^«able upon the minimum of 
45 millions of francs provided for in An. 6. The federal govemmeat ahall. 
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nererthelesi, participate in the dlviiions effected in the execution of Art 



the proportion of the retirements which it shall have effected over and above 
the sums remitted in accord with the preceding pangraphs. 

Art. g. The Italian govern mem shall designate those of its treasuries to 
which the shipment of lubsidiary coin shall be made. All the expenses of 



transportation and others resulting from the present arrangements aball be at 



its charge and carried to the debit of its tunning acccount with each of the 
other states. The adjustment of this account shall take place July t and 
January I, 

Art. 10, By application of Articles 4 and 7 of the Treaty of November 
6, 1885, the Italian goveniineat canoot refuse those coins whose weight shqll 
have been reduced by wear. 

Art. 1 1. The quotas to which the earlier treaties have limited the coin- 
ftge of suMdiary silver coin ftre expreuly maintained. 

Art. 13. The Italian goremment, to obviate the exportation of its 



■absidiary silver coins, having considered that it bad a right to luve rccoune, 
under the head of an excepttoDal and temporary measure, to the emission of 
treasury notes of a value less than five- francs, it is and remains undersiood 
that, TCftard being had to the stipulations of the preceding article, this emission 
ought to have, as counterpart and as pledge, the deposit in the Italian treas- 
ury of an equal amount in subsidiary silver coin. The amount of the sub- 
sidiary coin thus placed on deposit as security shall be alwuys equal to the 
amount of the treasury notes in circulation. 

Art. 13. The provisions oE Art. 1 1 of the Treaty of November 6, 1885, 
are applicable to the emission of treasury note* and to the deposit of ，！ ib- 
■idiary coin destined to terve ai pledge for these emiBaiona. 

Art. 14. When the public treasuries of France, Belgium, Greece, Italy, 
and Switzerland shall no longer be obliged to receive the Italian lubsidiary 
coin, each of these three states may prohibit its importation. 

Art. Beginning with ihe promulgation of the present amngement, 
the Italian government may thfreafter pndiibit thf export of its subsidiary 

Art. 16. Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty of November 6, 1885, remain 
applicable to the subsidiary silver coin admitted by France, Belgium, Greece, 
and Switzerland. Each of the four slates shall always have the right to 
demand, under the conditions o[ [he present arrangement, the retirement and 
■hipmeni of its subsidiary silver coin which is found in Italy. 

Art. 17. The Italian govern men E reserves to itself the right to demand 
ultimately that the provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty of Novem- 
ber 6, 1885, shall be again applicable to tbe subsidiary Italian coin. But 
this cannot take place save by the conaent ot the four other statea. 

Art. 18. In case that, the Treaty of November 6, 1885 being renounced, 
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the dissolution of the union shall take place, Art. of the present arrange- 
ment shall alone be applicable, and the obligation imposed on each state by 
Art, 7 of the aforesaid arrangement to redeem within one year its subsidiary 
silver coin shall again be put in force. 

Art, ig. The present arrangement shall be rait Red, the ratificationa of 
it shall be exchanged at Paris as soon as possible, and at latest by January 
30. i8g4. 

In evidence whereof the plenipotentiariea have signed tbe present 
arrangement and have affixed thereto their seals. 
Done in five copies, November 15, 1893. 



TREATY OF OCTOBER aq, 1897. 

The p res idem of the French Republic, his majesty the king of the Bel- 
gians, his majesty the king of the Greeks, his majesty the king of Italy, and 
the Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation having recognized the scarcity 
of fractional silver coin in the circulation ― a scarcity due among other 
causes to the disappearance of a great number of these coins, to the constant 
growth of small transactions, and to new needs resulting from the increue of 
the population and to certain colonial extensions : 

Have lesolved to conclude an additional trenty to increase the amounts 
fixed by Art. q of the Treaty of November 6, 1885, and by Art, 3 of the addi- 
tional agreement of December 3 of tbe same year in a manner such as to put 
these amouQts into haimony with the actual number of the population and to 
increase them furthermore at the rate of one franc per capita. 

Article i. The quotas of subsidiary silver coin fixed by Art. q of the 
Treaty of November 6, 1885, and by Art. 3 of the additional act of December 
12 of the same year are increased : 

For France. Algeria, and the Colonies, by 130 milliMi francs. 

For Belgium by six million francs. 

For Italy by 30 million francs. 

For Switierland by three million francs. 

Art. 3, The high contracting parties undertake to employ exclnsively 
ulver five-franc pieces of their respective issues for the nuuinfacture of new 
fractional coin. However, each of them may include in sums agreed upon 
in Art. I, a coina;{e of bullion to tbe amoimt of three million francs npoa 
condition of ntablishio^, with the profit resulting from this opention, ft 
reserve fund to be used far the bettermeat of it, monetary circulation of gold 
and silver. 

Art. 3. The arrangement of November 15, 1893, will be applicable to 
new silver coins which tbe Italian government is entitled to issue after the 
present addiiional treaty has been put into operation. 
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Akt, \. The Greek government resigns Che Tight to cause the coinage of 
new issues of fractional silver until such time as it shall have been able to 
take wiib regard to its monetary allies the same responsibilities which Italy 
has undertaken Cor her fractional coin by the acl of November 1 5, 1893, 
or analogous arrangements accepted by all the high contracting parties. 

Art. 5. The high contracting parties undertake not to cause the coin- 
age of the amounts fixed in Art. 1 above, except to k maximum amount of 
two-lifths of this during the tint year and oae-fiftb in every succeeding year. 

The annual amounts which are not taken up may be added to the sumi 
for the subsequent years. 

Art. 6, All other arrangements, both those of the Treaty of November 
1885 and of its supplements, as well as the additional treaties of October 13, 
1885, and November 15, 189J, are and remain expressly maintained. 

Art. 7. The present additional »eaty shall have the same duration as 
the tre&ty of November 6, 1885, of which it shall be held to be an integral 

Art. 8. The present additional treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions of it shall be exchanged at Paris withiu a period of three months, or 
•ooner if poa^ble. 

In evidence, the respective pteaipotentiarics have signed the present 
treaty and have affixed tbeir seals. 

Done in five copies at Paris, October 39, 1897. 

PROTOCOL ADDITIONAL TO THE MONETARY ARRANGEMENT CON- 
CLUDED NOVEMBER 15. 1897, BETWEEN THE FRENCH, BELGIAN, 
GREEK, ITALIAN, AND SWISS GOVERNMENTS. 
The Italian government, having decided to prohibit the export of Italian 
fractional silver throughout the whole duration of the monetBry union of 
which Italy, with France, Belgium, Greece, and Switzerland, forms a part, in 
conformity, however, with the power reserved to it by Art. 1 5 of the arrange- 
ment of November 15, 1893, and having furthermore resolved to introduce 
no change in its monetary regime during the five years which will follow the 
expiration of the uoion, by which the return of the Italian fractional coin 
through the ordinary channels of commerce or exchange could be hindered ； 
the French, Belgian, Greek, and Swiss goveinmenis have agreed with it that, 
in consequence, Italy shall be freed from the obligation, cootracted with 
regard to them, of redeeming within one year subsequent to the expin- 
tion of the Treaty of November 6, 188$. those of its subsidiary coins which 
may be found in circulalion within the territory of the allies. This obliga- 
tion, which is imposed upon her by Art. 7 of the aforesaid treaty shall not con- 
tinue binding upon her unless the Italian government shall not carry out its 
intentions as already herein indicated, or unless^ in accord with Art. 1 7 of the 
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amngcmmi of November 15,- 1893, it demand and obtain permission to enter 
upon normal relations to the union as to its subsidiary coin. 

It » undentood furtber that, byway of reciprocity, the other Mates of tlie 
monetary union which may have redeemed from Italy their fractional silver, 
under the conditions mentioned in the second paragraph of Art. 16 of the 
arrangement of November 15, 1893, iball be likewise freied from the obliga- 
tion of redeeming, during the year following the expiration of the union, such 



of their subsidiary coiu as may be found in circulation in Italy, provided 
that they have prohibited the exportation of their fractional coin to Italy at 
the same time that they effected this redemplion, and under condition also 
that they introduce inlo their monetary regime, during The five years follow- 
ing the expiration of the union, no change of such a nature as would hinder 
the leturti of the said fractioDal silver coins in the course of trade or 
exchange. 

In evidence of which, the nadersigned, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive governments, have drawn the present protocol, power of ultimate ratifi* 
c&lion or rejection being reserved. 
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C. BELGIAN COINAGE SINCE 
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E. SWISS COINAGE SINCE iSgo LEOALLV CIRCULATIKO IN 1899. 

DcMBiuihrn I Nrabcr of eafu | Noaiul nl- 

I. OOLK COW j Fnc* 

ao- franc pieces I 3,550,000 ' 51,000,000 

SILVER COIN I 

3.126,000 10,6^0,000 

圍 I 5-700,00。 1 1,400.000 

I 10. boo .000 10,600,000 

I 8,400,OOQ I 4， 2 00,000 

Totmli I 3 6,826,000 I 36,830,000 
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Annales de I'Ecole lib re des Sciences politiques. Paris. 
Annales de la Soci さ t さ de 1' Economic politique. Paris. 
Banker's Magaiine. London. 
Bulletin des Lois de la R£pubtique. Paris. 
Bulletin dc Statist) que et de L6gislatioD compar£e. Paris, 
omiite Francais. Pari a. 
omiste Europien. Paris. 
Gauetta ufficiale del Regno d' Italia. Rome. 
Giornale degli Economist!. Rome. 
Journal officiel de la Rdpubliqne fnuifKise. Pans. 
Journal des ^onoinistes. Paris. 
Loudon Economist. Londmi. 
Monde ^conomique. Paris. 
Moniteur Beige. Brussels. 

Nuova Antologia dl Scienze, Letters ed Aiti. Florence. 

Revue Catholiqae. Li^ge. 

Revue contempora.ine. Paris, 

Revue de Droit interaational. Brussels. 

Revue de F»ace. Paris. 

Revue des deux Mondes. Paris. 

II. SOURCES. 

ConKrencea mon さは ires imemationales entre la Betgique, la France, 1' Italic, 
U Suisse et la Grice. Proc さ s'verbaux, Paris, 1865, 1S74, 1875, 1876, 

1878, 1879. 1S85, 【Bq3. 

Rapport de la Commission chaig さ e d'^tudier la Question mondtairc. Docu- 
ments relatifs i. la. Question mon さ 【aire. Paris, 1858. 

Rapport d さ pos さ par M. le Minisire des Finances. Chambre des Rcprt- 
sen Cants (Sfance du 20 aofli 1859, Question mon^taire). Broxelles, 
i85g. 

'In the list oE periodical publicalioni given above do eKml has been made to 
turn iib«i act references for ftlt material used. Much of Ibis malerikl extend* througb- 
out » seriei of isiuet covering a cuiuidmble time. The preciie citation! have been 
fumisbed in tbe footnotes to the text of the monograph, and they are coiweqtteDtljr 
dispeiued with at this point. 
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Rapports it S. £. M. le Ministre do Financei au nom de la CommissiMi 

charg^e d'examiner la Question des MooDaiet diTuiDnnaires d' Argent. 

Paris, 1861. ' 
Documents relatifs i la Question mon さ taire: ta Convention de 1865 ; Expose 

des Motifs de la Loi actuelle ； Rapports sur cette Loi; Texte des Loii 

antririeures etc. Bruxelles, 1866. 
Rapport de U Conference iniernationale de 1867. Paris, 1867. 
Con お Tcace monAaire ioteniatianKle. Procis-verbaiix. Paris, 1867. 
Rapport de la Commiation clurgrie d'tftadier la Question de r^uton inon6- 

uire. Paris, 1867. 

Documents relatifs k la Question monfiuire. Ptoc^tctImux et llappon de 
la Commission mon^ire de 1S67 relatifi k la Question de t'^ulon. 

Paiis, 1868. 

EnquCie sur les Principes el les Fails g も 1 さ raux qui r6gisseni la Circulation 

mon^tatre et fiducial re. Paris, 1867-1869. 
Proc お- verbaux et Rapport de la Commission mon^taiTe de 1868, suivii 

d' Annexes relatives k U QueMion monfiUire. Paris, 1869. 
Rapport de la Conunl'-ion ch»gfie d'Audter la Question de I'ftalon moai- 

は ire. Paris, 1869. 

Enqufte sur U Question mon^taire Dfceinbre 1 869-Aoai 1871. Paris, 1873, 
Documents relatifs & la Question inon6taire recueillis et publics par M. le 

Mmistre des Finances. Bruxelles, 1873, 
Conference institute pour I'^xamen de la Question mon^uire. Bruxelles, 

1873. 

Compte rendu des Discussions de la Commission r さ imie par M. J. Malou, 
Ministre des Finances, i Bruxelles, Octobre-Novembre 1873, pour 
examiner avec lui des divenes Questions montf (aires. Biuxetles, 1874. 

Rapport an Conseil K お ral Suisse sur la ConKrence mondial re de j 星 Dvier 
1874. par Feer-Heriog et Lardy. Berne, 1874. 

Rapport au Conseil f£J£ul Suisse sur la Conference de janvier-Kvrier 1875 
par Kern et Fcer-Heriog, Berne, 1875. 

Documents relatifs A la Question mon&aire. Recueiliia el public par le 
Ministre des Finances. 2' Siiit. Bruxelles. 1876. 

Message du Conseil fSdfral k la Haute AssemblSe f^d^rale concernant les 
Conventions raon£ (aires signtes k Paris le 5 novembre 1878. Berne, 1 878. 

Documents relatifs It la Question mon^uire. Delgique. Chambre des Rep ，わ 
•entants. Session 1 8 78-9. 3" Sine. 1-7 (aacicules. Bruxelles, 1878-9. 

Rapport de UCommifsionchargfic d'examiner le Projet de Loi portant Appro* 
buion de 1 龜 Convention tnon£taire Bt de rArrangetnent relatif k I'Execu. 
lion de 1' Article 8 de cette Convention, sigaf« 4 Paris le 5 Dovembre 
1878. entre la Fnnce, la Belgique, la Gifae, 1' Italic ei la Suisse. Cham- 
bre des D£put£s, Session de 1879, Session dn 6 Kvrier 1879. Versaillei, 
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SchweiierlBCtae MUde- und Geldgeschichte von den altesten Zeiten bit zur 
Gegenwan. Ben, 1878. 

Meiur お propos6es pour I'Aholition du Cours iorci. £xpos6 des Motifs et 
Ptojet de loi. Rome, 1881. 

Message du Conseil Kdfiral ^ I'Assemblfe f さ d さ rale concernorit U Ratifica- 
tion de la Convention mon^talre du 6 novembre 1S85. Beme, 1885. 

L% Circulation mon^taire de la France d'apiis lea recensements de 1868. 
1878 et 1885. SodH€ statistique de Paris, Vol. 37. Paris, 1886. 

Circulation moo^taire et fiductatre en France, eu Algtfrie et dans les Colo- 
nies. Paris, 1887. 

Commission montture institute le 30 janvier 1886 pour rexecution de Im 

Convention monAftire du 6 novembre 1885, Systfemes moD^tairea des 

di お rents pays, i fascicule. Paris, 1888. 
Rapport de la Comtnissioa du Contr6le de la Circulation mon^taire pour 

rExcrcice 1 888. Paris, 1 888. 
Congris moii£t3ire international. Rapport sur renquflte moo6taite anglalM. 

Paris. i88g. 

Cong 1^9 monftaire international tenu k Paris les 11, iz, 13 et 14 septembre 

1889. Compte rendu et Documents. Paris, i8qo. 
Comity d'fitude de la Question mcmAaire en Belgique. Rapport 1890. 

An vera, 1890. 

Rapport de la Commiasion du ContrAle de la Circulation mon さは ire pour 

I'Esercice iSSg. Paris, 1890. 
Administration dea Moanaies et M&Uillea, Compte rendu ponr I'Exercice 

1 888. Paris, iSgo. 

Rapport de la Commission du Conlrdle de la Circulation monftaire pour 
I'Exercice 1890. Paris, i8gi. 

InBtitulion d'une Commission permanente pour l'£tude des Questions moat- 
tains. Bruxelles, April i, i8gi. 

III. AUTHORITIES.* 

AiHfe-BouTAREL : Enqufitc lar U Circulation mon^taire et fiduciaire. 1865. 
Arendt, O. r Die deutsche MUnzreform und die Paiiur MUnikonfereni. 
Berlin, 1881. 

Bamrerger, L. : Die Schicksale des lateinischen Mtltiibundes. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Wahrungspolitik. Berlin, 1885. 

■ In giving Ihe litles of some pampblets mentioned in the following list, it hat, im 
ft few cases, been found impossible (o lurnish complete informalion u to place of 
publication, ele., either becmuse sucb inlormalion was not aSorded by theie fugitive 
publications ihemMlve* or became the copiei coiuulted were defective. Mott oi the 
wiitingi tnentioned are to be found in the Bibliothtqne Nadontle, the Ilbraty of the 
French Mint, or that of the Bank of France. Some have been obtained fmm other 
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Bauokillart, H.: Argent et sea Critiques. Paris, 1867. 
Berry, M. ； £tudes et Recherches luatoriquei nir lea Monnaiea de France. 
Pari), I お 2. 

Quelqu" Vues aur r^miation d'une nouvelle Monoaie d'Or en Belgique. 
Braxellea, 1859. 
Bonnet, Victor ： Etudes anr la MoimBie. Paris, 1870. 
BUKCKHARDT-BiscHOPF, A, ； Bericht der ichweizerischen Ddegietten Uber 
die internationale MUnikoafereni im Sommer 1881. Bud, 1881. 
Die lateinische MUnzkonveation und der inteniationile Bimetallismiu. 
Basel. 1 886. 

Cernuschi, H. : Le grand Proems de I' Union monAaire latioe. Parii, 1884. 

La Danse des Assi gnats m^talliquet. 

Or et Argent. Paris, 1874. 

Les Projets monitaires de M, Say. Paris, 1878. 

La Diplomatie montfiaire en 1878. Paris, 1884. 

Les Assignats m£lalliques. Paris, 1885. 

Le grand Procfes de I'Unton monjiaire latiae. Paris. 1885. 
Chanier, O. de : La ConKrence moDAalre de Paris. Paris, 1S81. 
CoLLOT, E. : De la Demonetisation de I'Or. Paris, ， 853. 
Campan, C. a. i La Question de I'Or en Belgique. Bruxellea, i860. 
CtHjuiEL, C. DE : La Chambre de Commerce d' An vers et la Question de 

I'Or. Bnixdles, ig6o. 
Cog EL ； Cours I さ gal de la Moonaie d'Or fran^aisc. BruxelleB, 1 860. 
CosTES, H.; Notes et Tableaux pour servir i I'^tude de la Question mon さ- 
は ire. Paris, 1884. 

ESCHEK, H. H. : Die scfaweizeriachc MUnzreform und ihr Schlussergebniss. 
Zurich, 1854. 

FeeK'Herzog : Bericbt der Mebrbdl der nationratblichen MSnikommiB- 
■ioii— in BetreB der MUazfrage. Bern, 1859. 
L'Unificalion mon^taire intemationale : ae< ConditioM et ses Penpectives. 
Paris, 1869. 

La France et sei Alli& monjiaires en Pretence de rUnificatioa ualver- 

selle des Monnaies. 
Or ou Argent : も lude $ur une Question ！ i I'Ordre du Jour. Beme, 1873. 
Rapport k 1' Union Suisse du Commerce el de rioduKrie >ur I'Ktat actuel 

de la Question monitaire. Berne, 1878. 
FRfeRE-ORBAM : La Question monfuire: Enamen du Syslime et des ESets 

dn double £ talon. Bruxelles. 1874- 
La Question mon^taire en Belgique en 1889. も change des Vue> entre M. 

Frire-Orban et M, de Laveleye. Bruxellei, 1890. 
Haern'e, de ； La Question monSuire Goaiid£r£e en giairal M dani lei 

rapports avec I'Angleteire, la France, U Sulne et li. Belgique. Braxellea 

et Piria, i860. 
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Halpkek, L. : De la D£tRoii£ti>ation de I'Or. Paris, 1852. 
Haupt, O. : La Rthabilitatfon de I' Argent. Paris, 188 1. 

Histoire cnon&aire de notre Temps. Paris, 1886. 

The Silver Question in 1893. 
HouK, F, : La Question mon^uire da Point de Vue pratique. Bnixeltes, 
i860. 

Lamar, P. S. ； Congr^s mon^taire interna.tionale de Paris, Septembre 1889. 
/Laughlin; History of Bimetallism in the United States. New York, 1897. 
Laveleve, E. de: La Question de I'Or en Beigique. Bnizelles, i860. 
Lc Bimctailisme international, Bniitelles, 1881.. 
La Question monAaire en 1880 et en tSSi. Brnxelles, 1881. 
La Crise et la Contraction monftaire. Bruxelles, 1885. 
LtoN, A. : La Convention mon^taire du 23 Decembre 1865 et rUniformiti 

des Monnaies. Paris, [866. 
L も ON, M. : La Convention moD^taire du 33 Decembre 1865 et I'Unifamiiti 

des Monnaies. Paris, 1868. 
LiEGEois, J. ： La Question montftaire : ses Origines et son £tat ACtuel. 
Ma LOU, J. ： La Situation mon^taire de la Suisse en September 1S59. Brux- 
elles, iSs<). 

La Question monilaire en iSjq. De "Adoption de I'Or fran^ia. Bnix- 
elles, i860. 

De r Adoption 1 お ale de I'Or frttncais. Bruxelles, i860. 
Question mon^uure. Bnixelles, 1873, 
Documents relatift & la Question monStaire, recueillis et publics ctt taaci- 
culcB. Bruxelles, 1874. 
Notice faistortque sur la R さ forme mon£taire en Allemagne. Bruxelles, l879> 
Mever, G. : Die schwelzeriscben Mtinzen von den altesten Zeiten bisauf die 

GegenwarC. Ziirich, 1851. 
Mannequin, Th. : Question de la. Monnaie d'Or, Paris, 1857. 
MARSAttLT, A.: Droit frangais de I'Unification des Monnaies. Pari,, 1 88 1. 
Matigkv, H. OB: De la Disparition de la Monnaie d'Argent. Paris, 1 859. 
Menisr, E. J, : L'Uniti de t'^taltm montftaire. 1873. 
Morel, A, : も tude de la Question monftaire i propas de la Brochure de M. 

Malou. Bnixeltes, iSjg. 
NoEl, O. : La Question iiion6taire et I'Union Utiae. 1882. 
Paribu, E. de : La Question monStaire en France et i 1' Stranger. Paris, 
1866. 

La Question mon^taire et I'Opportunit さ de sa Solution. Paris, t866. 

L' Union monAaire de la France, de I'ltalie, de la Beigique, ct de la 

Suisse: Le MUnzvCTein latin, Paris, 1866. 
De rUnifbrmitj monAaire. Paris, 1867. 

La Politique monAaire en France et en Allemagne. Parif, 1873. 
Interpellation relative k la Convention inon£taire de 1876. Pfttis, 1876. 
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Parieu, E. de: Proposition de Lai 'a'pendont 1' も tniuion dea Boni pour 
la Fabrication des Monnaies d* Argent k 9-10 de fin. Paris, 1876. 
Les Embirns de la Question mon^taire en t88o. Paris, 1880, 

Pauliat, L. : La ConF^rence mon^tatre de 18S1. iSSi. 

Frov も， F. : De la Question de I'Ot en Belgique. Bruxelles, i860. 

KocHEUSSEU : SupplCmcDt k la Question moniutre en Belglque en 1889. 
La Haye, 1890. 

Rost : De la Question monCtaiTC en Belgicjiie. Brnxellei, i860. 
R OS WAG, C. : La Question monAaire. 1874. 

も udM £conomico-induMriel les. Lft Question montitaire. tSjA- 
RozENRAAD, C. : L'Empnmt iulien pour rAbolWon du Court forctf. Paris, 
1883. 

Sav: DictioDnaiK de l'£conoiaie politique. Paris. 

Schneider, J. P.; Die Parian Manikanferetiien von 187S. Bremen, 1879. 
SsRRURE, R. : La Monnaie en Belgique. Vervien, 1884. 
Sou BE VRAM, G. DK : L'Or, 1' Argent et le Commerce beige. Bruxelles et 
Paris, 1 861, 
La Crise monftaire en France. Paris, 1871- 

Quesiion mon^taire. La Discussion & la Soci さ t さ d'^cononiic politique 

beige, 16 Novembre 1873. Bruxelles, 1873. 
La Question mon^taire. Discimion k la Soci£l£ de I'^CMiaiiiie politique 

Beige. Bruxelles, 1874. 
L'llni" de 1' も talon monAaire. Parit, 1876. 

La Quenion monCtaire. Lettres & M. Frfere-Orban par un ^conomitte. 
Paris, 1876. 

Question mon^taire : Di scours prononc^ & U Chambre des D£pat£s. 
Paris, i88t. 

Tovzt, C. LB ： La. Question de I'Aixent et les Conference* Intemationales 

de idSt. Paris, 1S81. 
White, Horace: Ilimeiallism in France. Political Science Quarterly. VI. 

WoLOWSKi, L. ； Enquete sur les Principes el les Fails が n£raux qui rfgis- 
sent & la Circulation mon さ Mire et fiducutire. Paris, 1866. 
La Queitiw) monAaire. Paris, 1868. 
La Question monttaire, Paris, 1S69. 
L'Or et I'Argent. Paris, 1870. 
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vkled far, 53； right of, abrogaled in 
1874. i4> 。• 

Acte Additionnel, to Truljr of 1885, pro- 
vides for Belgium, 233； operation of, 
extended to other countries by a decla- 
ration, 334. 

Alsace, circulation of five -franc pieces in, 
m. 

Alternating Standard, condemned in com- 

missioD of 1867, 95, 46. 
Arendt, snpporti bimetmlliiin in I8S9, 

"41. 

Anitrla, deiltei to join Lktln Union, 83： 
work of monetary commiMion in, 83, 
82： declares for gold standard, 83. 

Banks, capital and reierves ol, in Italy, in 
1865, 6Sj circulatioD of Ilaliwi, 66. 

Bulk of Belgium, difficulties of, dw to 
■Iteniftting itandard, 34; demands 
adoption of ritver stMidard, "6; 
demandi nuipenuon of silver coiiMge, 
1 17! undertake! to Teceire lulisn coin, 
■40： renews tfab mgrecmeBt for 1875. 
1 56. 

Bank of England, lioldlngt of French 
coin by, 144. 

Bank ol t'nnce, influence uf, in fannition 
of Latin Union, 58, 59, composition of 
reicrTe studied, 91, qz; urges bimetml- 
liiin in Eoquele of )S6S, 104; autbor- 
ited to suspend specie payments in 
1870, tOQi "fuses advances on depos- 
its of silver bullion, 121; undenakcs 
Id receive Italian cnin, 13S; increase 
of reserve of, in 1H74, 147; li is lory of 
notciof, 148; reductinn of circulation of, 
148: favorable condition of, 145； renews 
agreement for i)t75, 1561 flow uf gold 
to in 1875, 158： condition of reserve In 



1876, 164； unwillingness of, to receive 
foreign coin tor note*, 173; UiU in 
effort to forn five-franc piccci into dr- 
culation, .174, i"; work of, in with- 
drawing lubudiary ailvei, 199; fall- 
ing off of reserve caoiet alaim, 202; 
allows note* to became inadeqoktc, 203； 
further decline in KMrve, 204; imprare- 
meni In condition of, 306; Increwe of 
gold in TCKTve, 3I0; coDdftioa of, 343; 
iOTMligatei condidon of lubudiaiy 
colB, 34'; coin in, 360. 

Beeniaett, indictei wiUingiieH to «Gcept 
liquidation clanic, 325； on monometal- 
liim in Belgium, 339i 240. 

Belginm, euly change* in monelary lys- 
tem, 15； providoB* of law of 1S31, 15； 
cbuigM i。 monetary tyiCem of, 15, 17： 
constituenti of circulalioii of, 18; Dulch 
florini deprived of legaMender quality 
in, 19; d^onetiutioD of gold in, 19； 
character of rilver coin in, 30； cet- 
Mtion of coinage of lilnr in, 30, 21; 
1S33, IW recnrrcDce of Blternating 
(Undard in, 331 peculiar position of. In 
inonetaTy world, 34; hetitates to antici- 
pate Bclion of Fitmee on subaldiary sil- 
ver, 34; suffers from inwion of foreign 
coin, 41； piopoaei mooeUry conven- 
tion of 1865,41; mttitode at Convention 
ol 1865, 43! coinage in, fan 1873. dJi- 
cusKd, "5; imparts of (ilver to, in 
1S73. 116； loses t{old, 117； increue of 
silver coinage in, 115； detlruction o( sil- 
ver coinage in. 117； movement of for- 
eign silvei inlo, I"; noneEary confer- 
ence »lled in, 12 お coinwe of tilver 
Hupended in, 135, lib; demaiidi mu- 
penttoD of silver coinage bj Lalin 
Union, 133, 134; monetary eoaUweny 
m, I45i ctrioi lilver for government 
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account, 150； Incmued coinage of 
gold in, in 1874, 153; nlloira iisiw 
of mint vouchers for 1875, 'S3； gold 
coinage in 18", 159 ； attitude at 
Convention ol 1S76, 161; continues 
suipension of silver coinage, 167； at- 
tempts to limit legal -tender qu&lity of 
■liver, 170, 171; attitude of, H Interna- 
tiona) HoneUryConference of 1878,175； 
rXifiei Treaty of 1878, 194; relation to 
L"in UnioD thoroughly discussed in 
1885,316; attitude of, at Convention of 
iSSs, 119, 320; demand E rejected at 
Convention of iSilS, lai, zai; «ec«de» 
from Convention of 1885,224； possible 
reason for secession, 21$； coniroversy 
over relation ol, to Latin Union, 228, 
339! claims of, ■> to Kdemplion, par- 
tially admitted by Leroy Beaullcu, 
130; chunber* receive explanation from 
delegates to Convention of 1S85, 2291 
makes overtures to France, 230, 131; 
situation of, in case 
fined by protocol, 33 
iations with Fn 
My of l88s. a33; 



gotiations with France, 233； ratifies 
Treaty ol 1885, 233; diHatisfaction of. 



Itillut Bubsidiaiy coin by, 348; condi- 
tion of circulalian in, 361, 263. 
Bimetallism, first discussed in France 
after 1848, 8; arguments for. based on 
alteniBting standard, S; unpopular, 
1850-1S60, 9; in CoDvealion of 1865, 
43; dittsMeful to smaller countries at 
Con'enlion of 1865, 431 discussed at 
CoDvenlion oC 1865,4;; why favored by 
Bank of France, 58-60； makes Treaty 
of 1865 unpopular, 73i favored by com- 
mission of 1 867, 76, 85； influence of, in 
thwarting intern atiooal monetary uni- 
formity, 84; abandonment of, advocat- 
ed by committee on weights *nd meas- 
uics at InteTnalional Expotition of 
■867, 96, 97； new mode of atgunieiit 
adopted by supporters of, 98,99： dis- 
credited by commetcikl bodiei in iSbS, 



99, 100; advocated by haute finance 
BDd Bank of Fmnce in Enqofte ol 1 868, 
103; Lklia Union, bow hampered by, 
1431 declining prospect s of, 173, 174; 
increase Id stiength of, in France, 10 1 ; 
in France, assisted by Italian loan, 307； 
Magniti, Parieu. and Soubeyru on, MS; 
Injured by internaUonal mooetuy con- 
fmnce of 1 881, sag; Ioki ground in 
Italy, , " ; kept before people in France. 
338; stimulated by monetary congress 
of 1889,341; ittilude of advocates of 
on silver bill in U. S., 24]; urged in 
Italy, 243： decrease in support of, 153; 
not the present policy L«tin Union, 
966, 

Bom de monnaie, defined, 126; iuned 
in Belgiom, 136： iisned In Fnnce in 
■874, 150; mdvance iwue permitted by 
Belgium, Italy, and France in 1 874, 



Broglie, Due d 



I conduct of Latin 



Bundesiath. work ot Swiss, on nwneUirjr 

problem, 30.31. 
Bundoveriiunng, Swim, of 1848, pro- 

riiioni on Goinage, 36. 

Cernusehi. supporlE bimetBlliim at Con- 
gress of iSSq, 241. 
Chaillcy, on relattOB of Belgium to Latin 



Chambres de commerce, verdict of for 
gold slandard in 1868. 99, loo. 

Cheque, UEC of, in FTance, proposed bj 
Sainl-Andr も to. 

Chevalier, takes part in early French 
moneUry controveraj, 10; views on 
international money, 74; uinonacn 
monetary comniitsion. 75： resigns from 
commits ion. 76. 

CitcuJatiun, of France, discuued, (-7； 
concurrent, not secured by Uw of tSOj, 
6; concurrent, not regarded m due to 
double standard, 8; of •ubaidiBiy silver 
deficient, II： of Belgium prior 10 1S47 
discussed, 16, 17; compo^tion of Swlts, 
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27; compositioD of French, in lS6S, gg; 
effect of single standard on, discussed 
in EnqafU of "68, 102, 103; of 
France, in 1870-1874, 147. 

Clapier, introdncei bill in France limit- 
ing future coinage of lilver, i6c. 

Cleveland, influence of message of, 246. 

Cochul, on ci【culilion of I'rance, 256. 

Coinage, effect of suspension ol silver, on 
price of silver, 86; in Latin Union dis. 
cuued, 87--90; for tS73 diMUued, 115, 
1 16; inctcue ot lilrer, in France and 
Belgium, 116; reitrlcdon of silver, 
favored in Fmice, 117, liS; limited in 
Fnim, 117; of lilver suspended !□ 
Belgium, i，6; dnriog 1875, l57-"59; 
of silver snspeaded in France, 164, 165； 
" right of free," definitely ■biogKtcd in 
France and the Latin Union, 197： 
free, wben to be muined, explained in 
Treaty of 1S85, 333. 

Dc Colmoat, e'ldence of , u to Tktio, 4 n. 

CoBUniisioD of 1858, Kpptnntment, 11； 
nature ot work of, 11,13： recoanneoda- 
tions of, 11-14; how regarded by con- 
temporaiies, 14 n. 

Commission of i860, French, is givea in- 
ilnictioDi, 36; reports, 36; its tugges- 
tioM not adopted, 36; effect of, on 
't«ly,36.37. 

Comnisiion of 1S67, French, work of, 76, 
77J verdict niwatiifactory, 76; minority 
iepi]rtof,94; report of, d iscussed, 95-97. 

Commiuion of 1S69 (lee CoiucU Sup(~ 
rienr), evidence of, as to nrntnre of 
French circulation, 4 n. 

CompenxalOTy theory, ' 
mission of 1S67, 95, 

Conference, see convention. 

ConMil Supfrieur, evidence before, on 
Dilute of French circuUlion, 4 n; ap- 
poinlment of, 106; iU work estimated, 
106; outlined, 106; declares for gold 
standard, 107. 

Convenrion of 1S65 (see Treaty <i[ 1S65I, 



Convention (International Monetary) ai 
1 1*67, nature Aid composition, 77; woik 

. of, how affects Latin Union, 78; multi 
of work of, •omrocd up, 79, (to. 

Convention of 1 874, demanded by 
SwitzerlRiid, 1271 prospects for, 130; 
tpirit 132; wider in scope than that 
of 1865, 133; possible courses of action 

Convention of 1875, renewal of Treaty of 
1874 demanded by France and Bel- 
gium, 153； new demuidi of Italy kt, 
153： debates at. 154, 155. 

Convention of 1S76, debates at, 1 60-1 63； 
attitude ol France at, interpreted, 163. 

ConTcntion of .1877, waived, 172. 

Convcnlloa o( 1878, why impoiUnt in 
hUtorj' ol Latin Union, iSi; outcome 
of, eaiily to be predicted, iSi; meets, 
183； chiefly concerned with measurei 
regmrdiiig Italy, I S3： mtlitude of luly 
at, regarding coinage of five-fuac 
piece, 1841 prereqniutM <leDiaiidcd of 
Itily. 185. 

Convention of 1879, called in respooK to 
demand 1 of Italy, 195; debates, 195- 
197- 

Convention of 1SS5, meets, 113; nature 
of problem prescDted to, 2t6, 117； pot- 
si ble courses of action, 317, 3lS; these 
conriei ditcuswd, 11 S, 

CoDTention of 1893, called to meet need* 
of lUly, 346; dttcuHcd, 247. 

Convention of 1897, called, 350； work ot, 
»S'- 

Cours loici established in Italy, 60; 
origin of, 67; effect of, on Latin Union, 
69,701 established in Fiance, in 1S70, 
t09i opinion* of M. Malon on, tag; 
btonghl to cloK in Fnnce, 175； loan 
for conclniUHi of, in Italj, 205-307； 
bill for abolition of, introduced in 111 け, 
30；； in Greece, 207. 

D^datalion, sec Acle Additionel. 
Demand, influence of changes in, on ratio 
of gold lo lilver, 1, 3. 



DemoDctiialion, a possible remedy in 
French monetaiy tyllem after 1848, 9. 

DeDOmlDatiou, of sobcidituy coin dis- 
cnsMd at Convention of 1865, 51, $3. 

Depreciation, of silver, Miociated iritli 
jew 1873, 114; of five-franc pieces, 
121; hoir far due to Gennany's action, 
I3J- 

Doda, SeiEmil, on specuiatioD in Italian 

tubtidiBTy coin, 241. 
Dumas, urges reduction in fineness of 

lobsidiary silver in Fraace, 35-, evidence 

DuclcTC, preMnU formal denumds of 
Fnince U Convention of 1885, 333. 

East, effect on Belgium of demand of, 
for lilver, 25; demand of for silver 
does not deereaie prior to l36o, 33； 
continued diain o( tilv«r to, 39; in- 

； not Dccessary 
rease in demand 
:d in 1874, 136. 
Edinburgh Xtvitui, favors internalional 

money, 75, 
Ellena, on free coinage o£ silver at Con- 
Tcntion of 1885, 222. 

Ii action of in 1S16, how affects 

Hutte (French) of 186S, appointed, 100： 
a Inlernational money, too, tot; 
cuuet effect ot gold standard on 
foreign trade, 101, 103； diicmies nie of 
tilver in interior, 102, 103; diicnuei 
liquidation of contracts Id iUtct, 103; 
tinsl recommendations of, 103. 
Escudo, discarded M monetuy unit by 
Spain, 83. 

Eipoits, of gold and silver frqiu France, 
1—4, 6; of Rilver alter 1848 cause satis- 
faction, 6; evidence ot figures for, in 
Belgium, as to nUnre of circulation, 16; 
of tilvei from Belgium, 17； of gold and 
silver from France to Belgium, It, 22; 
of gold and tilver from Italy, 62-6" 
from France, studied, 90, 91； of gold 



from France, loi; of lubudiary coin 
from Itmly, 146; power to prohibit, 
of inlMtdiaiy coin, granted Italy, 351; 
of *ilver from France, 36；, 366. 

Federal Conititulioa, prorUioni of Swim, 
on coinage, 26. 

Federal coundJ, demands fineoess ol ,8 
a,t Convention of 1865, 4S; comniuDi- 
otes with France, asking for Conven- 
tion of 1S74, 127. 

Feer-Heriog, showi that Treaty of 1865 
did Dot lanction double st&ndard, 44; 
declorei Bfiaiiul bimet>lliMn M Coavea- 
Uon of 1865, 45； on monetary tpecnla- 
tion in Switzeriuid, 119； report ot, to 
SwiH Unioii of Commerce and Indni- 
try, iSl; on new coinage of ulvcr Gtc- 
fraDC piece, 1S8; on duratioa of new 
treaty, 1S9; predictions M lo future of 
Latin Union, 192. 

Fmenesi, of inbiidiuy coin reduced in 
Swhierland in i860, 33： by France in 
lUt, 40； by Italy tn 1863, 36: di*- 
cuwed in ConventioD of 1B65, 47-49. 

Five-fnne piece (gold), cmaage of, hu- 
pended, 192. 

Florin, Auatrian, deprived of legal-tender 
quality in Germany, 133； flows into 
Belgium, ill. 

Forcsde, u minisler of linaiice, iottilaiet 
French Monetary Commission of iWi, 
35.36. 

ForUmp*. discuBEM qnuitily of mbiidi- 
ary coin Bl Convent ion of 1 865, ja. 

Fould, views of, onadopiioDof gold itaod- 
ard by Latin Union, 57. 

De FoviUe, an circulai ion of France, 156- 
259; of Italy, 161; of Belgium, a6l, 
363： of Swlizerland, z6z, i6,l. 

Fox well, supports bimetallism at Con- 
gress of iHSg, 241. 

Franc, established as unit in France by 
law ot 1803, 7; adopled is Belgian 
monetuy unit in 1832, 15； u Swiss 
unit in 1850, 3J; sytteta adopled by 
Italy in 1862, 36, 37. 
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Franco-Pnudan war, effect on Uw oi 
1803, 107； how deprive* France at 
moiwUtjr leadenhip, iii, ,12. 
' Ftance, moiielBiy bistory of, 1-14; hiMory 
of money in, subdivided, i; loiet silver 
prior to 1S48, I -3; Datore of circula- 
tion in, before 1S48, 4 n; change in eir- 
culatioD of. 6; work of commiuion of 
185S on circnlation of, 12-14; 8。'd 
coint of. legal-tender in Belgiam, 16; 
deprived of legal -lender quality in Bel- 
gium, 19； iDfliience of cnmncy of, on 
Belgian monetRiy system, 30, 2t; moR- 
euiy (yitcm oF, adopted in Switier- 
land, 3J, 38; discuMion in senate over 
•Bbtldluy liiver, 34, 35； monetary com- 
miwian ordered in t86t, 35, 36; in- 
vaded by new Italian coio. 39; re- 
duce' Bneiieu of imaU lutxidiiiTy coin 
by law of 1864, 40; exclndei Swiit til- 
ler fram cuttom houiei, etc., ^o•, not 
helped by reduction in finenns of coin, 
41； accedes to proposal for mon clary 
convention, 41, atlempU to exclude 
discuirion of (he itand 禽 rd >( Conven- 
tion of 1865, "； iniisti on double (C&nd< 
禽 rd, 45； demand* fineness of .835 at 
Convention of 1865, 39, 401 quantity of 
■nbfidiwy toln needed by, diicuued 
" ConTCDtimi of 1865, 53； attempts to 
tecare eadorsement of silver at tnteina- 
tional Convcnllon of 1S67, 78； Row of 
precious metals in, itudicd, Sq-gi; dit- 
coEsions of commiBSiOD of 1S67 in, 94- 
96; ibvaEion of, by silver in 1868 
•ttncti attention, 9；： verdict of eham> 
bre, d« commerce idiI trAorien payenn 
OP biaieUllism, 99. too; coinage In, lot 
1S73 diicuEKd, Its; imports of silver 
to. in 1873, 115； increase of coinage of 
titver in, 116; summons ConircDtion of 
1874. iz8, izq; favors limitation oE 
coinage of >i)vcr by Latin Cnion at 
Convention at 1874, 135; circulation in, 
in 1874. 147： coinafic of Rold in 1874, 
153： coin* silver for fiovernmcnt at- 
coont in 1875. 154； altitude at Comtn- 



lion of 1876, 161; favorable poiitloa of, 
in ezchaage market in 1876, 164; givei 
np " expectant ■ttitnde," i'，； mivea 
Coavenlimi of 1S77, 1 71; favorable com- 
metdal lilaatioii of, in 1878, 180； how 
CODlToli smaller countriei at expiry of 
Treaty of 1865, ttil; insisls on redemp- 
tioD of (ive-liaoc pieces in 1S7S, 187； 
ntisRes Treaty of itSjS, 194： refuses 
new denknds of Italy in 1S79, 1951 al- 
titude mfter 187。, 198; nnderUke* to 
control leUninent of Italian lubiidfary 
coin, 199, 300', irritated by action of 
Italy against silver, 313; fonnal de- 
mand* of, presenlcd >t Convenlion of 
1885, 223; mvcttigatex compotilion oC 
circulation, 330; repreunts union in 
negotiationi with Belgium, 338; juiti- 
fiable In BUUDde toward Belgi 賺, 233； 
notioB for nsnming himetallie confer- 
ence of 1881, 238： HippOItB gold " 
congress of igtfq, 341; hotdingt of lUl- 
subtldiitr; coin by, 347； receWei 



McKmleyl 
253； monetary problem Id, retUted, 
353-263； prolMble sltsUion Id com of 
free coinage, 366; itoek of tpecie of, 
265. 

Five-franc piece, made legal -tender in Bel- 
gium in 1832, 15； coinage pnctically 
(■upended in i860, 39; coinage of, stud- 
ied, 88, go; not necessary for trade with 
East, 103; ilepreci 禽 lion of, III; coinage 
of, luipended in Belgium. 126; suspen- 
sion of, and Uw of "03, 149; eRort to 
Unit legBl-tcnder qnal ily o(, in Belgium, 
170； effori to force into cUcolalloa in 
France, 174; attitude of luljr rcKarding, 
at Convenlion of 1878, lli" coinage of, 
bj luly provided for in 1878, 190： 
kbrogaled, iQz; coinage of, discussed 
>l Convention o( 1885, an; maoage- 
ment of, discuMcd at CaiiTentioD of 
iSliS, 334; Tcdemption of, provided for 
in Treaty of 1885, 336, 237; reeolnage 

Krtte-Mrban, en govenunenl coinage of 
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nWer, ISO; at leader ol Belgiui mini,- 

by. 178. 

Gandln, estiioated coin ciTcalation of 
Fhuice In 1803, 4; mldnterpreted by 
commiuion of 1867, 95. 
Germany, monetary condilion of, prior 
lo 1857 Ksembles Swiss, 26; why fails 
to adopt franc as monclary unit, 113； 
deprives Austrian silver florin of leg»l- 
tendrr quality, 132； monetoiy cocRicI 
ofg with FrBDc«, 143, 144； progreii in 
monetary reform in, 157. 
Gold, appears in France only after 1S48, 
I; why not teen prior to 1S4S, 2-4； 
coinage of, in Prance prior to i860, j; 
gained by France after J84S, b; influ- 
ence o( new, in France, j; fears for 
future stability, 10; relative atlvKnlage* 
of，u 1 ituidard, id; aaspeniioD of coin- 
age of, pnipoaed, 1 1; view* of coinmii- 
*ion of 1858 on lue of, 13, 13； renewed 
coinage of, recommended, 14; demone- 
tised in Holland, 17, 18; desire for, in 
Belgium, 16; efforts to obtain, in Bel- 
gium, 17； lakes place of silver in Swiss 
circulation, xS; displaces silver in 
Switzerland, iS; standard baaed on, 
adopted by Switzerland, 31, 32； ctw- 
4>rd baled on, demanded at Conven- 
tion of 1865, 43； coint of, how provided 
for in Treaty of 1865, 53； influence of 
new, on formation of Latin Union, 55； 
itandud based diicctly on. why not 
adopted bf Treaty of 1865, 57, 5S; 
standard of, favored by Belgian mone- 
tary commission, 124, 1251 coinage of, 
greatly incieased in 1874, 149; exporls 
from Fnnce, 201, 303； rcqnired by 
Italy in payment for custom*, 311; 
equired in bank reteirei in Italy, an; 
) secure circulation of, in Swit- 
zerland, 240; in French circulalion, 155； 
quantity of, in French ciTCulation, 256- 
360； in Italy, 26Q, 361. 
Greece, joins Latin Union, So, Si; feeble- 
n«u of, from Gnancia) tiandpulnt. Si; 



requirei 
effort I 



condition of, dtscnHcd at Convenllon 
of 1876, 163； demands of, 161： bank 
feserves in, 161； ralifiet tiutj of 1885, 
234； resigns right to btue fractHHUtl 
coin, 251； condition of circnlation in, 

Grenfell, supports UmettUum in 1B89, 

Gresbam's law, opentkm of, in Latin 
Union, 88. 

Gnyot, report oi, on [ntematioiMl Mone- 
tary Conlerence of 1878, tSl. 

H«upt, on circulation of France. 256- 
1595 of lUly, 261; of Belgium, 262； 
of Switzerland, 363. 

11 Bute linaDce, ihflueace of, in Enqafte of 
186S, 104. 

Hayes, President, message of, OD bonds, 
favoitbly regarded, 176. 

Harrison, President, on Intematuiaal 
HonetiiTj Conference of 1892, 245. 

Hock, Baron, work of, on Antlriui mone- 
tary comnnidon, 81, 83. 

Holl&nd, change of talio in 1816, 2; 
monetary system ol, >boIi(bed in B« レ 
ginm, 15； demonetization of gold in, 
17, 1 8) ten- aorin piecei of, deprived of 
legal-tender qnality in Belgium, 19; 
Bttitade of, at international coDvention 
of 1867, 78; kdopis gold standard, 
I'd; kdopti gold tUndftrd, 157： im- 
proved cocdition of, uDder gold itaod- 



Imports, ot gold ind silver lo France, 1-4, 
6; of gold to France liter 184S cause 
lotiifactioD, 6; of gold into Belgium 
nnder Uw of 1S33, 17; into Belgium 
after 1850, 33; of gold and silver lo 
Italy, 62-64; to France Uitdied, 89-91; 
of ，il'er (o France uxl Belgium, 

of precious metals to Fraace in 1 874, 
147； of gold lo France in 187S. 157； W 
France, 264 n. 
Indemnily, effect of French, on nuira- 
metalliMii, 1 10; on demoDetiulion, ill; 
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coin and notes used in, 1 100; how 
liquidated, lag. 
IndiB, demonetizei j 
decline of ii1v«r coinage In, ditc 
136; fluduuiou in Tklne of 
minU of, cloMd to silver, c 
bimetallism, 346. 
international money, pi am for, thwarted 

by French biroelallitm, S4. 
international conference for uniiicstion 
of weighti, meuucH, and money, de- 
clare* for gold itaDdard, 183. 
Interactional ExptMltion of 1867, report 
imtttte on weight* and meuurM 



r MiioB, infloenee 



in of 1867 



"t,96. 

lUmatioBal monetary Mlii 
ol desire for, in forauUia 
Union, 55： work of Conventioi 
rtgwdinK, 79. 80. 

InteniRlional Monetuy Conference of 
1 87 J, pauei retolutioiu tivonng gold 
standard, 12a. 

International Monetary Confennce of 
1878, origin, 178： how tegarded by 
Luin Union, 178; views of M. d« Farien 
on, 178; debates at, 179; effect on Latin 
Union, t7g. 

ntcinatlonal Monetary Conference of 
iSSi, meets, zoQ; decides adveraelj to 
aciiun, 209： depresses bimetillisU, aop. 

tnteitiaiional Monetary Conference of 
iSqi. called by U. S., 244； mtett, 345； 
unfavorable to *ilveT, 145. 
til J, FcduccE fineness of lubsidimry silver, 
36： monetary tUuatlon id. prior to t86l, 
37； iniroduction of new monetary sy*- 
lera in, 37-38； coinage in, 38； new coin 
of, invades France, 39; atlitude at Con- 
vention of 1S65, ^3； demands gold 
standard, 44; demands Bneneu at .SiS 
for lubsidiary silrer, at Convention of 
1865, 48, 49； establisbet coure toict, 60; 
deficit in, 60-6I; luant of, 61; credit of, 
bl ； stock ot coin and paper in. 64. 65； 
bank capital of, 65； circulatinn of, 66^ 
nr>【c currency of, 68; effect of sus|jen- 
sion in, on pi ice of silver, 86; coin of, in 



Bank of France reserve, gi; coinage of, 
for 1872, discusEcd, 1151 monetary con- 
dition of, in 1873. tig; lower&minl piice 
of iU*er, 130; adapts doubtful attitude 
at Convention of 1874, 134; conditiona 
deiMUided mt Convention of 1874, 
139, 140; coins silver for govemment 
account, 1511 abrogates right to sil- 
ver free coinage in 1S75, I ； l; coin- 
age of gold in, 151; recoinages in, 
152; allows ittae of mint vouchers fot 
1875, 153； demands larger silver coia- 
oge M ConvenlioD of 1875： why promi- 
oenl at Convention of 1878, i83;attitDde 
at Convention of 1S78 regarding five- 
frinc piece, 1S4-, shows dlssalisiaclion 
with Trcity of iSjS, 195； new demands 
of, refused by France in 1B79, igS; laiU 
to break away from Latin Union, 197； 
deprives foreign coin of legal- tender 
quklitjr. 311; makei customs payable in 
gold only, 211; require' bank tcictvci 
to be gold, 312； ittitnde of, at Con- 
Tention ol iSSj, 319, 230; ralifiei 
Treaty of tS8s, Rossi od position 
of, in Lntin Union, 244; disappearance 
of »ubiidi>Ty coin from, 346; decides to 
ask for return of subsidiary coin, 346； 
*ubsidi»i7 coin of, ordcTed withdrawn 
and redeemed in 1S93, 247; holdingi 
of tabiiilisTycoin of, by other coantiiek, 
348; issues of Eubsidiary by, 248; coit 
of redempUon, 250; authorized to pro- 
hibit exports of tabiidwry ，Uver, 251； 
condtliDS of circulation ip, 359, 360. 

Koch, supports bimetallism at Congreu 

of iSSg, Z4t. 
Kreglinger, views of, on monetary diffi- 

cullie* of Belgium, 34 n; dem&nds gold 

flsndard at Convention of 1865, 43, 44; 

diKuisci bimeUllum, 44, 45. 

La II aye, italislical congress ■(, declare! 

for gold, 105. 
Lardy, on free coinage of silver, at Con- 
vention of iSSs, 2ia. 
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Latin Union, fint impnlM toward, 31; 
Treaty of 1865 constituting, 42-54; by 
wh«t influences dominated, 55； to mhu 
dtreclly attributable, sSi how fir due 
to desire for inlernRlioTiBl monctRiy 
aclion, 55, 56; why failed lo adopt gold 
sundtnl, 57, 58; coon forc^ in Italy, 
a bar to itt tuecess, 61; how affected 
by Italian conn fore も 70; relation of, 
to Intematioital Monetary CoDventlon 
of 1867, 78; how affected by Inter- 
national Convention, 80; ii joined by 
Gtcccc, Si; conditionally by Aiutria, 
Si ； relations irith Auslri*, S3； negotia- 
tions with Spain and RouinaniB, S3; 
expansion of, hindered by French 
bi metal lism, 84; fotmed &I unpro pi lions 
time, 85; bow afEeeted by Franco- Pnis- 
aisD war, log; why ontttripped bj Ger- 
many, 114; impoitance of ConTcntion 
of 1874 to, I35:pos«ble couTME of action 
In "74， 138; why not dissolved in 
1873, 143, 144; isolated position oF, at 
opening of 1S76, 163； movement of 
gold of, toward Paris, 163； relalion to 
InterMtkiDol Monetary Conferecce of 
1878, 178, 179; reaches turning point 
in histoTj 鳳 I ConTenlioD of 1878, 181; 
why not dissolved in 1879, 183； two 
new principles in, established in 1878, 
193： probable influence of secession of 
Belgium upon. 33S; controversy over 
relation of Belgium to, 239, 330; con- 
tinued on new basis by Treaty of 1S85 
[f. II, ), 236; chances of permanence 
better in 1885, 1361 leceision from, by 
Italjr, impossible, 344; oppoies bimet- 
lltitm at International Conference of 
1S93, 3451 monetary problem id, 
restated, 253-359; effect of fonnatiun of, 
on silver, 263-266; not 1 bimetallic 
body, 266; tutoie of, ibb, 267； » failure, 
a れ 

Laveleye, tapports bimetalliEm at Con- 
gress of 1 お 9, >41, 

DeLavenay, favors gold, on GonunlMiin 
of 1867. 76. 



Lair of 1803, effoct, i-4J fwit lo provide 
concurrent circuluion, 6; malti in 
•iMroatiDK tlMtdard, 7； provWon' 
snd nalure of, 7, 8; piopoted modifiu- 
tions. B, 9； copied hy Belgian law of 
1S31, IS; Wolowski on, 104; why not 
abrogated after 1S70, 107. 
Law of 1831, esUblishct Freach lystcm 

In Belgium, 15. 
Law of 1850, Swiss, provisioiu of, a，. 
Law of i860, Swiss, lowers RneneM of 
■ubiidiarjr silver coin, }2. 33； effects of, 
cm France uid Belgium, 33, 34. 
Legal-tender, u applied to subsidiary 
in Convenlion of 1S65, 



coin, discussed ii 



Leroy Beauliea, admits Belgian claims 
regarding lilver tive-fraiic pieces, 330, 

lAou, uk， French chMnbcn for gold 

itandijd, 38. 
Levasseur, takes pail in early French 

monetary contiovenr, 10. 
Ley, adopted u RonmaniMi mooela" 

unit, 83. ■ 
LimilBtion, of silver coinage, introduced 

by France in 1873, 1 17： by Belgium, 

1 171 unsatisfactory to public, 141. 
Loan (Italian), history of, ！ 05-207; helps 

bimetallic cause in France, xoj. 
LondoA Economiit, favors international 

money, 75; favors gold standanl, 7SJ 

on relation of Belgium to Latin UdIoh, 

LotTkine, see Aliace. 
Liux«tti,oii inoDetBiy pcdicyof Italy, ，ii. 
chamber of commerce of, lavon 
stuidard, 121. 

Magliani, introduces bill for abolitioD of 
Italian cours iatci, 105； on secession of 
Italy from Latin Union, 342. 

Magne, unwilling to suthoriie introduc- 
tion of gold bill, 105； favors new mone- 
tary commlMion in 1869, 106; ad- 
dressed. In [ftvor of gold riandard, 
131; expluDi danger of io&mi of silreT, 
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Mafpiln, on btmetallinD, 308; on difli- 
cullie* wiih gold ttaodard in Gennany, 

iOS. 

Maiou, views of, on monetary quetlion in 
Belgium, 16 ni call* Belgian Monetary 
Commisiion of 1873, 133; submili bill 
(or lUtpendiDf; or limiting coioage of 
tilver five-lranc piece, 125； on b i metal - 
lifffl Mid tbe cours (orci, 129; deposits 
iihrer for coinage on govemment ae- 
count, I JO; continue 1 policy in 1875, 
158; Mka continuance of silver snipen- 
•ion, 167； opposes effort to limit legal - 
lender quality of silver, 170. 

HcKinky, Pn^dent, bimetallic commli- 
■km of, meet* rebuff, 353. 

Uicelli, introduce* bill for abolition of 
Italian cours for", 305. 

Minilhetii, on monetary policy of Italy, 
31 r. 

Monetary Commission (English), effect of 
report of, in France, 339. 

Monetary Congress (o( 1)139). arranged, 
139; ilimuUtes bimetallic agitation, 
341; opened, 241; leani toward bimel. 
allltm, 341. 

Monetuy Convention (fielgiui), *um- 
moncd in 1873, "3i ditcuisions, 
■ 31, 123; id decision*, 123, "4; favors 
gold slandard, 134, 125. 

MonometBllisin, finl seriously discussed 
in France after 1848, S ； advocates of, 
divided. 8. 9； atgumcnls for, in France, 
8, Q ； in Convention of 1805, 42; de- 
manded by »n,Uer countries at con- 
venlion of 1865, 43； declared for by 
Auslri*, Sz; discuued in commiuioa of 
1867. 95； effect of, discniied at EnquCle 
of )S6ti, loi, 103； iuppoTt«d by German 
caiTcncy cnnvenlion, lOS: by sialislicaJ 
congieu at I-a 1 1 aye, 105 ； aupporled 
by Conieil Supeneur in France, 106; 
how retarded by Franco- Prussian w«r, 
108; how affected by French indemnity, 
109； adopted by Cjerauwy, III, II, i 
gold, f&vored by InternattoiuU Monetuy 
Conlerence of 1873, lao. 



Naples, demonelizei gold in iSSO. 19. 
Napoleon, hnpes of, lu formatioQ of LMiq 

Union, 56. 
Notes, iiredeemable, tee coura forc^. 
Nolhomb, views on (olation o( moDetoiy 

problem, 13 n. 

Otl-TrUmpler, advocates adoption of gold 
by SwIiierUnd, 30. 

Parieu, opens Convention of 1S65, 43； ex- 
presscR opinion on dUcuuian of the 
standard, at ConveatioD of 1865, 44; 
viewi to duration of Trntj of 1865, 
S，, 53 ； favors gold on commiuioa of 
1867, 76; lumi up work of InleroaljoDkl 
ConventioD of 1867, 79, 80； on invailoB 
of silver, 130; on dangeroui position of 
France in 1S76, 164; introduces bill for 
5uspen;ioD of mint vouchert, op- 
poses bimetal lisin id tbe senate, loS ； 
sketches history of Uw of 1803, 308 ； 
on InUniational Monetary Conference 
of 1S81, 308. 

PcKta, adopted u monet," unit by 
Spain, 83. 

Pinard, favor* bimetal I isni, 60 n. 

Pirmei, views of, on bimetallism in Bel- 
gium, 16; atlilude at International Mon- 
etary ConlcKnce of 1878, 179; report of, 

of 18781 i8a; preienU view' of Belgium 
" ConvcDboo of 18S5, 219, lao; refen 
FrcDch demandi to Belgian miautry, 

Premium, on gold in Itmly, 68, 69. 
Pnjiwa, cslli cnncDCj conTentfon, 105. 



R>ti< 



ipe, MibdiTiilon of SwiM coin. 



37- 

flnctna- 



linns in market, l; how aRected by 
changes in demand, x ； changes in, in 
Uelgium, 16-1S ； influence of fluctua- 
tion in market, in Belgium, 23 ; how 
trrated at Coovention of 1865, 46, 47； 
importuice of lUbilitjr in, to incceis of 
Latin Union, 85 ； ftnctnuioni In, 89 1 
dueuued in Enquite at 1868, 103. 
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Recoinage, disciiHcd, 339; in Italy, 340; 
of five-franc piecca, 251. 

Redemption, of snbiidiary tilver, pro- 
vided for by Treaty of 1865, 51; of 
•nbridlaty fiWer by Italy, provided 
foT in 1878, 188; details of, 192: es- 
tablished " ■ principle in 1878, 193： 
of Itaiian subsidiary, effected in 1879, 
ig9i made し aiis of renewal of union 
in 1S85, 313； altitude of difEerent 
coimtriei on, of diver, 214; of silver 
five-Eruic plecei, provided for by Trea- 
ty ol 1S85, 235, 336; of Italian lub- 
sidiaiy coin, 346, 347. 

Rente, value of Italian, 63 ； lUIlan, how 
affected in value by war, 63 n; return 
of Italian, influence, flow of ipeck into 
France, 91; iuoed by Italy to temioale 
conn lord. 20$； xUe of, 306, 307, 

ReiuoMi, attitude ot,on behalf of Italy at 
Convention of 1S7S, 1S4. 

Resumption, steps tovard, in France, 14S. 

Reunion Island, proposed extcntioo of 
Treaty of 1865 to, 199 »• 

Roui, on mouetary quMtion, 344. 

Rothschild, f»vora bimetallimi, 59 n. 

Ronland, favon Umetallism, 59 d; od 
lUver in vaults of Bank of France, 
gt ； opposei monoroetallinn in 1876, 
I6S. 

Roumaoia, negotialiom with Latin Union. 

83 ； adopt* (he ley-ftanc, 83. 
Royal conmiwioD, work of, in fovor of 

interoalional gold (tandard, 97, 98. 
Rusiia, effect of increased production oE 

gold in, 18. 

Saint- And rj, wotit on credit system of 
France, 10. 

Say, secures passage of bill forbidding 
coinage of sitvei in Fcanee, 165 ； 
lecures pro Ion gallon of silver suspen- 
sion, 177 ； altitude at International 
Monelaiy Conference of 1S7S, tjg j in- 
troduce! bill ratifying Treaty of 1S78, 
196 i at Convention of 1S79 on return 



and redemption of luliui coin, 196; on 
withdrawal of Italian nbiidUiy mIvct, 

199. 

Silver, sole citcuUtion of France 
1848, い 4; eipelUi 



1848. 6： 



I really bi 



advantages and diiad- 



185S on use and price of, 12-14; Bel- 
gium piBMd on buLs of, tg ; condition 
of circulalioD of, in Belgium, 19, 30; 
coinage of, ID Belgium, 21 1 imports and 
eKpOTti of, in Belginm, 33, Usndard 
adopted in SwItMrluid in 185a, aj; 
expelled from Swl*s circulation by gcrid. 
38, 29 ； coinage ot, declines in Fraace 
after 1S60, 39 ； causes of decline in it* 
price, 86-88 ； increase of, in reserve 
of Bank of Fraoce, 93 ； discredited by 
chanibres de commerce ami frfsoriers 
p>y«nra in France, gg, 100; incresse 
in coinage of, discussed at Enqucte 
of 1 868, 103 ； accumulfttion of, in Bank 
of France, 102 ； incremie in coinage of, 
102 ； declinet in price in 1873, "5; 
imports of, into France and Belgium in 
1873, "5 ; coinage of, limited in France 
in 1873, "7 1 mov«tn«Dt into Belgium, 
132 ; coinage of, Euipended in Belgium, 
136; mint price of, lowered in Italy, 
130； fntnre of, diseoued at Conven- 
tion of 1874, 136, 137 i depicciatioD, 
how far du« to Gennanjr's Mtion, 137 : 
麵 arger coina^ of, demanded by Italy 
(or 1875, I5( ； cotneil for government 
account by France, 15? ; coinage of, 
suspended in France, 165： effort to limit 
legal- It ndcr quality of, in Belgium, 
170； prospects for rehabilitation 【eu 
bright, 173； lull an. flow into other 
couDliiei undeiirable, 1S4 ： coinage 
of. discussed in convenlion of 19178. 

188 ； redemption of subsidiaTy. by Italy, 
provided for in Treaty ol 1878, 188, 

189 i amount of Itttlian sutMidiary, in 
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fordgn countriw in lS79< >99i opera- 
tion of withdrawing Italian •nbsidiary, 
300； coinage of, discussed at Conveo- 
tion c>[ 1885, ：32, J 13 ； free, when to be 
Tcsumed, specified by Treaty of 1885, 
333; in FreDch circulatioo, 255, 156; 
quMitily of, in France, 156-259 ； in 
luly, 359-261 i effect of utioii of Latin 
Unign on, 363-266 ； stock of. in France, 
364 ； exports and impoits of, 166, 267 ； 
problem of, in Latin Union, discourag- 

Soetbeer, influcDce of investigations of, 
on bimetallic cnn trove ray, gS. 

Soubeyran, speak* agaiiiEtgolditindanl, 
tsS ； proposes intcTnalioDkl conleretice 
on silver, 204 : inlroducei tumelallic 
quHtioD in the lenaM, 308; present* 
argument toi free coinage of lilver, 

Suvereign, made lei{al -lender in Belgium, 
17 ； ilepriTcd of legal -lender i|uality in 
Uel((iutn. iS. 

Spiin, demoneliies gold in I: 

gotUtes for admission to Latio じ nioD, 
83; oilopls the peaeia, rejecti the real 
ftnd Mcndo, 83. 

Specie [>aym«nts, set coun hrc4. 

Speculation, effect of, on Belgian coin- 
age, 2i ； mode of, in Belgium, 24 ； re- 
moved subsidiary circulation, 41 ； in 
Switierland in 1873, iiS; id Holland, 
168 n. 

Speiser, urgei adoplion of gold by Swit- 
xerlind, 29, 30. 

Slandanl, allematinR. established by law 
of 180.1. 6. 7； ambiguity of law of 
1 80.； n:f(ftr<lii>ff- 7. S ； double, first dis- 
cuu«d after it^S, It ： alternWins, re- 
garded H desirahle, 8 ； arguments 
againu &lt<rnalinf(, tl; alternating et- 
lalilithed in IJelRium bylaw of iSji, 1$; 
of France, practically adiipteii in Swi い 
icriand.zS ； |{ulii, demanded by smaller 
ctnintrin *t Convcniion of 1X65, 44： 
■rgumcDli regkrdjng, at Convention of 
lSb$, 45; double, Tcterdi citension of 



LmUn Union, 74, 75； gold, declared for 
by Austria, 82 ; effect of single, dis- 
CDSSed in Enqu£(e of [S6S, loi, 103 ； 
gold, favored by International Mone- 
tary Conference of 1873, lao. 

Subsidiary coin, evly wiihdr>wal of, in 
Prance, 111 scarcity of, in Belgium, 
M, 33; reduced in fineiwMin SwiUci* 
land by law of 1860, 32 ； by Italy, 37 i 
Swiss, drives French and Belgian out 
of circulation, 33 ； coinage of, declines 
！ ifter i860. 39 ； of lowest denomina- 
tions, reduced in fineness by France, 
40； Swiss, discredited in France, 40; 
French, abunbed by speculators, 41 ； 
legal- tender quality of, d ほ uaMcd, 50 ; 
proTisioDC of Treaty of 1S65 regarding. 
50, 5t ； fiduciary characler of, insisied 
upon by Switzerland, 40 ; regulated in 
anonnt by Treaty of 1S65, 51, 53; re- 
demption of, demanded of Italy in 
1878, iSj ； proposed restoration of old 
fiaeneu of, 185； redemption of, by 
Italy, provided for in 1S7S, 188, 189; 
quotas of, increased in 187S, 190, 191 
clet'ili of redemption of, by Italy, in 
1878, 193； estimated amount of Italian, 
in France and the allied countries, 199; 
amounts of Italian, withdrawn. 300； 
speculation in Italian, 14I ； disappear- 
ance of Italian, 346 ； condition of, la- 
veitiKatcd in 184.1,247, 348) It 禽 lianof- 
dereil withdrawn, 349 ！ holdingi of 
IuUmi by other cuuntrici, 349 ; itsues 
of. hy Ilaty, 349; Bcarcity of, lemds to 
CuDvcntiou of 1847, 250; power to 
prohibit export of, granted 10 llaly.asi. 

Switzerland, dcmooetiies gold in 1850, 
19 ； early confutinn of tnon«Uty sy»- 
tcm in. 2b ； provtiiiims of Buniluiiver- 
fas!iun){ of 1 848 on coiiiA^e, 36 ； pro- 
visions ul Federal Cuii^litution, 26 ； 
miinelar/ c'ntri'versy in, 28-31 i "- 
jii>rt uf ciimmiltL-e of naliunal atsem- 
lily in,un monetary jiroUleDii 31,32; 
atlilude at Convenliun of 1865, 431 
demands gold tUndird, 44 ； deminds 
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as to fineneis at Convention of 1865, 
4S ； insists on tiduciaiy nature of sub- 
sidiary coins, 40 i demands exclusion 
of token coins {jom Treaty of 1865,51; 
coinage in, for 1S7Z, diMUued, 115 ： 
monetary condition ol, in 1S73, 118, 
119； specalation in, iig ； calls for Con- 
rention of 1 874, 137 i urge* gold 
(tuidard, 137 ; attitude of, at Conven- 
tion ol 1874, 134' coini silver quota in 
1874 for government account, I jl ; sug- 
gests curtailment of coinage of silver 
by Treaty o( 1S75, 155; atlitude at Con- 
vention of lijt, 161 ; ratifies Irealy of 
1878, >94 ； aimouncet withdrawal from 
union, 213； ratifies Treaty of 1885,234; 
effort to MCUK gold elrcuJatioD, 240 ； 
holding of Italian subsidlarj coin by, 
247； condiUonof circuiatiun, 362. 
Sweden, coinage of gold in, gS, 

Tariff, on French tilver exports proposed 
by commission of 1858, 13. 

Ten franc piece, wfthdrawn by Banli of 
France, 238. 

Tiimrd, formnlatei monetary policy of 
France in 1884,313. 

Token money, ditcttssed at Convention of 
1865, 5'. SJ. 

Treaty of 1865. not bi metallic. 44, 45； its 
nature analyied, 46; criliciMd, 46. 47； 
adopts fineness of .835 for nibstdiary 
silver, 40; provides for legal tender 
quality and redemption of mbudiaiy 
silver, SOi providM quota of lubsidiary 
silver for e&ch state, 50, 5 【； provides 
for amount of coinage, 51; provisions 
for accession to, 52； provisions for 
coins, S3i advanlages of, 53, 54； dan- 
gen of, 54; why diHuleful to indus- 
trial iHleresU, 57； why adopted, 57, 5S; 
failure to acquire popularity, 71; criti- 
citmi on, 7a, 73; ratification of, 74： on 
incident in inMrnallontU momtary 
movement, 941 why renewed in 1879, 

Treaty of 1878, preicqiiisitM to, 185； 



drafted, 188; agreed upon, 191; estab- 
lUhes two principles, 193； ratified in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 194; 
disERtiifactioD of Italy with, 194. 
Treaty of 1874, discuMcd, 132-139； pio- 
visions of, 14a, 141; explained by moD- 
etary cotcmittee ot Krancb chomben, 
146- 

Treaty of 1S75, adopted, 156; Kution- 
ary in jU natuie, 157. 

Treaty ot 1876. framed, t6l, 163； duap- 
pointment to monometallisU, 163. 

Treaty of 1878, drafted, 191： proviiiDiu, 
tqi; ratified, 194. 

Treaty of iSSS.an aaomBly, 316： drafted, 
225； provisioDi, 215-1271 protocd de- 
fines relation lo Belgium in cue of 
secession, 232; makes agreement with 
Belgium by ActE Addilionnel, 233; 
ratified ia Ktance, 234; in other coun- 
tries, z]4; ltd plied aubstitulion of new 
letigue. 236; expiration of, 241. 

Treaty of i8q3, provisions of, 247； rali&ed, 

Ti«>tyoFt897,pTavixioDi of, 245； protocol 

tOtfigDcd 1(^351; ratified, 251. 
Trfforien, verdict of, for gold stftudard in 
1S6S, 99, 100. 

y-franc piece, effort to wilhdrair. 
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United States, change of ratio in 1834, 1; 
•ilvei bill ID, 2431 calli new intenia- 
tional coBfereiice, 244. 

United Stole* Monet ary Commission^ in- 
correct •talement* in report of, u to 
intenwtional conTention of 1867, 79 n; 
viewed with conteupt in Fnmcc, 173. 

De W»ni, favors bimettllUm, 59 d. 

Withdrawal, ol IlsklUn mbsidiary coin ef- 
fected, 199. 

Wolowtki, tekes put in emrly French 
moneUry conlroveny, i。； faTOtibimM- 
alliiro in Conreiitiaii of 1867, 75； on 
intent of Uw ol iSaj, 104; 00 propotetl 
chuifie to gold sUndud, 138. 



